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CONSroERATION  OF  ANNUAL  VIEWS  AND 
ESTIMATES  REPORTS 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

[Whereupon  the  committee  considered  other  business.] 
consideration  of  annual  report  to  the  house  budget 

committee  on  the  foreign  affairs  (150)  FUNCTION 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  is  required  to  report  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee  each  year  on  the  estimates  for  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  coming  year.  Generally,  this  report  is  due  several 
weeks  after  the  President's  budget  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Due  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  budget  this  year  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Sabo,  has  requested  that  committees 
submit  their  views  and  estimates  by  this  Friday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  draft  letter  before  the  Members  be  placed  in  the 
record.^ 

Based  on  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  international  affairs 
(150)  function  that  I  have  seen  in  the  past  week,  I  believe  that  this 
committee  should  support  the  President's  request  for  the  150  func- 
tion and  request  that  the  Budget  Committee  assume  the  full 
amount  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  estimated  by  CBO  as 
reflected  in  the  draft  letter  before  the  Members.  The  CB(3  estimate 
of  the  President's  request  is  the  baseline  from  which  the  Budget 
Committee  determines  the  figures  included  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. 

The  committee  will  examine  the  President's  request  in  detail 
when  the  budget  is  submitted  and  make  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  regular  authorization  process. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  President's  requested  increase  for  funding 
for  Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  Republics  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant initiative.  At  this  critical  point  in  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  I  believe  that  the  proposed  $300 
million  increase  in  bilateral  funding  sends  the  right  signal  to  the 


^The  letter  referred  to  appears  in  appendix  1. 
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peoples  of  those  republics  and  to  other  major  donors  who  should  be 
encouraged  to  sustain  and  increase  economic  support  to  the  newly 
independent  states. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  request  for  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  other  notable  increase  is  for  the  U.S.  share  of  additional 
U.N.  peacekeeping  costs.  According  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
total  requested  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  we  expect 
to  be  assessed  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  operations  in  countries  such 
as  Cambodia,  Somalia,  Yugoslavia,  Mozambique,  and  Haiti.  Meet- 
ing these  commitments  in  a  timely  basis  will  enhance  the  U.S.  abil- 
ity to  shape  these  peacekeeping  operations.  This  investment  in 
international  peacekeeping  may  avoid  bigger  and  costlier  choices  in 
the  long  term. 

I  understand  Mr.  Oilman  has  reservations  about  this.  I  will  call 
on  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  I  request  my  entire  statement  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  appears  in  appendix  1.] 

Mr.  Oilman.  Oiven  the  difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  getting 
specific  information  on  the  budgetary  effects  of  the  frankly  vague 
preliminary  information  submitted  to  us  in  to  this  date,  I  regret  I 
cannot  share  your  view  that  the  committee  can  support  the  general 
outline  submitted  to  us  by  the  President. 

Let  me  state  just  a  few  reservations  I  have  regarding  the  lack 
of  specifics  as  they  affect  matters  of  our  committee's  jurisdiction.  I 
reflect  some  of  the  thinking  of  my  own  minority  Members. 

First,  in  your  proposed  committee  letter  you  state  the  committee 
supports  the  President's  request,  particularly  the  proposed  in- 
creases for  Russia  and  other  Independent  States  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  recently  as  our  February  24  committee  hearing 
on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  new  Independent  States  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  monies  already  appropriated  to  assist  Rus- 
sia and  those  other  newly  created  states  were  being  utilized  in  the 
best  fashion.  In  fact,  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  much 
of  the  aid  funding  already  authorized  had  not  yet  been  expended. 

Despite  this,  we  are  considering  a  major  funding  increase  in  this 
area  without  too  much  of  an  idea  with  regard  to  its  proposed  spe- 
cific utilization.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  advised 
that  the  budget  will  reduce  our  international  security  assistance 
considerably  over  the  next  few  years,  but,  again,  we  have  not  been 
given  any  specifics. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  plan  is  to  provide  the  anticipated  lev- 
els of  funding  for  Israel  and  Egypt  as  the  talks  exploring  the  pros- 
pects for  long-term  piece  in  the  Middle  East  continue.  Once  again, 
we  have  very  limited  authoritative  information  and,  frankly,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  more  specific  information. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  preliminary  information  we  have  re- 
ceived indicates  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  for- 
eign military  financing  that  is  intended  to  help  nations  like  Colom- 
bia and  Bolivia  in  our  joint  efforts  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  At 
this  crucial  point  in  the  countemarcotics  war,  with  extensive  drug 
smuggling  and  addiction  threatening  our  society,  do  we  want  to  en- 


dorse  a  vague  budget  that  might  cut  back  deeply  on  our  vital  ef- 
forts in  that  area? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minority  will  take  the  opportimity  given  it 
under  the  Budget  Act  to  submit  separate  minority  views  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  Our  minority  views  will  be  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee within  the  required  3  day  time  period  and  will  also  be  for- 
warded directly  to  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Sabo  and  Ranking 
Member  Kasich  in  a  separate  letter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  opportunity  to  present  this  minor- 
ity view, 

[The  minority  views  appear  in  appendix  1,] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

I  do  understand  some  of  the  concerns  about  the  vagueness  of  the 
budget  figures  that  you  have  identified  in  your  statement.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  all  of  the  budget  figures.  We  are  under  a  man- 
date from  the  Budget  chairman  who  wants  our  views  by  this  Fri- 
day, and  I  think  this  committee  wants  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman. 

The  two  major  proposed  increases  that  we  are  talking  about  are 
the  $300  million  assistance  for  Russia  and  the  $146  million  for 
peacekeeping.  Without  those  proposed  increases  the  international 
affairs  function  would  reflect  a  sizable  cut.  In  my  view  and  the  ma- 
jority view  those  are  important  items  for  our  peace  and  security. 
I  don't  want  to  oppose  them  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  indicated  the  right  way  to  proceed.  We 
will  send  our  letter  on  the  part  of  the  Majority.  You  send  yours  on 
the  part  of  the  Minority.  We  know  we  will  have  to  get  into  this  in 
greater  detail  down  the  line. 

Mr,  Roth,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  30  seconds.  I  have  real  concerns, 
too. 

I  think  a  letter  to  the  Ranking  Republican  and  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  could  be  three  words,  cut,  cut,  cut. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Last  year,  we  had  $417  million  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  I  understand,  so  far  they  spent  $10  million.  Now 
we  are  asking  for  $300  million  additional. 

AID  has  not  been  addressed.  We  have  the  United  Nations'  prob- 
lem. The  day  before  yesterday  I  read  our  former  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  was  talking  about  the  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  at  the 
U.N.  Now  we  are  getting  a  big  increase  for  the  U.N.  again. 

I  think  it's  incumbent  on  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  look  at  what  the 
former  Attorney  Greneral  has  found  a;nd  have  him  come  in  and  ex- 
plain to  us  because  we  certainly  can't  cut  back  and  tax  our  social 
security  recipients  and  then  put  these  huge  increases  in  for  the 
U.N. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Thomburgh  will  testify  Friday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  Roth.  Oh,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  make  some  good  points.  I  understand 
your  concerns  and  intend  to  work  with  you  on  these  matters,  but, 
for  purposes  of  meeting  this  requirement  now,  I  think  we  should 
proceed  with  the  two  letters. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Roth,  for  your  statement. 


Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEWLY 
INDEPENDENT  STATES 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today's  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  marks  the 
first  open  meeting  of  the  committee  since  this  room  was  redeco- 
rated. 

The  art  work  on  the  walls,  all  painted  by  American  artists,  is  on 
loan  from  the  Department  of  State  through  its  Art  Bank  Program. 
I  am  grateful  to  Secretary  Christopher,  Lisa  Kuhn  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  Elizabeth  Daoust,  Protocol  Officer  of  the  committee, 
for  their  efforts  enabling  the  committee  to  obtain  and  show  these 
works  of  art. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  provide  us  with  some 
background  information  on  the  artists  and  their  work.  The  officials 
of  the  Art  Bank  Program  have  assured  us  it  will  be  possible  to  ro- 
tate these  paintings  from  time  to  time  in  exchange  for  other  works 
as  they  become  available. 

As  you  can  see,  the  portraits  of  the  three  previous  chairmen  re- 
main in  this  room.  The  portraits  of  former  chairmen  previously 
hanging  here  have  been  moved  to  our  other  committee  rooms,  and 
the  memorial  plaque  in  honor  of  our  former  colleague,  Leo  Ryan, 
is  hanging  in  the  anteroom  of  this  chamber. 

I  hope  you  will  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  works  of  these 
young  American  artists. 

Now  for  the  business  at  hand.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
meets  today  in  open  session  to  discuss  U.S.  forei^  assistance  to 
the  newly  independent  states.  We  will  hear  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  Strobe  Talbott,  Ambassador-at-Large,  Special  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the 
Former  Soviet  Union.  We  first  congratulate  Ambassador  Talbott  on 
his  confirmation  and  welcome  him  in  his  first  appearance  before 
the  committee  in  open  session. 

There  are  several  topics  of  interest  to  the  committee  today:  U.S. 
assistance  programs,  the  Vancouver  Summit,  the  G-7  meetings  in 
Tokyo,  the  political  situation  in  Russia,  the  status  of  Russian  eco- 
nomic reform,  overall  U.S.  assistance  strategy,  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
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gprams  in  the  newly  independent  states,  and  implementation  of  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  nuclear  nonproliferation  progprams. 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  Talbott  to  limit  his  opening  remarks 
to  10  minutes.  His  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record  in  full.  After  those  opening  remarks,  we  will  turn  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  questions  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Without  question,  of  course,  the  success  of  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Russia  is  the  most  important  U.S.  foreign  policy 
issue  today,  and  we  wish  Ambassador  Talbott  and  his  colleagues 
much  success  in  this  very  difficult  assignment. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  you  in 
welcoming  Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott.  We  congratulate  him  on 
being  sworn  in  to  his  new  responsibilities.  We  regret  that  he  was 
not  uiere  during  our  recent  visit  to  Russia,  just  a  week  or  two  ago, 
with  the  leadership.  I  know  they  are  looking  forward  to  having  him 
on  hand  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  detailed  proposals  of  our  pro- 
posed aid  to  Russia  and  we  welcome  your  thoughts  with  regard  to 
it.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony,  and  we  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  all  your  new  endeavors. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  STROBE  TALBOTT,  AMBAS- 
SADOR-AT-LARGE  AND  SPECLU^  ADVISOR  TO  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  THE  NEWLY  DOJEPENDENT  STATES 
OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Even  in  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  art 
work  in  this  room,  you  set  a  tone  which  I  will,  I  hope,  reinforce  of 
cooperation  between  this  committee  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  I  gather  that  you  have  asked  the  State  Department  to  provide 
you  with  additional  information  about  the  paintings  in  this  room, 
and  the  Department  of  State  has  said  that  it  will  get  back  to  you 
on  that,  and  no  doubt  that  is  a  line  that  I  will  be  using  occasionally 
during  these  proceedings. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  continue  a  dialogue  that  has 
already  begun  between  the  administration  and  the  Congress  on  our 
policy  toward  Russia  and  the  new  independent  states.  And  as  you 
suggested,  I  have  shortened  considerably  my  opening  statement. 
The  prepared  text  you  have  is  for  the  record. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  in  my  appearance  before  you  here 
today  I  do  at  least  as  much  listening  as  I  do  talking.  That  will  al- 
ways be  the  case  when  you  invite  me  to  meet  with  you,  but  it  is 
especially  true  today,  because  the  Clinton  administration  sees  its 
effort  to  develop  the  most  effective  possible  policy  toward  Russia 
and  the  other  new  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
as  a  collaboration  between  the  Executive  and  the  lemslative 
branches  of  the  government.  That  has  been  the  case  from  the  very 
beginning.  You  and  your  colleagues  in  both  Houses  have  already 
had  considerable  influence  on  what  we  in  the  administration  have 
done  so  far.  Let  me  cite  just  a  couple  of  many  examples. 


In  late  March,  as  President  Clinton  prepared  for  the  Vancouver 
Summit,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  shared  with  the  President  and  a 
number  of  his  advisors,  myself  included,  some  recommendations. 
We  listened.  Several  points  that  you  stressed  are  now  part  of  our 
policy  as  I  hope  was  apparent  in  Vancouver  and  I  hope  will  be  ap- 
parent in  my  remarks  over  the  next  few  moments. 

I  have  also  benefited  from  a  conversation  with  the  committee's 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side.  That  is  Mr.  Oilman.  While 
Mr.  Leach  is  not  here,  I  hope  you  will  pass  on  to  him  my  thanks 
for  sharing  a  long  and  thoughtful  letter  he  sent  to  President  Clin- 
ton. It  dealt  particularly  with  how  the  United  States  should  make 
use  of  the  international  financial  institutions.  And  in  my  testimony 
about  the  G^7  Tokyo  meeting  last  week,  I  hope  that  you  will  hear, 
and  that  Mr.  Leach  will  see  when  he  reads  the  proceedings,  how 
much  of  his  advice  we  have  indeed  taken. 

The  administration's  deliberations  with  Congress  will  continue. 
Right  now  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  are  con- 
sulting intensively  with  your  colleagues  on  the  composition  and  the 
most  appropriate  funding  mechanisms  for  a  key  part  of  our  policy, 
and  I  intend  for  my  appearance  before  you  today  to  be  part  of  that 
process. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  job  ahead  of  us  so  big  that 
we  must  work  together  to  get  it  done,  or  even  to  get  it  started  prop- 
erly. The  task  of  your  committee  may  be  to  draft  legislation  while 
the  task  of  our  administration  is  to  craft  policy.  But  on  the  issue 
before  us  in  this  hearing  what  we  are  really  doing,  and  I  would 
stress  what  we  are  doing  together,  is  nothing  less  tnan  helping  to 
shape  history,  because  a  historic  struggle  is  now  underway  in  Eur- 
asia. It  pits  those  who  brought  down  the  Soviet  Communist  system 
against  those  who  would  like  to  preserve  its  vestiges,  if  not  restore 
its  essence.  It  pits  those  who  are  determined  to  build  a  proud  and 
successful  future  against  those  who  would  cling  to  a  cruel  and 
shameful  past.  In  snort,  it  pits  reform  against  reaction.  And  that 
struggle  will  last  for  decades,  and  we  have  a  huge  stake  in  its  out- 
come. 

Yet  while  taking  the  long  view,  we  have  had  no  choice  but  to  act 
quickly,  because  the  beginning  of  this  administration  has  coincided 
with  the  most  serious  crisis  in  Russian  politics  since  the  collapse 
of  the  USSR.  Four  days  from  now,  on  April  25,  Mr.  Yeltsin  faces 
a  referendum  in  which  he  will  go  over  the  heads  of  his  opponents 
in  the  parliament  and  put  his  leadership  to  a  popular  test. 

One  reason  that  President  Yeltsin  is  embattled  today,  one  reason 
that  the  conservatives  are  in  the  ascendant  in  Russia  is  that  a 
great  many  Russians  identify  reform  with  hardship;  that  is,  they 
identify  reform  with  skyrocketing  prices,  falling  living  standards 
and  deteriorating  social  order.  Unless  President  Yeltsin's  reformist 
government  is  able  to  build  a  broader  constituency  for  its  policies 
in  the  months  to  come  those  policies  and  that  government  will  con- 
tinue to  be  embattled. 

Thus,  our  administration  has  had  to  move  boldly,  in  a  way  that 
reflects  our  sense  of  urgency,  yet  demonstrates  our  commitment  to 
the  long  haul.  We  must  do  what  we  can  from  the  outside  to  make 
the  benefits  of  reform  more  visible  and  tangible  to  the  people  on 
the  inside;  that  is,  to  average  Russians.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
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find  targets  for  our  support  that  represent  trends  that  we  hope  will 
become  over  time  irreversible  so  that  we  end  up  supporting  not  just 
a  single  leader  or  leadership,  but  an  ongoing  process  that  can  sur- 
vive the  buffeting  of  political  and  economic  setbacks.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  policy  that  has  both  near-term 
impact  and  long-term  staying  power. 

We  believe  that  these  objectives  are  entirely  compatible.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  both  are  evident  in  the  four  steps  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  taken  in  support  of  reform. 

First,  the  $1.6  billion  initiative  that  President  Clinton  unveiled 
in  Vancouver  on  April  4;  second,  the  $28.4  billion  package  of  multi- 
lateral measures  to  which  the  G^7,  led  by  the  United  States,  com- 
mitted itself  last  week;  third,  the  additional  $1.3  billion  in  bilateral 
programs  and  several  new  proposals  for  multilateral  programs  that 
the  administration  also  announced  in  Tokyo;  and,  finally,  the  $704 
million  Freedom  Support  Act  component  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will  say  a  little  bit  more 
about  each  of  those. 

The  President's  Vancouver  package  is  intended  to  meet  the  key 
needs  that  the  Russian  reformers  themselves  have  identified  as 
crucial  to  their  success.  Just  to  take  one  example,  in  Vancouver, 
President  Yeltsin  singled  out  housing  for  returning  and  demobi- 
lized officers  of  the  old  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a  top  priority.  It  is 
in  our  interest  as  well  as  his  to  see  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  the  neighboring  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  next  to  Russia  continues,  and  that  that  especially  be  true  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

Ten  days  after  the  Vancouver  summit  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher and  Secretary  of  Treasury  Bentsen  traveled  to  Tokyo  for  a 
meeting  of  the  G-7.  That  meeting  was  a  triumph  of  burden-shar- 
ing. It  resulted  in  a  commitment  on  behalf  of  the  Gr-7  to  help  Rus- 
sia restructure  key  sectors  of  its  economy  and  to  divest  itself  of  in- 
efficient state  enterprises,  finance  critical  imports  and  stabilize  its 
currency. 

The  Tokyo  meeting  demonstrated  two  vital  themes  in  this  admin- 
istration's policy.  First,  we,  the  United  States,  are  in  partnership 
with  our  fellow  industrial  democracies;  and,  second,  that  we,  the 
industrial  democracies,  are  in  partnership  with  the  Russian  re- 
formers who  are  trying  to  transform  their  country  into  an  indus- 
trial democracy  in  its  own  right.  This  means  setting  standards  for 
Russian  performance  that  Russians  themselves  can  reasonably 
meet. 

The  Russian  economy,  which  has  been  flat  on  its  back  for  so  long, 
must  learn  to  walk  before  it  can  run.  Each  incremental  step  that 
they  take  must  be  matched  by  prompt,  demonstrable  benefits  to 
the  Russian  economy  and  that  means  to  the  Russian  people. 

In  Tokyo,  we  did  more  than  just  improve  on  the  multilateral  ef- 
forts of  the  past.  We  also  put  forward  some  genuinely  new  ideas. 
Under  one  American  proposal  the  G-7  would  create  a  special  pri- 
vatization and  restructuring  fund.  This  fund,  which,  by  the  wav, 
the  Russian  reformers  themselves  endorse  heartily,  would  help 
ease  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  privatizing  some  of 


the  more  than  20,000  medium  and  large-scale  enterprises  currently 
owned  and  run  very  inefficiently  by  the  state. 

The  United  States  has  told  the  G-7  that  the  administration 
would  seek  from  Congress  a  half  a  billion  dollar  challenge  grant  for 
this  privatization  fund,  to  be  matched  by  some  $1.5  billion  in  con- 
tributions from  the  other  G-7  countries. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  note  one  of  the  central  ele- 
ments of  our  policy.  The  United  States  is  not  only  demonstrating 
its  leadership;  it  is  using  its  leadership  to  leverage  significantly 
more  money  from  the  international  community. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  bit  about  the  new  package  of 
U.S.-Russian  bilateral  initiatives  that  President  Clinton  announced 
simultaneously  with  the  Gr-7  meeting  last  week. 

You  will  recall  that  at  Vancouver  the  President  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  go  beyond  the  $1.6  billion  program  that  he  had  an- 
noimced  there.  He  would,  he  said,  seek  additional  support  for  cer- 
tain high  priority  areas,  taking  into  account  what  he  had  heard 
from  President  Yeltsin.  Therefore,  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Yeltsin 
how  crucial  the  issue  of  officer  housing  is.  President  Clinton  de- 
cided to  expand  that  program  so  that  the  United  States  can  finance 
the  construction  of  several  thousand  units  for  returning  officers. 

The  second  U.S.  bilateral  package  announced  in  Tokyo  will  also 
strengthen  programs  in  other  high  priority  areas  such  as  energy, 
and  nuclear  reactor  safety.  We  will  also  expand  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease dramatically  the  number  of  people-to-people  exchanges.  On 
this  last  point  it  is  our  feeling,  and  I  believe  that  of  many  of  your 
colleagues  with  whom  I  have  talked,  that  if  thousands  of  students, 
teachers  and  budding  entrepreneurs  are  given  the  chance  to  study 
and  train  in  this  country,  they  will  take  back  home  with  them  not 
just  facts  and  know-how,  but  also  a  view  of  a  successful  democracy 
and  a  free  market  based  on  real  experience  which  they  can  then 
translate  into  the  experience  of  their  own  country. 

To  broaden  bilateral  trade  and  investment,  the  administration 
also  intends  to  provide  additional  credits  and  guarantees  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, directly  supporting  American  companies  and  American  ex- 
ports. My  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  these  areas  the  ben- 
efits are  mutual.  We  are  not  just  giving  things  away.  We  are  get- 
ting something  back  in  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  broad-brush  review  of  the  second  U.S.  bi- 
lateral package,  I  have  purposely  not  attached  specific  dollar  fig- 
ures to  the  various  program.  That  is  because  we  hope  over  the  next 
weeks  to  have  consultations  with  members  of  this  committee  and 
others  as  we  make  final  decisions  on  the  magnitude  of  the  various 
components  of  the  additional  request,  and  also  the  most  appro- 
priate funding  mechanisms. 

Now,  before  making  myself  available  to  your  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  make  a  final  point.  Much  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  so  far  and  much  of  what  I  have  said  here  this 
morning  has  been  focused  on  Russia.  That  is  appropriate  given  the 
sheer  size  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems that  it  poses,  and  indeed  of  the  opportunities  that  it  rep- 
resents. 
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However,  this  administration's  efforts  will  be  directed  at  reform 
in  all  the  new  independent  states.  A  significant  share  of  the  grants 
and  credits  announced  in  Vancouver  and  Tokyo  will  be  directed  to- 
ward the  other  countries  that  have  emerged  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  as  well. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  note  the  recurrence  of  a  basic 
element  of  our  policy,  and  that  is  that  the  target  of  our  efforts  is 
a  process  that  is  underway  throughout  Eurasia,  in  many  places,  in 
many  forms,  at  many  levels.  As  you  and  your  colleagues  examine 
the  specifics  of  our  policy,  I  think  you  will  see  that  they  reflect  our 
determination  to  support  reformers  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
whether  in  capitols  like  Moscow,  or  Kiev,  or  Bishkek,  or  in  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  those  countries,  large  and  small;  whether  in  the 
Kremlin  or  the  parliaments  or  the  regional  governments  and  mu- 
nicipalities, right  down  to  the  grass  roots.  We  have  concentrated  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  on  targets  of  our  support  outside  of 
Moscow  and  on  the  nongovernmental  sector. 

And  in  that  connection,  since  we  are  trying  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  private  sectors  in  the  new  independent  states,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  we  should  enlist  the  American  private  sector  as  well,  and 
that  too  is  a  common  denominator  of  the  initiatives  that  we  have 
put  forward.  We  have  looked  for  and  found  many  opportunities  to 
advance  our  own  economic  interest  simultaneously  with  Russia's. 
That  is  perhaps  the  overall  theme  of  the  programs  that  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  reflected  in  our  choice 
of  words. 

As  my  colleagues  from  the  administration  come  before  you  in  the 
weeks  and  months  to  come,  you  will  hear  us  speak  about  U.S. -Rus- 
sian economic  engagement,  and  partnership,  and  cooperation  in- 
stead of  assistance  and  aid.  You  will  hear  us  speak  about  building 
a  strategic  partnership  with  post-Soviet  reform.  In  that  terminol- 
ogy we  are  not  resorting  to  euphemisms.  Rather,  we  are  expressing 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our  policy.  All  the 
programs  that  I  have  outlined  for  you  today  are  intended  to  benefit 
both  Russia's  people  and  our  own.  In  economic  as  well  as  political 
terms,  we  see  our  policy  as  a  long-term  investment  in  the  future 
that  we  and  Russia  and  the  other  new  independent  states  have  in 
common.  We  believe  that  only  a  policy  which  has  that  feature  of 
mutual  benefit  can  be  effective  and  sustained,  and  only  such  a  pol- 
icy deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  responsive 
as  I  can  to  any  questions  you  may  have,  and  receptive  to  any  ad- 
vice you  may  have  for  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Talbott  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings.] 

BUDGETARY  IMPACTS  OF  THE  BILATERAL  PROGRAMS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  I 
want  to  do  two  things.  First,  I  want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  budgetary 
impacts  of  the  several  programs  that  you  have  announced  and  the 
fiscal  years  in  which  those  budgetary  impacts  will  occur.  And  then, 
secondly,  I  want  to  bring  up  with  you  the  question  of  conditionality. 
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First,  with  regard  to  the  several  packages,  a  $1.6  billion  package 
for  fiscal  year  1993  was  announced  in  Vancouver  on  April  4.  A  $1.8 
billion  package — I  think  you  described  it  as  $1.3  billion,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  package  here,  because  of  the  additional 
$500  million  special  fund — additional  U.S.  assistance  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Tokyo  meeting.  The  third  package  is  $700  million 
in  U.S.  assistance  for  Russia  and  the  NIS  for  fiscal  year  1994,  plus 
an  additional  $400  million  from  DOD  for  the  dismantling  weapons. 

I  think  those  are  the  essential  bilateral  programs.  Do  you  know 
what  the  outlay  impact  is  with  regard  to  1993  and  1994  of  what 
you  are  requesting? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  invite  to  the  table  my  colleague,  Dan  Speckhard,  of 
my  own  staff  who  can  get  a  little  deeper  into  the  details  than  I  can. 

But  let  me  just  in  general  say  that  the  important  thing  that  we 
would  like  to  stress  about  the  first  Vancouver  package,  that  is,  the 
initial  set  of  initiatives  that  the  President  unveiled  during  the  sum- 
mit, the  $1.6  billion  program,  that  is  based  on  existing  monies  and 
existing  programs. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No  outlay  impact  there?  No  additional  out- 
lay impact? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Speckhard  will  at  least  refine  what  I 
am  telling  you  in  just  a  second,  and  I  do  appreciate  your  highlight- 
ing what  may  have  seemed  like  a  discrepancy  on  the  second  Van- 
couver package,  the  one  that  was  announced.  I  call  it  the  second 
Vancouver  package  because  the  President  promised  that  he  was 
going  to  be  doing  something  like  this  when  he  was  in  Vancouver 
and  it  was  announced  last  week  in  Tokyo. 

It  is  $1.3  billion  of  bilateral  program. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  additional  $500  million  is  this  chal- 
lenge ^ant  to  the  Gr-7  for  the  special  privatization  fund. 

chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  $704  million  is  what  we  are  asking 
for  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  the  Freedom  Support  Act. 
This  is  about  a  75  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  level. 
And  then,  of  course,  you  added  one  element  that  I  did  not  mention, 
which  is  the  additional  $400  million  in  Nunn-Lugar  support  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $800  million  of  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993  in  Nunn- 
Lugar.  And  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  here  again  we  are 
trying  to  leverage  international  support  as  well.  The  United  States 
has  committed  itself  to  spending  $1.2  billion  for  the  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  would  say  internationally  important,  cause  of  assuring 
the  safe  dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons  that  are  to  be  disman- 
tled or  destroyed  under  the  terms  of  the  arms  control  agreements. 
We  have  asked  the  G-7  to  at  least  match  our  commitment,  and  to 
set  up  a  G— 7  fund  with  the  same  aim. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  But  if  I  could  ask  Mr.  Speckhard  to  take 
the  microphone  for  just  a  second. 

Mr.  Speckhard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  key  word  was  "additional"  outlays  when  you  were 
talking  about  the  Vancouver  package,  the  $1.6  billion  announced 
by  the  President,  but  the  President  is  committed  to  moving  that 
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money  very  quickly  so  that  the  outlays  may  move  more  quickly  on 
those  programs  than  we  had  earlier  anticipated.  But  there  will  be 
no  additional  expenditures  beyond  what  has  already  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

In  terms  of  the  $1.3  billion  in  additional 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Does  that  include  the  Food  for  Progress 
Program? 

Mr.  Speckhard.  That  includes  the  Food  for  Progress  Program, 
about  $700  million  in  Food  for  Progress  credit  sales  to  be  delivered 
this  year. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK. 

Mr.  Speckhard.  On  the  second  piece,  the  $1.3  billion  announced 
in  Tokyo,  we  cannot  give  you  specific  outlay  estimates  on  that  yet, 
because  we  are  currently  still  working  with  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  Congress  to  define  exactly  the  pro- 
gram content  of  that  $1.3  billion. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  1994? 

Mr.  Speckhard.  That  is  fiscal  year  1994.  Those  outlays  will  start 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  Excuse  me.  Congressman  Berman  is  correcting 
me,  and  rightly  so.  We  are  still  working  with  Congress  on  the  tim- 
ing of  when  those  funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  Russians  for 
these  programs. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Speckhard.  We  have  not  yet  made  any  final  decisions  on 
how  to  seek  those  funds.  What  the  President,  in  reviewing  this 
package,  has  focused  on  is  the  next  18  months,  so  we  have  about 
6  months  left  in  this  fiscal  year,  plus  part  of  next  fiscal  year.  But 
we  cannot  tell  you  how  quickly  the  outlays  will  spend  out  until  we 
know  exactly  the  program  content. 

So  what  you  have  in  fiscal  year  1993  is  $1.6  billion.  You  have 
$1.3  billion  in  additional  bilateral  assistance  that  will  cover  both 
fiscal  year  1993  and  1994,  and  you  have  the  $704  million  in  FREE- 
DOM support  money  that  is  being  requested  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  1.3  is  in  both  fiscal  years,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Speckhard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  you  do  not  know  the  distribution  of 
that  yet? 

Mr.  Speckhard.  We  do  not  know  the  distribution  of  that.  We 
would  like,  and  it  is  the  President's  intent,  obviously,  as  it  was 
with  the  initial  package  announced  in  Vancouver,  to  move  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  in  providing  additional  support  to  the  Russians.  So 
we  are  hopeful  that  this  additional  support  can  be  made  available 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  OK,  let  me  just  express  the  hope  that  we 
will  get  as  quickly  as  possible  from  you  the  outlay  figures  for  1993 
and  1994,  for  this  package.  I  think  you  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  information.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions,  which  I 
will  do  at  a  later  time,  with  regard  to  the  multilateral  program  and 
the  budgetary  impact  that  it  will  have. 
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CONDITIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 


But  before  my  time  expires,  Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  go  to  the 
question  of  conditionality.  You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  Free- 
dom Support  Act  that  was  passed  in  1992  there  were  fairly  exten- 
sive conditions  put  upon  that  money,  and  there  was  also  a  Presi- 
dential waiver. 

The  question  is  are  you  requesting  any  kind  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Grovernment  or  other  republics  that  might  re- 
ceive any  assistance  under  this  request?  What  must  they  do  in  re- 
turn for  this  assistance  in  terms  of  their  own  discipline? 

For  example,  must  they  get  their  monetary  policy  under  control? 
What  happens  if  they  just  keep  printing  rubles  as  they  have  been 
doing?  What  does  that  mean  with  respect  to  this  program?  What 
is  the  conditionality? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  critical  question, 
and  it  goes  in  some  ways  to  the  heart  of  the  partnership  that  we 
are  trying  to  establish  with  the  Russian  reformers,  and  I  hope  that, 
in  attempting  to  answer  your  question,  I  can  reinforce  the  point 
that  there  really  is  a  partnership,  because  the  key  thing  here  is 
that  the  Russian  reformers  themselves  want  a  kind  of  condition- 
ality. 

Now,  that  word,  of  course,  is  not  one  that  recipients  of  inter- 
national assistance  ever  like  to  see  belabored  too  much,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Yeltsin  government,  and  particularly  the 
key  ministers  involved  in  economic  policy,  believe  that  external 
support  is  necessary,  but  they  also  believe  that  external  support  to 
their  economy  should  be  synchronized  with  steps  that  they  them- 
selves want  to  take,  and  particularly  steps  along  the  lines  that  you 
are  discussing. 

One  way  to  look  at  the  political  crisis  in  Russia  right  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the 
presidency  over  the  central  bank  on  just  this  issue,  the  emission  of 
credits  to  large,  inefficient  state  enterprises  and  the 
hyperinflation ary  or  at  least  inflationary  printing  of  money. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  that  I  have  seen  during  the 
period  that  I  have  been  working  on  this  is  the  performance  put  on 
by  key  Russian  ministers  when  they  have  met  both  with  officials 
of  our  own  government  and  with  the  G— 7.  They  have  made  clear 
that  it  is  their  intention,  particularly  if  all  goes  well  for  President 
Yeltsin  on  April  25,  to  try  to  impose  much  more  discipline  on  both 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  government  and  of  the  bank. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  interrupt  you,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador. 

When  you  send  up  legislative  language  to  this  committee  for  con- 
sideration, will  there  be  conditions  in  that  language? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Conditionality  comes  into  play  with  re- 
spect to  the  multilateral  programs  that  we  have  been  part  of. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Bilateral  assistance,  will  there  be  any  con- 
ditionality? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Our  bilateral  programs  are  largely  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  privatization  and  democratization.  We  are 
targeting  as  much  as  possible,  as  I  was  saying  in  my  opening  com- 
ments, to  the  nongovernmental  sector.  It  is  in  the  multilateral  sup- 
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port  for  systemic  reform  in  Russia  that  conditionality  comes  into 
play,  and  it  will  be  very  much  part  of  what  the  Gr-7  proposes  to 
do  and  what  the  international  financial  institutions  propose  to  do. 
If  I  could  just  cite  one  example  to  assure  you  on  this. 

One  of  the  new  elements  in  the  G-7  package  announced  last 
week  was  what  is  called  a  systemic  reform  facility,  available 
through  the  international  financial  institutions,  and  it  will  make 
about  $3  billion  available  to  the  Russian  economy.  But  the  first  one 
half  of  that,  the  first  $1.5  billion  will  not  be  available  to  the  Rus- 
sian (Government  until  it  undertakes  to  impose  discipline  on  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  and  that  means  bringing  down  inflation  and 
doing  something  about  their  budget  deficit. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  the  announcement  in  the  paper  this 
morning  with  respect  to  that,  of  course,  indicates  that,  although 
they  are  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of  conditionality  they  have  had 
in  the  past,  Russia  would  not  have  to  commit  itself  to  meeting  spe- 
cific targets  in  cutting  inflation  and  budget  deficit  in  that  IMF  ar- 
rangement. So  what  IS  happening  here  is  that  there  is  relaxation 
even  on  the  IMF  side  with  respect  to  conditionality,  relaxation 
which,  incidentally,  I  support. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  know  you  do. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  But  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  shape  of  the  bilateral  package.  Let  me  just  ask 
one  other  question  with  regard  to  this. 

If  the  worst  happens,  and  trends  do  not  go  right  in  Russia,  I  pre- 
sume our  assistance  program  is  reversible? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  May  I  respond  to  the  first  point  first? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Sure. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  And  that  is,  I  would  say  rather  than  relax- 
ation, our  approach  and  our  G— 7  partners'  approach  to  condition- 
ality is  more  realistic.  What  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  particu- 
larly what  the  G-7  did  last  year,  was  set  a  high  jumping  bar  at 
7V2  feet,  and  then  expect  the  Russians  to  jump  over  it. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  improve  their  high  jumping 
skills,  and  to  start  the  bar  at  a  level  that  they  can  get  over,  and 
then  as  they  get  stronger  and  get  more  proficient  we  will  raise  the 
bar,  with  the  goal,  of  course,  that  they  will  be  better  high  jumpers 
and  that  their  economy  will  move  in  a  step-by-step  fashion  toward 
being  a  modem  and  successful  economy. 

Now,  in  general,  I  am  a  bit  wary  about  getting  into  hypotheticals 
about  what  will  happen  if  there  are  major  political  changes,  but  I 
certainly  take  the  point  of  your  question,  and  I  would  stress  that 
we  have,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  targeted  particularly  our 
bilateral  programs  outside  of  the  government  sector.  We  believe 
that,  while  there  will  certainly  be  ups  and  down,  and  zigs  and  zags 
in  Russian  politics,  that  the  overall  trend  line  of  reform  is  there 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  stay  with  that  trend  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible. 

Now,  if  the  policies  of  the  Russian  Government  change  in  a  way 
that  make  things  that  we  are  now  talking  about  inappropriate,  of 
course  we  will  have  on  our  own  and  in  consultation  with  you  ways 
of  revisiting  those  issues. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  will  have  flexibility? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  you  can  imagine  a  circumstance,  for 
example,  in  which  the  central  bank  just  keeps  printing  money.  And 
if  they  just  keep  printing  money  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
then  all  of  this  aid  will  be  for  naught.  So  these  matters  become  ex- 
ceedingly important,  and  I  support  the  approach  that  you  are  advo- 
cating this  morning,  and  I  appreciate  the  sensitivity  you  have  to 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CONDITIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Ambassador,  to  followup  on  the  last  question  by  Chairman 
Hamilton  about  printing  money,  hyperinflation  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  threatening  the  future  of  market  economic  reform  in  Rus- 
sia. 

What  specific  steps  are  we  calling  on  the  Russian  Grovernment  to 
undertake  as  we  provide  assistance:  For  example,  removing  control 
of  the  central  bank  from  the  parliament.  When  we  met  with  Mr. 
Rutskoi,  he  favored  going  back  to  the  centralization  of  financing  in 
the  central  bank. 

How  about  cutting  the  budget  deficits?  I  know  we  are  the  last 
ones  that  should  be  talking  about  cutting  budget  deficits,  but  Mr. 
Yeltsin  certainly  has  that  problem  as  well,  together  with  cutting 
credit  creation  and  privatizing  state  enterprises.  They  seem  to  be 
moving  in  the  right  direction  but  need  a  great  deal  more  motiva- 
tion, 'fliey  should  focus  on  creating  a  workable  bankruptcy  law  and 
limiting  the  ruble  to  the  territory  of  Russia.  What  is  Russia's  game 
plan  for  all  of  these  difficult  steps,  and  how  are  we  going  to  moti- 
vate them  to  move  forward  on  that?  Can  Yeltsin  really  do  some- 
thing about  it  after  the  referendum,  if  he  is  successful? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  We  believe  that  he  can.  We  believe  that  he 
is  committed  to  doing  so.  We  believe  that  the  ministers  that  he  has 
assigned  to  the  key  portfolios,  and  I  would  single  out  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  and  Finance  Minister,  Boris  Federov,  are  both  de- 
termined and  capable  in  this  regard. 

There  are  two  ways  that  we  can  provide  incentives  for  them  to 
do  what  the  reformers  there  recognize  they  must  do  in  their  own 
interest.  One  returns  to  my  answer  to  the  chairman's  question  of 
a  moment  ago.  And  that  is  that  we  can  phase  and  target  and  syn- 
chronize, particularly  our  multilateral,  macroeconomic  support  for 
Russian  reform  in  ways  that  rewards  them  for  steps  that  they 
ought  to  take  for  sound  economic  reasons,  but  that  do  bear  political 
cost. 

Now,  let  me  say  just  a  word  about  that,  and  it  gets  to  mv  second 
part,  the  second  thing  that  I  wanted  to  emphasize  here.  And  that 
is  the  proposed  0—7  special  privatization  and  restructuring  fund. 
This  would  be,  if  we  can  get  our  0-7  partners  to  join  us  in  financ- 
ing it,  a  $2  billion  facility.  It  could  be  cofinanced  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Up  to  $4  billion  of  that  would  be  available  to  help  the  Russians 
cope  with  the  consequences  of  breaking  up  these  leviathan  state 
enterprises,  and  privatizing  them.  This  is  going  to  be  inevitably  a 
highly  disruptive  process  after  all  of  these  decades,  and  there  are 
gomg  to  be  economic  and  political  costs. 
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If  the  international  community  can  find  a  way  of  helping  the 
Russians  bear  some  of  those  political  and  economic  costs,  it  will  be 
easier  for  reformist  government  to  undertake  those  policies. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  important 
that  we  attack  all  of  those  items  that  I  mentioned  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  all  of  the  other  funding  that  goes  to  Soviets  are  going 
to  be  worthwhile  to  the  Russians.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  going  oack 
to  the  term  "Soviets". 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  do  it  myself  occasionally,  Mr.  Gilman. 

$1.8  BILUON  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  can  you  tell  me  how  we  are  going 
to  proceed  with  the  $1.8  billion  in  adaitional  assistance  announced 
in  Tokyo?  Will  you  be  coming  up  to  the  Congress  with  a  supple- 
mental request,  and  what  is  your  timetable  for  that? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Our  timetable,  in  a  way,  has  already 
begun.  That  is,  as  President  Clinton  made  clear  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  come  forward  with  an  additional  set  of 
proposals  on  April  4  in  Vancouver,  he  said  that  there  were  two 
things  that  he  wanted  to  do.  Actually,  there  were  three.  One  was 
he  wanted  to  take  full  account  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin.  Another  was  he  wanted  to  send  Secretaries  Chris- 
topher and  Bentsen  to  the  0-7  meeting  in  Tokyo,  to  make  sure 
that  our  bilateral  efforts  were  catalyzing  an  acceleration  and  an  in- 
tensification of  multilateral  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  0-7.  And,  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  he  wanted  to  engage  in  intensive  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress.  As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement, 
those  consultations  have  begun.  We  are  trying  to  get  as  much  input 
as  we  can  from  you  and  your  colleagues  both  on  the  composition 
and  on  the  funding  mechanisms,  and  no  final  decisions  have  been 
made  on  either  count.  But  we  want  to  move,  obviously,  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Oilman.  You  do  not  have  a  timetable  at  this  point? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Other  than  to  say  we  want  to  do  this  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Speckhard  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
that  is  an  overall  theme  in  President  Clinton's  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  support  for  Russian  and  NIS  assistance.  We  want 
to  take  full  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  we  want  our  response  to  be  prompt,  as  well  as  effec- 
tive, and  felt  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Can  you  speculate  for  us  roughly  what  timeframe 
you're  taking  about? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  really  cannot  responsibly  speculate,  Mr. 
Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Where  would  the  funding  come  from  for  this  $1.8 
billion  measure? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  think  that  the  President,  and  indeed 
your  colleagues  want  to  maintain  maximum  flexibility  on  that 
score,  and  I  should  do  everything  I  can  to  preserve  that  for  them. 

$6  BILLION  RUBLE  STABILIZATION  FUND 

Mr.  Oilman.  Under  what  terms  and  conditions  will  the  $6  billion 
ruble  stabilization  fund  be  used  for  Russia?  Do  we  not  need  infla- 
tion under  control  and  macroeconomic  stabilization  first  before  we 
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start  digging  into  that  fund?  And  when  do  you  think  you  might  be 
able  to  reach  that  kind  of  a  goal? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  $6  billion  stabilization  fund,  as  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Oilman,  was  also  a  feature  of  the  ill-fated  and  we 
would  suggest  rather  ill-considered  $24  billion  Gr-7  package  of  last 
year,  would  come  into  play  only  when  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  serve  its  purpose.  That  is,  backing  up  a  ruble 
which  is  moving  briskly  toward  stabilization,  and  that  would  be 
only  when  a  couple  of  other  things  had  happened;  namely,  when 
the  central  bank  had  gotten  control  of  credit  emissions  and  also 
when  an  International  Monetary  Fund  standby  had  succeeded  in 
focusing  and  achieving,  or  providing  incentives  for  progress  toward 
a  considerable  shrinking  of  the  Russian  budget  deficit,  and  moving 
expensive  state  enterprises,  which  are  draining  off  rubles  and  cred- 
its now,  into  the  private  sector. 

REMOVAL  OF  COLD  WAR  RESTRICTIONS  AND  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. At  the  summit  President  Clinton  was  pressed,  as  we  were 
when  we  visited  Russia  the  last  few  weeks,  to  remove  cold  war  re- 
strictions and  language  regarding  Russia  such  as  Jackson-Vanik, 
COCOM,  captive  nations,  weak  legislation,  saying  that  now  we 
want  to  be  an  equal  trading  partner,  and  he  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  all  of  that,  and  we  keep  hearing  that  from  some  of  the 
other  states,  the  independent  states. 

What  are  your  thoughts  about  that?  Are  you  going  to  be  making 
some  request  to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  removing  any  of  those 
restrictions? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Oilman.  We  are — almost 
literally  from  the  moment  that  Air  Force  One  touched  down  in 
Washington  after  returning  from  Vancouver  a  group  has  been 
working  on  that  issue,  set  of  issues,  in  several  ways. 

First  of  all,  we  have  done  an  inventory  of  the  various  pieces  of 
legislation  which  President  Yeltsin  made  clear  that  he  considers  to 
be  legacies  of  the  cold  war  and  which  he  said,  by  the  way,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  personally  offensive  to  him  as  the  democratically 
elected  leader  of  a  post-Communist  Russia.  We  have  also  been  con- 
sulting very  closely  with  Congress,  because,  of  course,  Congpress  has 
a  considerable  interest  and  considerable  authority  here,  and  we 
have  been  consulting  with  our  allies,  because  several  of  the  meas- 
ures involved,  such  as  COCOM,  are  cooperative  measures  involving 
our  NATO  and  other  allies.  And  I  hope  that  in  the  next  several 
days  the  administration  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  some  an- 
nouncements in  this  area. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Oilman  and  I  want  to  work  closely  with  you  on  it.  Just 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  situation  on  this,  in  order  to  meet  the 
legislative  requirements  to  get  something  through  the  House  this 
year,  I  would  think  we  would  need  to  have  your  recommendation 
by  July  1,  in  order  to  move  a  bill  through.  So  I  pass  that  on  for 
your  consideration. 
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Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  was  reluctant  to 
speculate  on  timetables  a  moment  ago  in  another  context,  I  can 
with  confidence  assure  you  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  that  dead- 
line. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  And  with  time  maybe  to  spare. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Well,  if  you  can  come  in  ahead, 
Mr.  Oilman  and  I  would  be  pleased,  but  July  1  is  the  deadline. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilman,  for  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one  last  thought. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  EXPERTS 

As  some  of  us  met  with  some  of  the  leaders  in  Russia  a  few 
weeks  ago,  they  continually  stress  from  different  viewpoints  how 
important  it  was,  in  addition  to  funding,  that  even  more  important 
was  to  make  certain  we  send  over  our  technical  experts,  our  ex- 
perts in  banking,  our  experts  in  marketing,  our  experts  in  helping 
them  get  some  decent  commercial  law  put  in  place. 

I  hope  that  in  all  of  your  considerations  you  are  going  to  give 
that  some  primary  attention,  because  all  of  the  fimding  and  all  of 
the  other  aspects  are  not  going  to  be  very  helpful  if  we  do  not  have 
an  economic  climate  in  place,  an  administrative  climate  in  place 
that  can  help  us  move  forward. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  It  is  not,  as  you  have  quite  rightly  said, 
just  a  matter  of  funds  and  policy.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  doing  every- 
thing we  can,  and  that  means  our  private  sector  as  well,  to  try  to 
help  Russia  and  the  other  new  independent  states  change  what  I 
would  call  their  economic  culture.  And  as  I  am  sure  your  interlocu- 
tors on  your  trip  stressed  to  you  the  kind  of  exchanges  and  tech- 
nical assistance  missions  that  do  them  the  most  good  are  those 
that  have  our  people  go  and  spend  considerable  amounts  of  time 
there,  actually  working  in  their  enterprises,  and  under  the  broad 
category  of  privatization  support,  which  features  in  virtually  all  of 
the  components  that  we  are  talking  about  this  morning,  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  support  that. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lantos,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  continuing  the  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Romania  wnile  I  began  this  nearing,  so  1  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  letting  Mr.  Lantos  have  his  normal  position  in  the  order 
of  call. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  our  distinguished  Ambassador,  but  we  had 
a  meeting  witn  the  President  of  Romania. 

Ambassador  Talbott,  I  think  the  President,  the  Secretary  and 
you  deserve  an  enormous  amoimt  of  credit  for  getting  this  program 
underway.  And  speaking  for  myself,  you  have  my  full,  unqualified 
and  enthusiastic  support.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  have  enormous 
concerns  about  the  possible  success  of  this  venture.  I  would  like  to 
outline  some  of  those  concerns  and  get  your  reactions. 
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A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  number  of  us  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mr.  Michel  visited  Russia,  and  we  had  the  occa- 
sion of  having  lengthy  and  substantive  and  I  think  very  candid  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Yeltsin,  Mr.  Rutskoi,  the  head  of  the  parliament, 
the  head  of  the  constitutional  court.  Several  of  us  met  with  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  And  while  I  have  been  going  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union  since  1956,  this  in  many  ways  was  the  most 
depressing  and  uneasy  visit. 

NATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  understand  how  tenu- 
ous the  position  of  the  good  guys  is;  how  chancy  this  whole  thing 
is;  how  easily  things  could  be  overturned.  I  think  what  is  called  for 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  the  part  of  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, who  are  convinced  that  you  are  on  the  right  track,  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  media,  on  the  part  of  all  opinion-makers  and  opin- 
ion-molders,  is  to  ask  a  very  simple  question:  how  much  would  we 
have  been  ready  to  pay  5  years  ago  had  someone  said  that  one 
could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  the  Soviet  empire  would  collapse, 
that  there  would  be  free  and  open  and  democratic  elections,  a  free 
press,  and  a  total  and  cataclysmic  change  in  the  global  environ- 
ment? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  message  has  not  yet  gotten  through.  I 
think  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  American  institutions  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  from  airlines  to  hospitals  to  colleges,  get  involved  with 
you  in  a  major  way  the  $1.8  billion  is  not  going  to  go  very  far.  We 
will  have  to  develop  together  mechanisms  involving  programs.  For 
instance,  I  mentioned  the  airlines.  Our  airlines  should  be  inviting 
over  flight  attendants  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  the 
airlines,  and  put  them  through  the  same  training  program  that  our 
flight  attendants  go  through,  so  when  they  go  back  the  quality  of 
service  and  consumer  orientedness  of  the  Soviet  air  carrier  will  un- 
dergo some  change.  Our  hotel  chains  should  invite  people  so  they 
will  learn  how  to  function  as  hotel  employees,  banks,  junior  col- 
leges, 4-year  institutions,  what  have  you. 

we  will  have  to  have  a  national  involvement,  and  I  tell  you  why 

1  believe  this  is  necessaiy,  Mr.  Ambassador.  West  Germany  last 
year  spent  $100  billion — $100  billion — on  the  17  million  people  in 
East  Germany.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  through  this  decade,  and 
there  is  still  great  bitterness  and  disenchantment  and  disillusion- 
ment and  unhappiness  in  East  Grermany. 

So  the  relatively  puny  amounts  that  we  will  be  putting  in  and 
our  friends  will  be  putting  in  to  Russia  and  the  other  republics  can- 
not make  the  difference,  the  critical  difference.  It  will  have  to  be 
a  societal  involvement  to  make  the  quantum  leap  that  alone  can 
assure  success. 

Some  of  the  political  leaders  in  Russia  today,  and  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  this,  you  are  a  far  greater  expert  on  Russia  than  I  ever 
will  be — by  the  way,  I  enjoyed  your  book — are  ready,  eager  to  go 
back  to  the  old  regime.  The  Russian  ambassador  in  the  LTkraine  is 
going  around  saying,  well,  this  situation  will  not  last  long,  maybe 

2  or  3  years.  Then  we  go  back  on  the  whole  thing. 

When  we  visited  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Rutskoi,  on  the  wall 
there  was  the  map  of  the  old  Soviet  Union,  not  of  Russia,  and  we 
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probed,  and  the  answers  were  not  that  happy.  I  think  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  unless  we  make  a  major  national  commitment  involving 
friends  and  allies,  and  here  I  would  like  to  make  my  plea  to  have 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  and  you  bring  in  the  Taiwanese 
and  the  Kuwaitis.  I  think  Kuwait  could  spend  its  money  far  better 
on  Russian  aid  than  by  inviting  American  dignitaries  to  visit  there. 
I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  need  to  pull  together  global  re- 
sources, because  unless  you  succeed  we  can  go  back  to  some  very, 
very  difficult  times. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  plans  do  you  have  to  involve  the 
American  people  beyond  just  involving  us  to  vote  for  your  package? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  agree  with  the  substance  of  what  you 
have  said,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  I  admire  and  am  even  a  little  jealous 
of  the  eloquence  of  it.  And  it  reminds  me  of,  or  gives  me  an  occa- 
sion to  emphasize  what  I  see  as  one  of  the  key  parts  of  the  next 
stage  of  our  policy. 

Now  that  we  have  put  in  place  what  we  feel  is  a  sound  set  of 
proposals  that  will  involve,  of  course,  expenditures  by  the  United 
States,  the  next  stage  is  that  all  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  this 
have  to  get  out  and  persuade  as  many  of  our  countrymen  as  pos- 
sible why  this  is  important,  what  needs  to  be  done  next.  And  I  al- 
ready knew  this,  but  I  can  see  that  you  are  going  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  that  effort. 

If  we  believe  that  the  success  of  reform  was  a  sure  thing,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  probably  be  here  before  you  this  morning.  I  think 
you  would  be  spending  your  valuable  time  listening  to  somebody 
else  on  some  other  subject.  If  we  believe  that  it  did  not  require  ex- 
traordinary additional  efforts  on  our  part  in  order  to  support  re- 
form. President  Clinton  would  not  be  doing  what  he  now  is.  And 
that  is  asking  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Arnerican  people  to  con- 
sider the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.3  or  $1.8  billion  over  and 
above  what  he  already  had  to  work  with  at  a  time  of  considerable 
stringency  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  to  make  good 
on  his  promise  to  focus  like  a  laser  beam  on  the  American  economy. 
But  he  did  that,  and  clearly  you  support  him  for  doing  that,  and 
we  are  doing  it  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

My  view  of  the  situation  there,  while  I  share  your  sense  of  ur- 
gency, is  perhaps  not  as  bleak  as  the  one  that  you  got  on  our  trip. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  chance,  I  think,  later  to  talk  in  a  bit  more 
detail  about  your  trip.  But  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  when 
you  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  that  they  face  to  con- 
sider that  against  the  backdrop  of  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have 
already  accomplished,  and  you  really  alluded  to  that  when  you 
talked  about  could  we  have  ever  imagined  just  a  few  years  ago  that 
all  this  would  be  happening. 

Engaging  the  private  sector  in  what  the  United  States  does  is  a 
crucial  part  of  our  policy.  We  hope  to  do  this  through  technical  as- 
sistance, which  will  involve  many  people  from  the  private  sector. 
We  hope  to  do  it  through  our  exchange  program  which  I  hope  will 
be  considerably  expanded,  particularly  under  the  resources  made 
available  through  the  secona  tranche  tnat  we  are  asking  for. 

Let  me  just  respond  to  what  I  know  is  a  special  interest  of  yours, 
and  before  you  arrived  I  was  acknowledging  the  input  that  several 
members  of  this  committee  have  had  into  the  thinking  of  this  ad- 
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ministration.  Now  that  you  are  here  I  will  single  you  out  as  well. 
You  were  the  first  person  that  I  heard  make  a  strong  case  for 
reaching  beyond  the  Gr-7  to  other  countries  who  could  be  enlisted 
in  this  effort. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  work  program  or  a  list  of 
countries,  but  I  can  tell  vou  that  we  are  quite  far  along  in  develop- 
ing this  idea,  because  there  is  a  category  of  nations  who  are  not 
part  of  the  Cx-7,  but  who  have  two  things  in  common.  One  is  that 
they  have  considerable  resources;  and,  second,  they  have  a  geo- 
political interest  of  their  own  in  seeing  reform  contmue  in  Russia 
and  the  other  new  independent  states.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  name  specific  countries,  but  I  can  say  that  coun- 
tries that  find  themselves  in  the  general  neighborhood  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  a  very  real  interest,  I  think,  in  the  steady,  stable 
political  development  of  what  used  to  be  Soviet  Central  Asia.  And 
I  have  received  a  number  of  guests  from  the  new  independent 
states  of  that  region  and  also  from  the  trans-Caucasus,  people  from 
what  are  sometimes  called  Moslem  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  who  have  told  me  that  they  feel  that  the  future  of  political 
and  economic  reform  in  their  coimtries  depends  very  much  on  what 
happens  in  Russia.  So  I  think  that  that  is  a  message  that  we  can 
carry  forth  to  these  other  countries  that  do  have  the  resources  to 
be  a  help  here  and  I  think  there  are  some  specific  sectors  of  sys- 
temic reform  and  infrastructure  support  which  we  can  enlist  them 
in,  and  I  hope  to  personally  stay  in  touch  with  you  on  the  subject 
as  we  develop  this  idea. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  You  have  a  lot  of  sup- 
port here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BARTERING 

Mr.  Ambassador,  in  your  discussion  on  aid,  annoimcements  on 
aid  and  so,  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  bartering.  In  1985,  Con- 
gress authorized  bartering  with  Russia  and  the  republics.  Russia  is 
very  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  I  was  wondering  why  we  have 
not  pursued  bartering  stronger  than  we  have. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  For  what  I  think  is  a  good  reason,  Mr. 
Roth.  The  Russian  economy  itself,  with  all  of  its  current  troubles, 
is  sort  of  teetering  on  the  brink— on  the  brink  at  some  times,  it 
seems,  of  going  back  into  what  you  might  call  an  economic  state 
of  nature,  that  is,  becoming  a  barter  economy.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  happens  when  you  get  into  a  highly  inflationary,  if  not 
hyperinflationary  system.  The  money  of  a  country  loses  its  value. 
Ajid  as  Secretary  Bentsen  pointed  out  several  times  in  Tokyo  last 
week,  if  you  want  to  destroy  a  country  one  good  way  to  do  it  is  de- 
stroy its  currency. 

We  are  trying  to  help  the  Russians  move  toward  traditional  mar- 
ket economics,  and  I  think  that  we  should  do  that  in  all  respects, 
including  our  interaction  with  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with  barter,  and  one  is  that 
once  you  have  identified  the  resources  that  are  going  presumably 
to  be  used  in  barter  transactions,  you  very  quickly  find  yourself  in 
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an  argument  with  them  over  who  owns  those  resources.  Let  me 
give  you  one  example  that  might  come  to  mind. 

An  obvious  commodity  that  could  figure  in  state-to-state  barter 
transactions  is  oil,  because  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  a  lot  of  it. 
Much  of  that  oil  is  in  the  Kashan  region  of  Russia  where  the  domi- 
nant nationality  group,  the  Tartars,  are  asserting  a  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  vis-a-vis  the  Central  Russian  Government. 

If  we  were  to  suggest  bartering — ^this  is  just  notional — oil  for 
grain,  and  we  were  to  end  up  asking  for  or  getting  oil  from  that 
part  of  Russia,  they  would  probably  also  want  the  grain.  In  other 
words,  we  would  just  be  contributing  to  a  device  of  wrangle  within 
Russia  itself. 

Mr.  Roth.  But  would  not  that  logic  follow  when  we  give  dollars 
to  Russia  or  the  republics  who  gets  those  dollars? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  general  proposition 
that  will  guide  us  here.  We  are  going  to  look  for  every  imaginative 
way  possible  that  also  makes  economic  and  political  sense  in  order 
to  carry  forward  our  program.  I  am  certainly  aware  that  underly- 
ing your  question  is  a  point  that  I  take,  and  that  members  of  the 
Congress  have  made  repeatedly,  and  that  is  that  loans  and  credits, 
which  is  an  alternative,  of  course,  simply  piles  on  to  the  problem 
of  Russian  and  NIS  debt.  So  we  are  going  to  look  for  other  ways, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  highlight  what  I  see  as  the  problems  with  bar- 
ter, and  to  make  the  general  point  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
internally,  that  is,  the  way  we  are  trying  to  affect  the  Russian 
economy  is  to  move  them  from  a  barter  economy  to  a  market  econ- 
omy, and  I  think  we  should  set  an  international  context  that  sup- 
ports that  goal. 

'      YELTSIN  vs.  OLD  LINE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  Roth.  I  just  have  one  just  other  question.  And  that  is,  in 
your  book  "At  the  Highest  Levels",  I  think  we  can  see  that  we  mis- 
calculated as  far  as  Yeltsin  was  concerned.  I  was  wondering,  are 
we  miscalculating  as  far  as  the  power  that  Yeltsin  has  today?  And 
what  would  you  say  about  the  old  line  Commimists?  Do  they  still 
have  a  lot  of  power  or  are  they  not  that  influential  today? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  reference  to  the 
book  that  Michael  Beschloss  and  I  published  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  for  me  to  get  out  of  that  business  and  into  my  current  one. 
One  of  the  themes  of  that  book  is  that  the  Bush  administration,  in 
our  view,  that  is,  the  authors'  view,  did  not,  as  many  critics  have 
suggested,  stay  with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  for  too  long.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  you  correctly  read  the  book,  that  we  felt  that  they  greatly 
underestimated  Mr.  Yeltsin.  But  they  did  not  stay  with  Gorbachev 
for  too  long, 

Gorbachev  was  the  only  President  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
right  up  to  the  day,  Christmas  Day  1991,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
ceased  to  exist.  And  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Bush  administration 
handled  Gorbachev  with  the  skill  that  it  did,  which  involved  a  de- 
gree of  accommodation  to  Gorbachev,  made  it  easier  and  more  pos- 
sible that  Gorbachev  would  allow  that  extraordinary  titanic  devel- 
opment to  occur;  namely,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  go  out  of 
business. 
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Boris  Yeltsin  is  the  only  President  that  Russia  has.  Moreover,  he 
is  the  first  democratically  elected  highest  leader  that  Russia  has 
ever  had.  Moreover,  he  is  the  personification  of  reform,  and  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  reform  movement.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  totally  ap- 
propriate that  we  are  supporting  him  as  staunchly  as  we  are. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  are  old  line  Communists.  I  mean,  we  often 
speak  about  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  winning 
the  cold  war.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Russian  people 
ended  up  playing  a  decisive  role  in  bringing  down  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  system.  But  there  are  many,  mamy  people  associated 
with  the  old  regime.  And  as  Mr.  Lantos  was  suggesting  earlier, 
there  are  many  people  who  would  like  to  see  a  restoration  of  the 
old  regime,  and  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  opposition  to  President 
Yeltsin  today. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  around  here  we  frequently  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  praise 
our  witnesses,  and  do  all  that.  I  want  my  comments  to  be  taken 
as  somewhat  above  the  normal  courtesies,  and  particularly  directed 
to  the  President  on  the  way  he  has  responded,  taken  over  this 
issue,  clarified  its  importance  for  the  American  people,  gone  out  on 
a  limb,  despite  the  risks.  There  are  risks  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
ject it.  There  are  risks  that  it  will  not  be  popular  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  notwithstanding  his  superb  talents  of  articulating 
what  is  at  stake  here.  And  there  are  risks  that  things  in  Russia 
may  not  go  in  the  directing  that  we  want.  So  it  is  in  the  context 
of  all  those  risks  that  he  is  explaining  and  coming  out  strong  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  think  he  deserves  the  highest  praise,  as  do 
you  for  having  the  guts  to  be  a  journalist  and  then  be  willing  to 
go  do  something  that  some  other  journalist  is  going  to  write  about. 
So,  I  admire  your  guts,  too. 

STRUGGLE  OF  REFORM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Concerning  the  point  that  you  just  made,  that  Tom  Lantos  made, 
I  was  on  this  trip  to  Russia  and  can  tell  the  story  that  Tom  Lantos 
alluded  to.  When  we  met  with  Vice  President  Rutskoi,  it  became 
clear  that  there  is  a  struggle  going  on  there.  There  is  conflict. 
There  are  forces  of  reform  and  democracy  and  there  are  forces  who 
do  not  want  it.  Today's  Washington  Post  talks  about  Vice  President 
Rutskoi  equating  reform  with  corruption,  and  he  is  going  to  restore 
integrity  to  the  process.  Well,  this  is  the  Vice  President  whom  we 
met  with  in  his  office  as  he  sat  under  the  picture  of  Peter  the 
Great.  On  the  wall  was  this  large  map.  And  I  finally  found  some 
use  for  2  years  of  Russian  33  years  ago  that  I  do  not  remember  a 
word  of,  and  that  was  I  could  recognize  that  above  that  map  it  said 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists  Republics. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  I  went  up  to  him,  and  I  said,  "Mr. 
Vice  President,  how  come  you  have  that  map  on  the  wall?"  He  said, 
"Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that  map?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  you  are 
Vice  President  of  Russia,  not  of  the  Soviet  Union."  And  he  says, 
"The  forces  of  political  and  economic  and  geographic  integration  are 
so  strong  that  within  a  very  short  time  we  will  all  be  back  together. 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  map." 
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This  is  not  a  gentleman  who  has  disavowed  the  notion  of  Soviet 
empire,  I  venture  to  say.  And  that  is  why  I  tJiink  what  you  are 
doing  in  that  context  is  particularly  important. 

If  my  red  light  is  on  oecause  I  talked  that  long,  I  will  ask  only 
one  question.  I  want  to  clarify  the  issue  of  the  money  in  the  budget 
to  make  sure  I  understand. 

FUNDING 

Vancouver  monies  are  essentially  monies  already  appropriated, 
getting  them  going,  redirecting  them,  focusing  them  on  specific 
projects,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  additional  grain  cred- 
its. Gr-7  monies,  apart  from  the  $500  million — I  forget  what  you 
call  that  account.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  public  radio  uses  to 
raise  money. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  Special  Privatization  and  Restructur- 
ing Fund. 

Mr.  Herman.  Right.  Apart  from  that,  you  have  the  Gr-7  efforts, 
some  of  which  we  nave  already  participated  in,  but  those  monies 
have  not  been  distributed.  Then  you  have  what  you  call  the  Van- 
couver II  money.  My  assumption  is  you  are  going  to  be  asking  Con- 
gress to  pass  that  tnis  year. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Funding  mechanisms  and  timetable  is  still 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Berman.  Oh,  all  right. 

And  the  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  already  dealt  with 
by  our  budget  resolution  which  takes  that  into  consideration  and 
which  does  not  require  any  special  consideration,  transfers  or  oth- 
erwise because  it  is  in  the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  Congress; 
is  that  correct? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Berman.  OK. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  First  of  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Berman,  for 
explaining  the  system  of  lights  here.  I  thought  that  these  were  for 
me  and  I  could  not  understand  why  the  red  light  kept  going  on 
when  I  was  not  even  talking.  I  feel  a  little  better  about  that  now. 
I  thought  maybe  somebody  was  reading  my  mind. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate,  of  course,  for  me  to  express 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  have  thought  a  few 
times  of  applying  them  to  administration  witnesses,  but  I  refrained 
from  doing  it. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  But  I  do  not  qualify  yet,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  are  doing  fine. 

POLITICAL  situation  IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  want  to  come  back  to  your  observation 
about  the  political  situation.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  anybody  from  the  administration  to  comment  on  specific  person- 
alities with  whom  you  may  have  met  while  you  were  there.  But  if 
you  were  part  of  a  congressional  delegation  that  goes  back  to  Mos- 
cow several  months  down  the  road,  not  to  mention  several  years 
down  the  road,  I  will  not  say  anything  about  who  I  hope  you  would 
meet  with  in  the  Vice  President's  office  over  there,  but  I  certainly 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  different  map  on  the  wall,  but  I  hope 
there  will  be  the  same  portrait,  and  I  don't  know  if  Vice  President 
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Rutskoi  pointed  it  out,  but,  of  course,  what  is  most  distinctive 
about  the  legacy  of  Peter  the  Great  is  that  he  opened  Russia  to  the 
West. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Talbott,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance 
here.  I  have  just  a  couple  comments  and  then  a  couple  questions 
if  I  can  work  them  in. 

SITUATION  IN  THE  UKRAINE 

First  of  all,  I  do  want  to  express  to  you  also  the  concern  I  have 
heard  about  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine.  I  really  doubt  whether 
we  are  paying  enough  attention  to  the  difficulties  there.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  kind  of  resources  we  are  devoting  to  the  Ukraine  are 
insufficient.  I  believe  that  the  level  of  hostility  within  the  Russian 
leadership  toward  the  Ukraine  is  something  we  need  to  take  much 
more  seriously. 

FARMER-TO-FARMER  PROGRAM 

I  would  also  comment  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Farmer-to- 
Farmer  program  be  used.  I  pushed  the  initiation  of  that  program 
in  the  first  place.  I  intend  to  watch  to  see  that  some  interests  out- 
side the  administration  that  want  to  divert  that  program  from  its 
original  and  statutory  purposes  are  not  successful. 

FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS  FUNDING 

Ambassador,  I  hate  to  be  the  person  who  focuses  on  this  issue 
as  much  as  I  do,  frankly,  but  if  I  do  not  bring  it  up  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  brought  up  in  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  $700  million 
which  is  suggested  for  the  Food  for  Progress  Administration,  and 
the  possibility  that  over  half  of  those  funds  will  go  for  transpor- 
tation and  not  for  grain  purchases. 

Today,  the  current  international  rate  of  moving  grain  to  the  Bal- 
tic or  Black  Sea  ports  is  $28  to  $31  per  ton.  This  compares  with 
the  U.S.  bottoms  rate  of  approximately  $50  per  ton  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement.  The  Food  for  Progress  Program  re- 
quires, unlike  the  CCC  commercial  sales  programs,  that  three- 
quarters  of  those  grain  or  other  products  move  by  American  bot- 
toms. 

Now,  since  the  President's  announcement  it  has  moved  from  $50 
to  $85  to  $100  per  ton.  This  week  the  most  recent  U.S.  price  quotes 
reached  $138  per  ton.  You  can  clearly  see  the  kind  of  price  gouging 
that  is  going  on  in  anticipation  that  the  relatively  small  number  of 
American  bottoms  will  be  moving  all  of  that  grain,  I  would  urge 
you  to  look  very  seriously  at  that  issue.  We  cannot  afford  to  throw 
away  that  much  money,  and  the  level  of  support  in  the  Congress 
will  be  affected  by  this  issue. 

You  could  look  at  the  transportation  costs  coming  from  the 
Nunn-Lugar  funds.  I  think  there  are  people  looking  at  the  notwith- 
standing clause  as  an  opportunity  to  avoid  cargo  preference,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  some  reasonable  level.  The  previous  administration 
looked  at  the  concept  of  saying  that  the  cost  of  moving  American 
products  under  cargo  preference  should  not  exceed  foreign  costs  by 
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100  percent.  In  other  words,  domestic  shippers  could  double  the 
international  rate,  but  no  more  than  double.  You  certainly  should 
not  be  tripling  it  and  quadrupling  it.  So  I  bring  this  issue  to  your 
attention,  ana  I  will  not  ask  you  tor  a  comment  at  this  point  unless 
you  would  care  to. 

I  would  simply  like  to  move  to  the  second  issue,  and  that  is  the 
Democracy  Corps.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Hyde  were  leaders  in  estab- 
lishing this  effort.  We  have  authorized  it.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  little  that  survives  in  the  administration  s  proposal  except 
the  name.  Most  of  the  purposes  of  the  Democracy  Corps  under  the 
McCurdy-Hyde  legislation,  which  I  was  supportive,  are  not  being 
implemented  in  the  suggestion.  If  you  have  any  reaction  to  that 
now  or  later,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  it,  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you.  You  have  raised  four  issues. 
Let  me  respond  as  briefly  as  possible  to  all  of  them. 

UKRAINE 

On  Ukraine;  Ukraine  is  an  extraordinarily  important  country 
both  in  the  absolute  and  to  the  United  States,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we,  the  United  States,  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  very 
broad,  deep,  mutually  beneficial,  mutually  enriching  relationship 
with  Ukraine.  The  operative  word  in  our  policy  toward  all  the  new 
independent  states  is  partnership,  and  we  have  alreadv  made  some 
efforts  to  broaden  our  partnership  with  Ukraine,  and  there  is  clear- 
ly more  that  we  could  be  doing,  but  I  assure  you  that  there  is 
money  for  Ukraine  in  all  of  the  programs,  virtually  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  are  talking  about.  Even  though  tiiere  has  been  what 
I  hope  is  an  understandably  and  justifiably  a  Russia  emphasis  for 
the  first  couple  of  months  here,  you  will  see  in  the  months  to  come 
that  we  really  are  going  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  policy  toward 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

But  one  of  the  key  elements  of  partnership  is  that  the  two  sides 
be  able  to  count  on  each  other  to  keep  their  commitments  to  each 
other  and  their  international  commitments.  And  Ukraine  has  sim- 
ply not  done  that  on  a  critical  subject,  which  is  the  disposition  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  than  are  still 
found  on  the  territory  of  Ukraine. 

Ukraine  made  an  obligation  in  Lisbon  last  year  that  it  would  rat- 
ify the  START  I  treaty  and  accede  to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  as  a  nonnuclear  state.  And  it  continues  to  procrastinate  and 
not  to  keep  that  obli^^ation.  And  until  that  issue  can  be  resolved  it 
is  going  to  have  a  distracting  and  limiting  effect,  I  am  afraid,  on 
the  possibilities  for  having  a  mil  relationship  with  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Ambassador,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  that,  but 
I  do  think  that  you  have  to  see  which  is  causing  which  factor  and 
which  reaction. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  We  will  try  to  get  it  right,  and  I  intend  to 
make  my  first  visit  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  llie  first  stop  that  I  make  in  the  area  is  going  to  be  in  Kiev, 
and  I  will  be  going  on  from  there  to  Russia. 

AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

On  agricultural  technical  assistance,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
import^t  kinds  of  technical  assistance  that  we  can  engage  in,  and 
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you  can  count  on  me  personally  to  do  everything  I  can  to  make 
sure  that  it  remains  a  strong  component. 

CARGO  PREFERENCES 

On  the  issue  of  cargo  preferences,  you  have  identified  a  very  real 
problem.  The  current  estimates  that  I  have  are  between  $200  and 
$250  million  of  the  $700  million  that  we  have  asked  in  Food  for 
Progress  assistance  to  Russia  is  going  to  be  taken  up  in  transpor- 
tation cost,  because  of  this  feature. 

Now,  we  are  as  concerned  as  you  are  about  the  impact  of  higher 
freight  costs  as  we  are  trying  to  help  the  food  situation  in  Russia, 
because  obviously  those  proportions  means  less  food  gets  to  the 
people  it  is  intended  to  reach.  Now,  we  are  not  recommending  any 
changes  to  the  cargo  preference  legislation  at  this  time,  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  consulting  very 
closely  with  members  of  Congress  on  what  to  do,  and  I  will  see  to 
it,  if  others  have  not  already  seen  to  it,  that  the  suggestions  you 
made  are  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Ambassador,  may  I  suggest  this  is  CCC 
grain.  The  President  has  waiver  authority  when  it  reaches  an  ex- 
cessive point,  and  I  just  urge  you  to  look  at  the  waiver  authority 
the  President  has. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  sir. 

democracy  corps 

On  the  democracy  corps,  it  is  our  intention  to  greatly  expand  the 
democracy  corps  from  the  level  that  we  were  envisioning  in  the 
first  Vancouver  package  to  the  second  bilateral  package,  and  I  will 
look  into  the  question  of  what  you  see  as  divergences  between  what 
we  are  calling  the  democracy  corps  and  the  earlier  legislation  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  as  much  compatibility  as  possible  between 
them.  I  will  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

foreign  assistance  to  RUSSIA  from  G-7  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like 
to  welcome  the  Ambassador  here  before  the  committee,  and  also 
echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  concerns  that  definitely  the  American  public  has  about  the  for- 
eign assistance  that  we  are  giving  to  Russia;  for  that  matter,  to 
other  countries. 

I  just  have  a  question  here  in  terms  of  the  support  the  Gr-7  coun- 
tries are  providing  for  Russia.  And  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  I  have 
got  a  $28.4  billion  package.  But  I  am  just  curious  as  to  how  this 
is  being  divided  in  some  proportionate  terms,  because  this  comes 
out  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank.  I  do  not 
see  a  breakdown  on  how  the  Gr-7  coimtries  are  making  the  appro- 
priate donations  in  terms  of  how  we  came  out  with  this  $28.4  bil- 
lion assistance  that  we  are  going  to  provide. 

It  is  true  as  to  these  institutions,  Mr.  Ambassador,  but  I  want 
to  know  by  country  basis  how  are  we — ^how  is  the  breakdown  on 
that?  Does  this  mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  or  funding  for  these  international  lending  institu- 
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tions?  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  more  fun- 
damental arithmetic  here  in  terms  of  how  our  country  is  going  to 
have  to  provide  its  percentage  on  this  $28.4  bilHon. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  On  the  country-by-country  breakdown,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  get  back  to  you.  But  basically  there  is  no  new 
American  money  required  here  with  two  exceptions.  We  will  be  pro- 
viding some  support  to  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development's  Small  and  Intermediate  Enterprise  Fund,  and  I 
might  just  while  we  are  at  the  table  here  be  able  to  get  a  specific 
figure  on  that,  and  the  other  multilateral  macroeconomic  program 
that  will  require  new  American  money,  if  it  goes  ahead,  is  the  one 
that  I  have  already  referred  to  as  the  Special  Privatization  and  Re- 
structuring Fund,  which  we  hope  to  fund  to  the  level  of  $2  billion, 
with  an  additional  $2  billion  of  cofinancing.  But  of  that,  and  I  want 
to  stress  that,  of  that  only  $500  million  would  be  American  money. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Speckhard,  has  provided  me  with  the  number 
on  the  American  contribution  to  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  Small  and  Intermediate  Enterprise 
Fund,  and  that  would  be  about  $30  million. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  think  what  gets  probably  as  a  matter  of 
clarification  to  the  American  public  is  exactly  how  the  funding  is 
being  provided  and  to  what  capacity.  We  cannot  even  get  a  $16  bil- 
lion jobs  bill  through  the  Congress  in  terms  of  what  tne  President 
has  proposed  here.  For  the  last  2  fiscal  years  we  have  contributed 
over  $10  billion  to  assist  the  former  Soviet  states  to  become  inde- 
pendent. 

Reflecting  on  what  Mr.  Lantos  said  earlier,  West  Germany  has 
contributed  over  $100  billion  to  provide  for  the  $17  million  East 
Germans  and  they  are  still  having  very  serious  problems.  I  just 
wanted  to  reflect  on  these  figures  and  see  how  we  can  really  justify 
giving  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to  assist,  and  how  this 
will  be  reflective  on  our  own  economic  interests;  how  will  this  help 
the  American,  average  American  saying  it  is  OK,  let  us  go  ahead 
and  donate  these  billions  of  dollars  to  Russia,  because  it  is  for  my 
welfare  as  well. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  that  is  a  question  to  which  we,  the 
administration,  must  have  an  answer,  obviously,  if  we  are  going  to 
proceed.  And  the  answer,  I  think,  is  this.  That  we  are  in  a  position 
today  to  be  devoting  the  kind  of  attention  and  resources  to  fixing 
some  of  the  problems  in  our  own  economy,  in  our  own  society,  to 
some  significant  degree  because  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  We  are  able  to  do  this  largely  because  we  can 
even  use  the  extraordinary  phrase,  which  few  of  us  thought  we 
would  ever  use  in  our  lifetimes,  "former  Soviet  Union".  The  end  of 
the  cold  war  has  made  possible  huge  savings  in  defense  and  has 
freed  up  money  that  can  be  used  for  important  domestic  priorities. 

One  way  to  describe  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  new  independent  states  is  to  say  we  are  trying 
to  assure  that  the  cold  war  stays  over,  and  that  we  can  continue 
along  the  course  on  which  we  are  now  embarked. 

I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  that  formulation,  because  it  sounds 
too  negative.  It  sounds  that  all  we  are  engaged  in  is  damage  limita- 
tion. It  is  not  just  damage  limitation.  Russia  is  an  extraordinarily 
rich  country.  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  It  is  rich  in  human  re- 
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sources.  And  if  they  can  get  it  right,  if  they  can  succeed  in  the  ex- 
periment in  which  they  are  now  embarked,  not  too  far  in  the  future 
they  will  represent  a  market  for  American  goods,  a  reliable  source 
of  raw  materials,  and  indeed  manufactured  products  from  which 
Americans  will  benefit.  They  will  be  a  stable  and  reliable  partner 
for  us,  and  the  American  people  will  benefit.  But  this  is  a  critical 
period.  And  as  Congressman  Lantos  was  saying  earlier,  it  is  really 
kind  of  a  moment  of  truth  this  week,  this  month,  this  year,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  asking  the  American  people  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  that  future  that  I  just  described. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  One  additional  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Why  has  this  become  just  an  issue  for  the  G— 7  countries? 

I  think,  taking  again  what  Congressman  Lantos  has  said  earlier, 
Taiwan  has  ready  reserves  of  over  $80  billion.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, South  Korea,  these  countries  are  not  Third  World  countries. 
They  are  economically  well  off.  Why  are  they  not  being  asked  to 
provide  assistance?  Should  this  not  really  become  a  United  Nations 
issue,  and  not  just  for  the  richest  countries  of  the  world?  I  mean, 
why  are  we  being  somewhat  provincial  in  this  issue?  If  the  world 
is  really  that  serious  about  Russia  and  its  future,  should  this  not 
really  be  a  worldwide  issue  and  not  just  for  the  G-7  countries  to 
provide  for? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  As  I  indicated  in  my  response  to  Mr.  Lan- 
tos' statement,  I  agree  with  him  and  with  you  that  it  should  be, 
and  that  we  do  intend  to  take  this  effort  beyond  the  G-7. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Snowe. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  welcome 
Ambassador  Talbott  to  the  committee  here  this  morning, 

ENSURING  EFFECTIVE  EXPENDITURE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Obviously,  I  think  we  understand  the  interest  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  in  the  development  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent states,  and  the  future  of  Russia.  I  guess  one  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  do  have  is  based  on  the  fact  that  over  the  last  2  years 
in  the  $600  to  $700  million  that  we  have  appropriated  in  funds,  in 
addition,  another  $800  million  in  the  dismantlement  of  nuclear 
weapons,  that  very  little  of  that  money  has  been  expended  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  but  probably  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  difficulty 
in  delivering  that  money  and  expending  it  in  Russia  in  the  manner 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  appropriations  that  we  have  provided  for. 

So  I  guess  I  am  concerned,  one,  is  how  are  we  going  to  improve 
the  pace  of  expenditures  that  meets  the  goals  that  are  necessary; 
that  we  are  not  losing  our  money;  that  it  is  not  going  down  the 
drain;  that  we  are  making  sure  that  we  are  providing  the  technical 
expertise  that  is  so  vital,  I  think,  in  development  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  in  Russia. 

So  my  first  question  really  is,  is  how  come  we  have  not  been  able 
to  spend  the  money  that  we  have  appropriated  in  the  last  2  years? 
I  understand  that  President  Clinton  has  really  of  what,  the  $1.5, 
$1.7  billion,  $700  million  of  which  is  existing  funds;  am  I  correct? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Correct. 
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Ms.  Snowe.  And  that  is  money  that  we  appropriated  over  the 
last  2  years. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes. 

Ms.  Snowe.  What  have  been  the  problems  in  delivering  those 
funds  to  Russia? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  will  try  to  give  you  at  least  a  cursory  ac- 
coimting  therein.  If  you  feel  it  useful  and  appropriate,  I  would  be 
glad  to  followup  with  more  specifics,  but  let  me  make  by  way  of 
prologue  a  general  comment  which  is  keep  in  mind  that  last  year, 
that  is,  1992,  was  an  unusual  one  in  that  it  was  a  Presidential 
election  year,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  election  it  in- 
volved the  transition,  which  slowed  the  process  down  somewhat. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  money  that  has  already 
been  appropriated  is  heading  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  it  gets  there  and  it  gets 
there  in  a  way  that  you  will  be  satisfied  it  is  properly  spent. 

Over  $700  million  is  available  under  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993 
funds.  Now,  all  $700  million  of  that  has  been  assigned  to  projects; 
that  is,  we  know  where  it  is  to  go  and  what  good  it  is  to  do.  $280 
million  of  the  $700  million  has  been  obligated,  that  is,  committed 
to  specific  contracts;  and  an  additional  $335  million  is  about  to  be 
obligated. 

Now,  on  the  critical  question  of  how  we  can  be  sure  that  this 
money  is  well  spent  and  that  it  does  not  disappear  one  way  or  an- 
other, first  of  all,  there  is,  as  I  emphasized  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, a  heavy  emphasis  in  our  policy  on  privatization  and  on  the 
nongovernmental  sectors.  That  means  that  we  can  have  a  little  bit 
more  confidence  that  the  people  that  we  are  dealing  with,  whom  we 
are  targeting  for  as  the  reform  support  actually  get  it. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  Gr-7  in  the  Tokyo  meeting  last  week 
that  in  the  area  of  macroeconomic  stabilization  where  very  large 
amounts  of  money,  including  American  money,  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved. The  G-7  must  have  a  mechanism  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  being  appropriately  spent,  that  the  programs  are  being 
implemented  in  a  way  that  really  helps  Russian  reform.  And  the 
United  States,  to  that  end,  has  made  a  proposal  to  the  G-7  that 
an  office  be  established  in  Moscow  to  be  called  a  support  implemen- 
tation office  that  would  be  headed  by  representatives  of  the  G-7 
and  would  have  appropriate  staff  in  order  to  keep  close  watch  on 
this  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Russian  reformers. 

So  this  overall  goal  of  assuring  proper  expenditure  of  the  funds 
and  reliable  implementation  of  the  programs  is  very  much  on  our 
minds. 

Ms.  Snowe.  So  there  will  be  an  office  in  Russia? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  G-7  has — we  only  made  this  proposal 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  the  G-7  joint  ministerial  when  Sec- 
retaries Christopher  and  Bentsen  were  there.  It  immediately  gar- 
nered some  support  from  the  other  ministers.  They  have  sent  up 
a  working  group  to  perfect  the  idea  with  instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  G-7  heads  of  state  who  will  be  meeting  in  Tokyo  in  July. 
So  we  hope  that,  in  addition  to  support  for  the  programs  that  we 
have  suggested,  such  as  the  Special  Privatization  and  Restructur- 
ing Fund,  we  will  also  be  able  to  create  an  implementing  facility 
of  the  kind  that  I  described. 
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Ms.  Snowe.  Well,  is  it  AID  that  oversees  the  appropriations  of 
our  money  in  Russia  currently?  I  mean,  are  they  the  ones  that 
oversee  the  contracts  that  are  negotiated  in  the 
nongovernmental 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  AID  is  very,  very  closely  involved  in 
all  of  this,  yes. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Well,  will  there  be  one  office  that  will  be  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  funds  that  are  expended? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Our  assistance  programs  are  to  be  and  are 
now  being  coordinated  by  someone  with  the  title  of  coordinator  of 
assistance  to  the  new  independent  states.  It  has  been  for  a  little 
over  a  year  Ambassador  Rich  Armitage,  who  I  might  use  this  occa- 
sion to  say  has  done  an  absolutely  splendid  job  in  getting  a  great 
deal  of  concrete  American  assistance  on  to  the  ground  out  there  in 
a  hurry,  and  doing  it  in  a  way  that  I  think  has  had  both  economic 
and  political  benefit. 

Ambassador  Armitage  will  be  succeeded  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  by  Ambassador  Tom  Simons,  who  is  currently  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Poland,  and  he  will  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  coordi- 
nating our  assistance  programs  to  the  entire  region,  working  very 
closely  with  AID,  and  indeed  with  me. 

PACE  OF  DELIVERING  THE  EXPENDITURES 

Ms.  Snowe.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  slovoiess  of  the  expend- 
itures in  delivering  the  funds  over  the  last  2  years?  Is  it  because 
there  has  not  been  a  single  coordinator  or  a  single  agency  that  is 
the  problem? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  I  think  this  administration,  and  this 
is  not  to  criticize  our  predecessors,  by  the  way.  I  mean,  this  was 
all  very  new  for  the  Bush  administration  when  it  faced  this  whole 
array  of  challenges.  We  have  had  a  year's  experience.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  from  that  experience.  We  have  learned  some  things 
about  how  our  own  government  can  best  operate,  and  we  have 
learned  some  things  about  the  situation  on  the  ground  there. 

I  think  you  would  agree  that,  while  best  of  all  is  to  expend  these 
funds  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  might  add  that  President  Clin- 
ton has  been  quite  adamant  in  meetings  that  I  have  had  with  him 
that  he  wants  money  that  is  approved  to  go  forward  quickly  and 
the  programs  to  have  an  impact  in  the  near  term.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  it  be  spent  right,  so  that  if  there  is  some  delay  I  would 
hope  that  in  some  cases  that  delay  is  because  we  are  making  sure 
that  it  is  spent  right. 

There  is  another  feature.  You  mentioned  the  Nunn-Lugar  funds. 
Remember  that  Nunn-Lugar  requires  us  to  engage  in  negotiations 
with  other  governments  for  other  governments:  Russia,  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine 

Ms.  Snowe.  Right. 

Ambassador  Talbott  [continuing].  On  the  very,  very  sensitive 
issue  and  technically  difficult  issue  of  how  safely  to  dismantle  the 
nuclear  weapons  that  they  inherited  from  the  old  Soviet  Union. 
Those  negotiations  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I  think  that 
you  will  see  an  acceleration  in  the  pace  and  also  an  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  way  we  carryout  these  programs. 
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CAPITAL  FLIGHT 


Ms.  Snowe.  Well,  my  emphasis  on  the  pace  is  to  get  to  the  issue 
of  efficiency,  and  that  obviously  is  my  concern.  And  given  the  fact 
as  well  of  the  $2  billion  a  month,  according  to  Investors  Business 
Daily,  of  capital  flight  from  Russia  also,  I  think,  raises  some  seri- 
ous concerns.  Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to  see  our  money  ending 
up  in  Swiss  bank  accounts,  and  we  have  to  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  discourage  that  flight,  because  obviously  that  is  money  that 
otherwise  could  be  invested  in  Russia,  and  we  should  be  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  encourage  reform  in  Russia,  and  President 
Yeltsin  to  adopt  reforms,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  they  have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  $24  billion 
that  the  Gr-7  provided  through  the  IMF,  because  of  their  failure  to 
institute  reform. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  two-way  street  in  this  effort,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned from  that  standpoint  tnat,  one,  we  do  not  lose  or  money  ei- 
ther to  the  bureaucracy  or  to  Swiss  bank  accounts;  and  that  it  is 
being  utilized  effectively.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  over  the  last  2  years  for  whatever  reasons  has  to 
be  addressed,  and  I  hope  that  in  that  process  that  we  correct  these 
problems,  but  also  protect  the  use  of  the  way  our  money  is  being 
spent  in  Russia. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  when  you  say  two-way  street,  you 
are  of  course  underscoring  one  of  the  themes  of  what  I  have  been 
saying,  and  that  is  that  we  regard  this  as  a  partnership  between 
us  and  the  Russian  reformers.  And  whatever  critical  you  might 
have  to  say  about  the  Russian  bureaucracy  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  I  have  heard  from  some  of  the  reform  ministers. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  capital  flight  from 
Russia  has  been  the  high  level  of  inflation,  because  Russians,  and 
particularly  Russians  who  have  come  into  large  amounts  of  money, 
do  not  want  to  keep  it  in  Russia,  and  getting  inflation  under  con- 
trol is  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Yeltsin  government. 

Wherever  possible  we  try  to  rely  not  on  governmental  bodies  to 
distribute  particularly  such  things  as  emergency  food  and  medicine 
aid,  but  to  work  for  private  voluntary  organizations  which  we  can 
get  much  closer  to  and  have  more  confidence  in  that  they  are 
spending  the  money  properly. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SUCCESS  OF  monetary  REFORM  EFFORTS  IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET 

UNION 

Let  me  follow  directly  on  at  least  one  element  of  what  Mrs. 
Snowe  was  asking  about.  We  have  focused  a  great  deal  of  our  re- 
form efforts  in  terms  of  monetary  policy  and  macroeconomic  reform 
and  many  of  our  measurements  of  success  have  been  aimed  in  that 
broader  direction.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  nation  like  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  which  had  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  bu- 
reaucracies, one  of  the  real  problems  is  that  the  microeconomic 
measurements  that  they  had  relied  on  for  decades  are  totally  irrel- 
evant to  market-driven  economies,  and  do  not  give  us  a  clear  or 
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comparable  picture  of  the  performance  of  an  economy  in  transition. 
It  is  a  particular  problem  when  we  try  to  assess  the  success  that 
we  have  in  driving  our  dollars  into  localities,  in  business-to-busi- 
ness settings  particularly.  It  is  also  difficult  to  envision  how  repub- 
lic officials  might  be  judging  the  success  of  their  own  efforts  in 
those  market  economy  terms.  That  is  one  side  of  the  question. 

On  the  other,  we  have  businesses  that  are  looking  for  opportuni- 
ties to  invest  in  ways  that  are  productive  and  can  move  an  econ- 
omy away  from  reliance  on  assistance  and  more  toward  reliance  on 
investment  and  productive  growth.  And  our  people  do  not  have 
adequate  or  reliable  statistical  systems,  data,  bodies  of  data  that 
are  in  terms  that  are  familiar  to  them  in  order  to  measure  the  reli- 
ability of  an  investment  or  the  setting  in  which  those  dollars  might 
be  driven. 

Do  you  believe  that  an  investment  in  building  that  kind  of  data 
system  on  a  microeconomic  level  would  be  valuable?  Is  it  something 
that  we  ought  to  perhaps  not  condition  our  assistance  on,  but  make 
concomitant  with  that  assistance,  and  that  we  ought  to  use  such 
a  system  as  a  measure,  one  small  measure,  of  the  success  that  they 
have  and  that  we  might  have  in  the  future. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  short  answer  is,  yes,  I  do,  and  I  would 
also  endorse  your  disclaimer  about  making  it  conditional.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  it  conditional.  I  would  put  it  much  as  you 
have.  I  think  that  this  should  be  a  theme  and  an  objective  in  our 
privatization  efforts  and  in  our  exchanges. 

For  example,  one  profession  which  is  much  needed  and  much  in 
demand  on  the  receiving  end  is  accountants,  because  that,  like  so 
many  other  professions,  to  put  it  mildly  have  not  thrived  under  the 
old  Soviet  system.  And  I  think  concomitant  with  this  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  do  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  that  is  to  use  our 
influence  in  different  ways  to  try  to  improve  the  climate  as  well  as 
the  structure  for  trade  and  investment  in  business  activities  of  all 
kinds.  This  is,  incidentally,  high  priority  and  extremely  problem- 
atic, because  there  is  not  now  in  Russia  the  legal  structure  that  is 
conducive  to  doing  business.  Among  other  things,  there  is  not — 
there  is  not  anything  like  sufficient  private  property  law  to  make 
it  easy  or  in  some  cases  even  possible  to  buy  companies  or  prop- 
erty. You  immediately  find  yourself  thrown  into  legal  and  jurisdic- 
tional wrangles  with  local  and  regional  authorities  over  who  owns 
the  company  that  you  had  thought  you  had  gone  to  buy. 

But  we  have  done  two  things  on  that  score  which  I  hope  will 
help.  We  have  set  up  two  very  high-level  joint  commissions,  as  we 
are  calling  them,  that  will  try  on  the  Russian  side  to  provide  a 
high-level  management  impulse  down  into  the  bureaucracy  and 
down  into  the  legislature  to  get  laws  and  regulations  changed  in 
a  way  that  will  make  the  environment  more  conducive  to  business. 
One  of  these  is  going  to  be  cochaired  by  Vice  President  Gore,  and 
is  going  to  concentrate  on  the  all-important  energy  sector,  which  by 
the  way  includes  nuclear  energy,  and  oil  and  gas  and  nuclear;  and 
also  the  critical  area  of  commercial  space  launch.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Ron  Brown,  and  a  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Shokin, 
will  be  meeting,  I  believe,  later  this  month  to  hold  the  first  meeting 
of  what  is  called  the  U.S. -Russian  Business  Development  Commis- 
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sion,  and  this  will  serve  much  the  same  function.  So  we  do  have 
this  much  in  mind. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

AID  TO  ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador,  some  very  prominent  Democrats  have  been  articu- 
lating what  heretofore  has  been  unthinkable;  namely,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt and  Senator  Leahy  have  talked  in  terms  of  cutting  back  on 
the  aid  given  to  Israel  and  Egypt  as  a  source  of  helping  to  pay  for 
this  Russian  program. 

How  does  the  administration  feel  about  that? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  general  point  that  I  made  earlier  I 
would  reiterate  in  this  context.  And  that  is  that  we  are  going  to — 
have  already  begun  and  are  going  to  continue  until  we  get  a  proper 
resolution  of  the  matter,  consult  intensively  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  how  properly  to  fund  the  package  of  assistance  for  Rus- 
sia and  the  new  independent  states  that  I  have  talked  about  here 
today. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  speculate  about  the  outcome  of  those  delib- 
erations or  prejudice  them,  but  it  is  certainly  our  intention,  that  is, 
the  administration's  intention,  and  President  Clinton  has  reiter- 
ated his  strong  views  on  this,  to  continue  very  significant  levels  of 
assistance  to  Israel  and  Egypt. 

GOING  beyond  THE  G-7  FOR  REFORM  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Hyde.  Do  you  share  Mr.  Lantos,  and  I  am  sorry  he  has  left, 
but  that  is  what  happens  when  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
these  questions,  do  you  share  his  view  that  Kuwait  might  well  bet- 
ter have  spent  whatever  it  cost  them  to  honor  President  Bush  who 
led  a  coalition  of  26  countries,  many  of  them  Moslem,  in  fighting 
and  turning  back  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  that  that  money  might  have 
better  been  spent  aiding  the  rehabilitation  and  the  political  and 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia?  Do  you  share  that  view? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  think  what  I  will  say  in  response  to  that, 
Mr.  Hyde,  is  simply  that  I  take  your  point,  and  I  take  it  very  much 
in  the  context  of  what  I  said  in  response  to  Mr.  Lantos,  and  that 
is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  or  useful,  particularly  g^ven 
conversations  that  I  may  be  having  on  the  diplomatic  circuit  in  the 
weeks  and  months  to  come,  to  sav  too  much  about  specific  coun- 
tries. But  the  general  point  I  think  is  one  that  I  have  already  en- 
dorsed, and  that  is  that  we  should  reach  beyond  the  Gr-7  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  genuinely  international  support  for  reform  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that.  I  think  where  we 
might  have  some  disagreement  was  on  chastising  Kuwait  for  what 
some  think  was  its  gauche  conduct  in  honoring  President  Bush,  but 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  comment  on  that  and  it  is  no  fun  without 
Mr.  Lantos  here.  [Laughter.] 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  off  the  hook 
then.  I  do  not  want  to  chastise  anybody  here  today. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  understand. 
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CARGO  PREFERENCE 


Cargo  preference  was  brought  up,  and  I  was  interested  in  your 
response  to  that.  You  were  noncommittal,  but  you  said  you  would 
take  these  concerns  into  consideration  as  we  move  along.  Now,  try- 
ing to  sell  this  program  is  going  to  be  tough  at  best,  as  you  know, 
given  the  competition  for  scarce  tax  dollars  by  domestic  needs.  The 
cargo  preference  is  one  thing  that  is  awfully  hard  to  explain  to  peo- 
ple oack  home,  why  some  of  this  money  is  going  to  go  to  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  welfare  queens  of  the  sea,  not  to  feed 
hungry  Russian  people  who  otherwise  might  involve  themselves  in 
civic  disorder  if  they  are  too  hungry. 

Another  aspect  that  makes  it  tough  to  see,  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  something  that  was  set  up  2 
years  ago  by  ourselves,  the  United  States,  and  other  Western  gov- 
ernments, is  reported  in  today's  Washington  Times  as  living  rather 
high  on  the  hog.  Nearly  $83  million  of  its  spending  was  on — well, 
for  the  last  week  I  guess  the  President  of  that  bank  has  been  criti- 
cized for  spending  more  money  on  the  new  headquarters  and  on  his 
flights  on  private  jets  than  the  bank  has  lent  so  far  to  the  strug- 
gling economies  of  the  former  Soviet  Bloc.  The  Financial  Times 
dubbed  the  institution  "The  bank  that  likes  to  say  yes  to  itself 
after  it  was  first  to  compare  the  bank's  $300  million  spending  on 
itself,  with  the  $150  million  it  has  lent  out. 

Anyway,  you  know  the  story,  I  am  sure.  But  stories  like  this 
make  it  a  tough  sell.  People  do  not  mind  paying  more  taxes,  they 
do  not  mind  sacrificing  if  it  is  not  being  plowed  in  the  sea,  and  I 
just — I  sympathize  wim  you  that  you  have  to  deal — ^because  if  you 
tackle  cargo  preference,  you  are  going  to  have  to  fight  this  commit- 
tee. This  committee  is  a  bastion  of  defense  for  cargo  preference, 
and  you  will  have  a  tumultuous  time  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Berman  is  shaking  his  head,  and  I  hope  that  is  a  precursor 
of  things  to  come. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Not  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  no,  not  the  chairman.  I  am  looking  at  the  expanse 
of  empty  chairs.  [Laughter.] 

I  congratulate  you.  You  have  got  a  most  important  job,  a  tough 
job. 

BALANCE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  DOMESTIC  POLICIES  AND  SUPPORT  FOR 

YELTSIN 

And  lastly,  if  you  will  indulge  me,  in  your  very  interesting  book 
you  talk  about  the  balance  that  Mr.  Bush  had  to  strike  between  his 
support  for  Gorbachev  and  his  domestic  considerations  at  home. 

Does  Mr.  Clinton  find  himself  now  having  to  engage  in  fancy 
footwork  balancing  his  domestic  considerations  with  his  support  for 
Yeltsin? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  he  certainly  has  to  achieve  exactly 
that  balance.  And  the  way  in  which  he  has  tried  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  has  done  so  forcefully  and  most  articulately,  is  to  make  the 
point  over  and  over  again,  particularly  in  his  Annapolis  speech  on 
the  eve  of  the  Vancouver  Summit,  that  our  domestic  priorities  and 
this  particular  foreign  policy  priority,  that  is,  support  for  reform  in 
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the  former  Soviet  Union,  are  not  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
that  gets  back  to  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  earher. 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

On  cargo  preference,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  I  will  simply 
accept  your  sympathy  on  the  point,  and  say  that  fighting  with  this 
committee  is  not  one  of  my  aspirations,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
points  that  you  made  on  cargo  preference  the  USDA  is  taking  ac- 
count of 

On  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  I 
understand  that  our  own  Treasury  Department  is  taking  up  this 
issue  which  has  emerged  in  the  press  with  our  counterparts  on  the 
board  of  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  our  own  officials  will  be  pursuing  this  matter  diligently  and 
vigilantly  in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

But  I  will  say  in  defense,  as  it  were,  of  the  EBRD,  that  they  also 
say  yes  to  entrepreneurs  in  Russia  and  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit 
to  support  small  businesses  that  are  getting  started  in  Russia,  and 
that  is  one  reason  that  we  have  singled  out  that  program  for  some 
of  our  own  support. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more  comment  if  you  will  in- 
dulge me. 

Taking  an  entirely  different  tack.  Ambassador.  I  think  this  job 
of  selling  this  whole  concept  of  us  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  moving  them  to- 
ward a  democracy  and  toward  a  free  market  economy,  is  not  just 
yours  and  it  is  not  just  the  administration's;  it  belongs  to  all  of  us 
to  try  and  sell,  and  sell  is  the  word,  the  notion  that  we  have — our 
national  interests,  are  inextricably  tied  up  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  former  Soviet  Union  goes.  And  if  we  believe  it  is  right,  and  if 
we  believe  that  our  children  and  our  CTandchildren  need  a  peaceful 
world  and  an  economically  viable  world,  all  of  us  should  share  that 
responsibility  with  you  and  with  the  administration.  It  is  not  just 
an  "us  against  you.  We  should  do  this  together,  and  it  is  a  tough 
sell.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  sell,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I 
think  the  stakes  are  incredibly  high. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  sell. 

international  financial  support  for  the  former  soviet  union 

Mr.  Ambassador,  first  of  all  let  me  note  that  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  out  trying  to  drum  up  financial  support  for  the  former 
Soviet  Union  in  places  like  Taiwan  and  Kuwait,  I  would  implore 
you  not  to  give  up  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  cut  a  deal  for  short-term 
aid  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  let  me  be  specific  about  this. 

Taiwan  has  a  lot  of  money,  for  example.  We  know  they  do.  They 
have  got  a  lot  of  financial  reserves.  But  there  are  some  very  serious 
issues  that  we  need  to  be  dealing  with  Taiwan  on  in  order  for  them 
to  get  into  the  GATT.  They  want  to  get  into  the  GATT.  We  are  in- 
terested in  making  sure  that  intellectual  property  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  protected  in  Taiwan;  and  that,  for  example,  the 
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trade  restrictions  that  they  have  placed  on  processed  food  for  the 
important  to  Taiwan  are  Hfled. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  are  going  around  looking  for  money  that 
we  are  not  basically  selling  out  the  interest  of  people  who  process 
food  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  to  make  them  pay  the  price 
for  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  or  the  people  in  our  entertain- 
ment industry  or  our  electronics  industry  having  their  intellectual 
property  rights  violated;  that  we  just  do  not  write  that  off  in  order 
to  get  a  short-term  economic  benefit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
not  just  Taiwan,  but  in  other  places.  So  that  is  just  an  admonition, 
and  I  will  be  watching  this  very  carefully. 

I  personally  believe  that  Taiwan  and  other  countries  will  respond 
if  we  put  pressure  on  in  these  areas,  and  we  should  not  be  giving 
up  our  leverage  simply  to  get  a  short-term  economic  benefit  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  ag^ee  with  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  a  very  rich  area  of  the  world,  and  its  system  that  has  pre- 
vented it  from  being  a  wealthy  area  of  the  world.  I  mean,  it  is  rich 
in  resources.  And  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  there  are  some  dif- 
ferent approaches  being  made.  I  know  there  is  this  Operation  Farm 
Ukraine  that  is  going  on  right  now  in  which  private  companies 
have  made  deals  to  help  increase  the  farm  output  in  the  Ukraine 
in  exchange  for  splitting  the  yield,  the  increased  5deld.  So  there  are 
ways  that  we  can  increase  the  wealth  of  that  society  without  giving 
things  away. 

OTHER  SUPPORT  FOR  REFORM 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  specific  question  at  this  area  of  getting 
something  back  rather  than  giving  things.  I  mean,  I  notice  there 
are  things  here,  whether  it  is  the  development  of  their  energy  re- 
sources. I  mean,  certainly  there  are  American  oil  companies  and 
energy  companies  that  would  be  willing  to  invest  in  that  society  in 
exchange  even  for  much  more  than  the  paltry  amounts  we  have 
down  here,  in  exchange  for  mineral  rights.  I  am  sure  there  are  peo- 
ple within  our  telecommunications  industry  that  would  like  to  pur- 
chase broadcasting  rights  in  what  was  the  former  Soviet  Union  for 
much  more  than  this  paltry  sum  of  some  of  the  things  we  have 
down  here  in  your  democracy  building  initiatives. 

And  certainly  I  know,  I  am  on  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  they  have  things  to  sell  us.  The  Soyuz  spacecraft, 
for  example,  could  be  used  as  our  rescue  craft  for  tne — our  escape 
craft  for  the  Space  Station  Freedom. 

Is  there  not  in  almost  every  instance  a  way  that  the  former  So- 
viet Union  can  earn  this  money  rather  than  have  us  extend  credits 
without  collateral  or  just  outright  grants? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  an  either/or 
proposition,  but  that  you  have  certainly  identified  what  must  be  a 
key  aspect  of  our  policy,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  can  become  in- 
creasingly prominent  as  our  policies  succeed  and  as  Russian  reform 
succeeds.  Even  in  the  near  term  with  the  situation  as  critical  as 
it  now  is  over  there,  and  with  as  much  hard  work  ahead  of  us, 
there  are  already  benefits  for  the  United  States  in  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  doing. 
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For  example,  just  in  the  last  week  or  so  the  United  States  and 
Russia  reached  agreement  on  a  $2  billion  oil  and  gas  facility  under 
the  Eximbank  that  my  colleagues  believe  will  mean  thousands  of 
jobs  for  American  workers,  ana,  by  the  way,  in  a  sector  of  our  own 
economy  that  has  been  hurting. 

In  telecommunications,  I  am  sure  that  the  joint  commission  that 
is  going  to  try  to  improve  the  climate  and  legal  structure  for  trade 
and  investment  in  Russia  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Brown  and  his  Russian  counterpart,  Mr.  Shokin,  will 
have  telecommunications  very  high  on  its  agenda.  You  are  right. 
That  is  a  huge  area  of  opportunity. 

As  for  science  and  space  technology,  there  I  think  that  the  Vice 
President's  effort  that  he  will  be  leadmg  along  with  Prime  Minister 
Chernomyrdin,  has  at  the  top  of  its  "to  do"  list  making  sure  not 
only  that  Russia  makes  the  transition  from  a  grotesquely  over-mili- 
tanzed  economy  where  its  space  industry  was  almost  exclusively 
used  for  military  purposes,  to  one  in  which  it  has  access  to  the 
world  space  launch  market,  and  that  there  are  many  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  United  States  when  that  happens. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Just  One  last  thought,  and  that  is,  we  are 
$400  billion — we  are  going  into  the  red  $400  billion  a  year.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  everj^ody  of  that.  Whatever  we  give  to  somebody, 
we  are  not  giving  it  from  this  generation;  we  are  giving  it  from  our 
grandchildren,  and  indeed  our  grandchildren  deserve  a  more  peace- 
ful world  and  we  should  all  be  very  grateful  for  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  the  potential  peace  of  mankind  that  has  ex- 
panded. But  we  owe  it  to  our  grandchildren  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  just  giving  away  their  heritage  and  their  legacy,  their  re- 
sources, and  hopefully  we  can  get  something  back  as  we  help  them 
build,  and  that  is  the  whole  basis  of  a  market  economy.  So  I  hope 
we  can  teach  them  that  right  off  the  bat. 

I  wish  you  luck,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

ARMS  COhfTROL  AND  REDUCTION  CONDITIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  leave  to  attend  another 
meeting,  and  if  you  have  given  this  answer  before  please  forgive 
me. 

I  want  to  know  what,  if  any,  plans  the  Clinton  administration 
may  have  now  or  in  the  future  that  would  in  any  way  link  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  to  Russia,  Belarus,  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan  with  move- 
ment toward  the  disarming  of  the  several  thousands  of  rockets  that 
are  armed  because  those  countries  simply  did  not  have  the  funds 
with  which  to  dismantle  them. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  linkage. 
Congressman,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  us  setting  aside  resources  under 
the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation,  to  make  sure  that  as  these  countries 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  arms  control  and  arms  reduction  trea- 
ties that  they  do  so  in  a  way  which  is  safe  and  secure;  that  is,  that 
does  not  raise  the  danger  of  radioactive  or  other  pollution,  and  also 
that  does  not  raise  the  danger  that  as  these  weapons  are  taken  out 
of  service  they  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  That  is  why  with 
Congress's  support  the  U.S.  Government  has  committed  $1.2  billion 
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to  this  effort.  We  consider  it  to  be  an  extremely  high  priority.  It  is 
a  matter,  as  it  were,  of  finishing  up  with  some  of  the  old  business 
of  the  cold  war,  and  it  is  also  why,  and  this  I  think  we  did  talk 
a  little  bit  before  you  arrived,  why  we  feel  that  this  is  more  than 
just  an  American  responsibility,  but  it  is  an  international  one,  and 
we  are  hoping  to  use  what  we  have  already  done  in  this  area,  and 
it  is  significant,  to  persuade  the  international  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Gr-7,  to  set  aside  some  money  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Mi^zULLO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  let  us  try  to  wrap  up  a 
few  loose  ends.  We  have  had  you  here  a  long  time  and  we  greatly 
appreciated  your  testimony.  There  are  a  couple  of  matters  I  want 
to  get  into  the  record. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  furnish  to  the  committee  in  as  much  detail 
as  you  can  the  commitments  that  were  made  in  Tokyo  by  the  other 
G^-7  countries  regarding  their  assistance  to  Russia;  what  did  Japan 
commit  to;  what  did  the  European  allies  commit  to;  how  much  of 
it  is  grant;  how  much  of  it  is  credit;  and  what,  if  any,  commitments 
were  made  in  terms  of  the  pace  of  expenditures  with  regard  to 
those  items. 

As  we  have  heard  several  times  this  morning,  any  contributions 
from  countries  other  than  the  G-7,  we  would  Tike  to  know  about. 

[The  information  requested  was  subsequently  submitted  and  ap- 
pears in  appendix  2.] 

DEBT  RESTRUCTURING 

Now,  we  have  not  talked  at  all  about  debt  restructuring.  I  recall 
when  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  was  here  we  asked  him  what 
we  could  do  that  would  most  help  him  and  his  country.  At  the  very 
top  of  his  list  was  debt  restructuring.  That  is  part  of  this  arrange- 
ment, I  presume.  One  thing  I  am  interested  in  is  whether  there  is 
a  concessional  component  in  the  rescheduling  agreement  that  pro- 
vides a  5  or  10-year  grace  period,  for  example. 

Is  there  any  concessionality  in  the  debt  restructuring? 

Now,  if  you  want  to  furnish  any  of  this  for  the  record,  that  is  per- 
fectly fine  with  me. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  There  is  no  concessionality,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  I  think  there  was  an  agreement,  a  break  through  in 
these  ongoing  negotiations  in  the  so-called  Paris  Club  just  within 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  will  provide  for  $15  billion  of  pay- 
ments over  the  next  year. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  debt  forgiveness? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  is.  I  have 
learned 

Chairman  Hamilton.  There  is  no  debt  forgiveness;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ambassador  Talbott,  This  is  debt  rescheduling. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  understand. 

Ambassador  Talbott,  Debt  relief  Not  debt  forgiveness. 

Chairman  Hamilton,  OK.  And  there  is  no  concessional  aspect  to 
it? 

Ambassador  Talbott,  That  is  correct. 
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SYSTEMIC  TRANSFORMATION  FUND 

Chairman  Hamilton.  On  the  systemic  transformation  fund  of 
several  billion  dollars,  which  Russia  apparently  has  access  to  al- 
most immediately,  that  fund  is  to  be  managed  by  the  IMF;  is  that 
correct? 

Ambassador  Talbott,  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  conditionality  with  respect  to 
that  fund? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes.  The  first  $1.5  billion  of  it  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  Russian  Grovernment  making  a  political  undertaking 
to  restore  discipline  to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  then  there 
is  some  folio wup  conditionality  on  the  second  tranche  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, which  has  to  do  with  inflation  and  the  deficit. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  either  Mr.  Speckhard  can  give 
them  to  you  now,  or  we  can  get  back  to  you.  Your  choice. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No,  we  just  want  to  get  it  on  the  commit- 
tee record. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Financial  Times  reports  today  that 
the  economic  policy  conditions  required  by  the  IMF,  I  am  reading 
from  the  article  now,  "will  be  looser  than  those  for  a  normal  IMF 
standby  agreement,  but  countries  will  still  have  to  take  significant 
policy  actions  to  stabilize  their  economies,  stem  capital  flight,  and 
implement  structural  and  institutional  reforms." 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Not  to  quibble  too  much  about 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  would  like  those  details  spelled  out. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  sir.  A  general  point  to  make,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to,  quibble  too  much  with  Financial  Times  over  seman- 
tics, but  rather  than  saying  "looser",  which  has  an  implication  of 
perhaps  excessive  lenience  to  it,  I  would  say 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Almost  as  bad  as  tne  word  "relaxation". 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes.  Same  point  as  earlier.  That  this  is  fo- 
cused, focused  on  fewer  but  absolutely  critical  targets. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  lower  that  high  jump  bar  from  7  feet 
to  4  feet,  I  call  it  a  lowering  of  the  bar  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
standard.  You  may  have  another  word  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  World  Bank,  it  has  a  $3.5  billion  lending  pro- 
gram that  was  announced  in  the  Tokyo  package.  We  would  like  as 
much  detail  with  respect  to  that  package  as  you  are  able  to  provide 
us. 

Is  there  a  coordination  role  here  between  the  World  Bank  and 
the  European  Community's  role  as  coordinator  for  Eastern  Europe, 
for  example?  Is  there  any  coordination  there? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  G-7  itself  is  going  to  try  to  play  a  co- 
ordinating role. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  They  will  play  a  coordinating  role. 

ENERGY 

Energy,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  talked  about  energy  this 
morning,  but  the  question  of  energy  price  liberalization,  how  impor- 
tant is  that  in  the  scheme  of  economic  reform  in  Russia?  Is  that 
an  essential  step? 
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Ambassador  Talbott.  It  is  certainly  an  important  component, 
and  will  be  at  the  forefront  of  the  Vice  FVesident's  effort  in  this 
area. 

Chairman  Hamilton,  Do  you  think  Russia  is  moving  toward 
world  prices  on  energy? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  answer,  with  Mr.  Speckhard's  help 
obviously,  is  yes,  and  we  expect  them  to  come  within  the  terms  of 
the  World  Bank  arrangement  on  this. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  conditionality  in  the  IMF  or 
the  World  Bank  lending  tied  to  the  question  of  liberalizing  energy 
prices? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  think  rather  than  these  pauses  for  whis- 
pers I  should  invite  Mr.  Speckhard. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  As  you  choose. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speckhard.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  on  the  IMF.  They  are  still  developing  what  the 
specific  focus  targets  are  going  to  be  for  potentially  an  IMF  standby 
program  that  will  have  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Russians. 

On  the  World  Bank,  there  is  an  energy  sector  loan  being  nego- 
tiated currently,  and  we  would  fully  expect  that  part  of  that  nego- 
tiations would  include  some  price  liberalization.  I  think  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  themselves  they  realize  how  important  this  is,  because  it 
would  result  in  significant  increases  in  foreign  exchange  for  them 
to  do  this. 

The  last  point  would  be  that  the  IMF  systemic  transformation  fa- 
cility, which  we  talked  about  for  Russia,  could  be  available  in  the 
future  for  other  countries  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by  those 

Erice  increases  in  the  new  independent  states.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
oring  countries,  of  course,  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  oil.  And 
as  they  move  toward  reform,  hopefully  the  multilateral  institutions 
will  help  them  in  that  respect. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  your 
name  and  position  identified  for  the  record. 

Mr.    Speckhard.    Thank    you.    I    am    Mr.    Speckhard,    Daniel 
Speckhard.  I  am  the  Deputy  Special  Advisor  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

RUSSIA  TO  MAKE  ECONOMIC  DISCIPLINES 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  rea- 
sonably confident  that  the  leadership  of  Russia  is  gomg  to  make 
the  kinds  of  economic  disciplines  that  will  make  this  aid  package 
effective. 

Is  that  a  fair  assessment  of  your  attitude? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  am  convinced  of  their  determination  to 
do  so;  convinced  that  we  must  do  everything  we  can  from  the  out- 
side, both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  to  help  them  do  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  sufficient  chance  that  they  will  succeed  to 
merit  us  taking  the  steps  that  we  have  been  discussing  today. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Now,  on  the  business  of  Wash- 
ington-based assistance  programs,  there  was  a  strategy  paper  that 
was  dated  January  15.  Of  course,  that  was  before  you  came  into 
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office.  That  paper  spelled  out  elements  of  the  past  administration's 
policy  toward  Russia  and  the  NIS,  including  a  Washington-based 
assistance  programs. 

Do  you  intend  to  carry  through  with  that,  to  follow  that  kind  of 
a  strategy? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  What  I  intend  to  do  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  give  Ambassador  Tom  Simons,  who  is  going  to  be  taking  up  the 
post  within  weeks  of  coordinator  of  assistance  and  who  will  be  part 
of  my  office,  to  give  him  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  take  the 
wisest  course  possible  on  that. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  issue.  Ambassador  Simons  is  well  aware 
of  the  issue.  On  several  trips  he  has  made  back  to  Washington  he 
has  talked  to  people  in  AID  about  that,  and  we  will  be  giving  that 
high  priority. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  will  want  to  stay  in  close  touch 
with  him  then. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  adopting  a  regional  or  a 
country  approach 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Right. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuing].  We  have  focused  on  a  regional 
approach  thus  far.  We  have  got  small  missions  in  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Armenia,  and  Kazakhstan.  And  I  think  you  probably  have  under 
consideration  or  may  have  under  consideration  country-based  pro- 
grams as  well. 

I  think  it  is  our  experience  that  the  Washington-based  assistance 
approach  is  not  the  best,  and  that  we  need  more  people  in  the  field 
than  we  have  had,  so  we  look  forward  to  consulting  with  Ambas- 
sador Simons  on  this  matter. 

Congresswoman  Snowe  raised  the  question  of  pace  of  assistance 
with  you  a  few  minutes  ago.  That  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  as 
well.  She  stated  it  very  well.  I  also  have  been,  over  a  period  of  2 
or  3  years,  quite  frustrated  with  the  pace  of  assistance,  the  amount 
of  money  expended,  and  you  have  responded  to  that.  I  just  wanted 
to  reemphasize  it  to  you. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical  assistance  areas  that  have  come 
to  my  attention,  and  to  come  to  the  attention  of  other  members  of 
the  House,  which  we  have  had  emphasized  to  us  by  Russians,  by 
others,  where  they  need  some  help.  I  want  to  just  mention  those 
to  you.  I  know  they  are  familiar  to  you,  but  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  if  I  mention  them. 

Banking  reform — every  Russian  official,  every  American  in  Rus- 
sia, has  emphasized  to  us  the  absolute  importance  of  a  workable 
financial  system  to  the  future  of  private  enterprise  in  Russia.  I  pre- 
sume that  will  be  a  very  high  priority  for  you. 

Also  on  my  list: 

(1)  Technical  assistance  and  credit  for  small  business  and  for 
farmers; 

(2)  strengthening  and  supporting  local  government; 

(3)  privatization,  which  you  have  mentioned; 

(4)  legal  reform;  should  the  American  Bar  Association's  program 
be  substantially  expanded;  should  experts  be  going  over  there  for 
longer  stays; 

(5)  parliamentary  assistance.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  work 
done  by  Congressman  Frost,  I  think,  in  his  Task  Force,  which  I 
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think  is  has  been  exceedingly  worthwhile.  I  hope  you  will  plan  to 
continue  support  for  what  they  are  doing  and  for  what  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  has  proposed;  and 

(6)  ideas  for  the  American  business  community  in  Moscow  are 
very  important. 

Now,  to  conclude,  I  want  to  also  say  that  I  think  Congressman 
Bereuter's  emphasis  to  you  on  Ukraine  was  very  important,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  your  response.  It  is  my  strong  impression  that 
our  strategy  of  getting  Ukraine  to  ratify  START  is  not  working, 
and  we  need  to  find  new  ways  of  building  economic  and  security 
ties  to  Ukraine  without  providing  explicit  security  guarantees.  But 
the  importance  of  that  country,  its  distinctness  and  all,  I  think  we 
are  all  very  much  agreed  upon. 

I  certainly  would  join  others  in  the  committee  that  have  praised 
you  and  the  President  for  your  leadership  on  privatization.  The 
$500  million  challenge  fund  is  exceedingly  important. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  you  well  know,  12  countries  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  our  policy,  and  our  assistant  strategy,  has  to 
be  tailored  to  each  one  of  them.  We  naturally  tend  to  focus  on  Rus- 
sia, and  that  is  appropriate,  and  on  the  Ukraine.  But  there  are 
other  countries  there  as  well.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  you 
have  to  move  from  a  Washington-based  mission  to  a  field  mission. 
You  have  to  have  some  people  on  the  ground  in  some  of  these  other 
republics. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  emphasized  much  today  nuclear 
dismantlement  of  nonproliferation.  There  is  very  strong  support  for 
that  in  the  Congress.  You  have  to  accelerate  progress  on  that.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  us,  dismantling  weap- 
ons and  warheads. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  here,  if  I  may,  that  you  put  g^eat  empha- 
sis in  your  statement  with  respect  to  the  word  "partnership."!  will 
just  pass  on  my  experience  to  you  there.  It  is  a  very  tough  sell.  I 
understand  the  use  of  the  word  "partnership"  at  a  time  when  you 
are  proposing  a  multibillion  aid  program.  Now,  you  spell  out  in 
your  statement  some  of  the  negatives,  if  you  would,  and  some  of 
the  positive  benefits  which  flow  to  us  from  this  partnership. 

I  fully  understand  why  you  have  to  speak  in  terms  of  a  partner- 
ship when  you  are  meeting  in  Vancouver  or  wherever,  and  when 
you  are  meeting  with  the  Russians.  But  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  this  is  a  partnership  is  a  formidable  burden  of  persua- 
sion, I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  that  in  my  own 
constituencies.  Quite  frankly,  I  find  that  there  are  people  wno  are 
offended  by  that  word  at  a  time  when  you  are  proposing  a  large 
package  of  assistance.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  here  what  your 
perspective  is.  It  is  very  important  that  you,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and,  of  course,  tne  President,  constantly  try  to  refine  your 
rhetoric  with  regard  to  this  word  "partnership",  as  you  have  tried 
to  do  in  your  statement;  and  to  try  to  make  that  word  as  meaning- 
ful and  as  specific  as  you  possibly  can.  What  does  it  mean  for  ordi- 
nary Americans  when  you  talk  about  a  partnership  with  Russia? 
It  is  not  an  easy  word  to  define.  You  have  given  me  some  help  on 
it  with  your  statement  today,  but  as  a  politician  I  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  try  to  sharpen  your  rhetoric  and  your  statement  so  it 
carries  meaning  with  the  people. 
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Well,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  had  you  here  this  morning.  We 
thank  you  for  your  testimony.  You  are  off  to  a  good  start  here.  You 
have  a  major  responsibility,  as  my  colleagues  have  said,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the.  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  you  in  the 
weeks  ahead  to  make  this  a  successful  effort. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:37  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H,  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
come  to  order.  We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  as  our  witness 
today,  the  Honorable  J.  Brian  Atwood.  He  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  Congress  and  this  committee  as  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Atwood,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  confirmation,  and  this 
committee  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  on  the  important 
matters  under  your  jurisdiction.  You  are,  of  course,  very  well 
known  to  members  of  this  committee,  and  you  have  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  over  a  period  of  many  years.  So, 
we  will  be  working  closely  with  you  to  shape  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program,  and  we  look  forward  to  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  also  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  say  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  commend  Ambassador  Jim  Michael  for  his  service  as  the 
Acting  AID  Administrator  over  a  period  of  months.  We  have  appre- 
ciated his  work  in  guiding  the  agency  through  the  transition  pe- 
riod. 

We,  of  course,  are  eager  to  move  forward  on  the  issues  that  are 
relating  to  the  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program,  and 
we  look  forward  to  our  discussion  with  you  today,  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

You  have  your  written  testimony  submitted  to  us.  That  testi- 
mony, of  course,  will  be  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  you  may 
proceed,  sir,  as  you  think  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  BRIAN  ATWOOD,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAI^  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind  words,  and  I  do  look  forward,  as  well,  to  working  with 
this  committee. 

I  also  want  to  echo  what  you  said  about  Jim  Michel.  He  is  a  fine 
public  servant,  whom  I  first  met  at  the  State  Department  many 
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years  ago.  He  has  really  done  a  great  job  holding  together  this 
agency,  this  so-called  troubled  agency,  over  many  months. 

I  thank  you  for  inserting  my  full  testimony  in  the  record.  This 
is  the  testimony  that  was  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  would  prefer  to  state  a  few  things  on  a  more  personal 
level,  but  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  cleared  testimony.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  I  say  a  few  things  on  a  personal  level,  as  this 
is  my  first  appearance  before  any  Congress.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
appropriate  that  it  be  before  this  committee,  in  particular,  since 
this  committee  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  attempting  to  reform 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  AID.  This  committee  has  really 
been  in  a  leadership  role,  so  it  is  very  appropriate  that  I  appear 
here  first  today. 

After  my  confirmation  hearing  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Washington 
Post  indicated  that  they  heard  very  little  new  in  that  testimony.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Washington  Post  for  spelling  my  name  cor- 
rectly, and  for  implying  that  maybe  I  did  say  something  new. 

What  I  think  I  was  intending  to  do  was  to  state,  for  tne  first  time 
on  behalf  of  AID,  as  the  Administrator-Designate,  some  things  that 
have  been  said  many  times  in  many  different  studies.  What  I  was 
trying  to  do  that  I  think  was  new,  was  to  commit  myself  and  the 
administration  to  significant  change. 

Substantively,  as  I  have  reflected  on  it,  I  think  the  Washington 
Post  was  probably  right.  There  was  very  little  new  in  what  I  said. 
There  has  been  very  little  new  said  about  AID  since  the  Hamilton- 
Oilman  Task  Force  report  was  issued  in  1989.  That  was  a  very, 
very  significant  report.  Your  report  called  for  a  new  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  Act  of  1961  is  now  over  300  pages  long.  It  is  clearly 
in  need  of  reform  and  streamlining. 

You  asked  for  a  restructured  AID.  You  indicated  that  we  should 
identify  four  principal  objectives,  none  of  which  I  could  disagree 
with.  You  made  provision  in  your  recommendations  for  greater 
flexibility  in  implementing  programs.  You  call  for  more  effective  ac- 
coimtability  systems,  based  on  results,  and  you  asked  for  improved 
coordination  among  U.S.  agencies  and  other  donors.  I  compliment 
you  for  your  insights,  and  what  I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that 
what  is  new  is  that  your  agenda  is  AID's  agenda.  It  is  also  my 
agenda. 

In  1989,  when  you  issued  your  report,  the  Berlin  Wall  was  just 
coming  down.  I  would  suggest  that  we  could  not  see  as  clearly  then 
the  opportunities  and  the  challenges  of  the  new  post-cold  war  era. 
We  can  see  those  challenges  today,  and  we  have  begun  to  define 
our  new  foreign  policy  agenda.  Every  item  on  that  agenda  requires 
an  effective,  results  oriented  AID  that  has  the  flexibility  to  inte- 
grate the  various  development  disciplines,  and  to  operate  with 
other  donors  to  implement  strategic  development  plans. 

For  example,  what  are  the  pieces  of  that  agenda,  the  environ- 
ment? The  world  met  in  Rio  last  year,  and  agreed,  under  the 
UNCED  "Agenda  21"  that  there  is  a  connection  between  sustain- 
able development  and  the  environment.  This  is  very  much  a  con- 
cern of  the  American  people. 

The  world  has  expressed  its  concern  about  population  growth 
and  the  migration  of  peoples  around  the  world.  This  is  very  much 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  agenda.  Almost  everyday  we  watch  on  our 
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televisions  the  manmade  disasters.  Our  foreign  policy  agenda  is 
very  much  about  how  we  handle  those  disasters  in  Bosnia,  Soma- 
lia, Haiti,  Angola  and  Liberia. 

Our  agenda  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries  that 
practice  democracy,  and  we  have  made  major  initiatives — ^biparti- 
san initiatives — to  support  democratization  programs.  As  the 
world's  industrial  nations  are  racked  with  recession,  never  was  eco- 
nomic growth  more  important.  This  is  the  foreign  policy  agenda  of 
the  Clinton  administration.  I  believe  that  it  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  American  people,  and  I  believe  that  these  objectives  have  bi- 
partisan support. 

We  cannot  carryout  a  program  to  address  these  problems  without 
an  effective  Agency  for  International  Development.  But,  we  are 
hamstrung  and  we  must  change. 

Several  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  believe  yours,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Paul  Wamke,  used  a  phrase  to  describe  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  He  said,  the  superpowers  were  like  apes  on  a  treadmill, 
racing  to  keep  up  with  one  another,  fearing  the  consequences  of 
falling  off  or  of  being  overtaken,  and  knowing  all  the  while  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  very  dangerous  and  counterproductive. 

In  some  ways,  this  metaphor  coulabe  used  to  describe  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  on  the  question  of  foreign^  aid.  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  today  how  much  money  we  are  going  to  spend  in  fiscal 
1994,  and  I  am  here  to  try  to  defend  the  administration's  budget 
proposal. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  much  we  will  spend  in  each  country. 
You  will  want  to  know  about  the  decisions  that  we  are  going  to 
make  about  a  year  from  now  on  country  allocations.  You  will  want 
to  know  how  much  we  will  spend  on  population,  on  child  survival, 
on  women's  programs,  and  on  the  environment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  anticipate  what  is  going  to  occur  at  this  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  spend  very 
little  time  talking  about  results,  because  your  oversight  mecha- 
nisms are  designed  to  examine  expenditures.  In  any  case,  AID  is 
not  organized  to  tell  you  with  any  detail  what  worked  and  what  did 
not  work. 

I  can  tell  you  how  much  we  spent  on  child  survival,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  maiw  children  we  saved.  In  the  back  of  the  room  sit 
representatives  of*^  organizations  that  care  deeply  about  their  piece 
of  the  pie.  They  are  good  people,  they  are  concerned  people,  and 
they  believe  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the  mission  of 
their  org£inization  and  their  earmark  to  continue  doing  their  good 
work.  Some  have  had  to  fight  past  administrations  to  get  their  mis- 
sion funded.  They  are  so  used  to  fighting  that  they  have  not 
stopped  to  ask  whether  a  new  day  has  dawned. 

The  pie  is  getting  dangerously  smaller,  and  as  the  pie  gets  small- 
er, they  fight  ever  harder  for  their  piece,  for  their  earmark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  our  fascination  with  expendi- 
tures is  both  dangerous  and  wrong.  We  all  know  we  have  to  get  off 
this  treadmill,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  but  we  have  not.  Not  yet. 

You  tried  in  1989,  but  the  administration  did  not  support  your 
and  Mr.  Oilman's  efforts,  and  your  efforts  failed.  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  today  that  we  are  ready  to  try  to  get  off  the  treadmill  if  you 
are.  That  is  what  the  Wharton  Task  Force  is  all  about.  That  is 
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what  my  efforts  to  reorganize  AID  and  refocus  its  mission  is  all 
about.  We  are  not  studying  the  problem  any  loneer.  We  are  taking 
our  time,  because  we  are  planning  for  action,  and  we  know  that  we 
will  get  nowhere  without  this  committee  and  the  Congress.  Just  as 
in  1989,  you  will  get  nowhere  without  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  only  been  in  office  for  a  day,  but  I  am  here  today  to  com- 
mit myself  to  taking  the  following  actions.  Number  one,  I  volunteer 
AID  as  an  active  participant  in  the  Clinton-Gore  administration's 
effort  to  transform  the  institutional  culture  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  Vice  President's  national  performance  review  offers  an 
enormous  opportunity  to  go  beyond  talking  about  reform  in  AID  to 
implement  specific  and  fimdamental  changes. 

Two,  I  have  stated  that  AID  has  two,  and  only  two,  missions 
which  are  interlinked.  We  provide  relief  and  support  and  a  nation- 
building  capacity  in  crisis  situations,  and  we  encourage  sustainable 
development  to  prevent  such  disasters  from  occurring. 

Three,  I  have  ordered  a  review  of  all  significant  programs  within 
the  agency  as  a  first  step  toward  focusing  on  results.  If  resources 
are  going  into  programs  which  do  not  yield  results,  they  should  be 
shifted  elsewhere.  Some  special  interests  may  object,  but  we  cannot 
and  should  not  support  programs  which  cannot  demonstrate  what 
has  been  achieved. 

Four,  I  am  currently  examining  our  portfolio  of  activities  to  de- 
termine which  countries  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  work  in,  and 
where  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  use  scarce  development  resources 
effectively.  Our  assistance  programs  should  be  either  reduced  or  re- 
directed. 

Five,  I  am  making  it  clear  to  everyone  inside  and  outside  the 
agency  that  our  efforts  need  to  be  refocused  on  helping  people. 
That  does  not  mean  we  will  not  deal  with  governments  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  will  need  to.  But,  development  cannot  be  sustainable  if  it 
is  not  participatory  and  people  oriented.  This  is  as  true  abroad  as 
it  is  here  at  home. 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  implement  in  the  near  future  a  number 
of  organizational  changes.  I  do  so  knowing  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  agency  will  not  be  solved  by  moving  boxes  around  an 
organizational  chart.  However,  certain  key  changes  are  necessary 
to  begin  the  process  of  changing  the  culture  at  AID. 

First,  maintaining  a  strong  AID  overseas  presence  is  vitally  im- 
portant, and  I  intend  to  do  so.  However,  I  am  seeking  ways  to  save 
operating  expense  funds  through  identifying  areas  of  increased  effi- 
ciencies and  smaller  missions. 

Second,  I  plan  to  strengthen  the  central  policy  direction  of  the 
agency,  to  rationalize  and  guide  individual  country  program  efforts. 
Strategic  planning  needs  to  be  strengthened  to  help  insure  that 
AID  is  anticipating  the  challenges  of  the  future,  rather  than  re- 
sponding to  the  problems  of  the  past. 

Third,  I  intend  to  strengthen  and  integrate  AID's  central  capabil- 
ity to  provide  policy  guidance,  specialized  expertise  and  support  to 
our  field  missions,  and  to  conduct  necessary  research. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  deregulate.  It  takes  us  much  too  much  time 
to  accomplish  anything.  We  push  more  paper  than  doing  anything 
creative. 
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Fifth,  I  intend  to  foster  teamwork  within  the  agency,  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  way  of  doing  business,  which  encourages  a  greater 
sense  of  transparency  and  participation  in  decisionmaking  £ind  co- 
operation in  meeting  common  objectives. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  changes  within  the  agency,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  making  changes  in  how  we  deal  with  outside  actors.  This 
would  include  first  and  foremost,  a  new  relationship  between  AID 
and  the  Congress.  We  will  also  have  a  more  collaborative  effort 
with  U.S.  NGO's  and  PVO's.  These  organizations  provide  great  op- 
portunities, great  insights,  and  great  creativity.  We  need  to  work 
with  them  in  a  much  more  user-friendly  way. 

We  also  need  to  improve  communication,  consultation,  and  co- 
ordination with  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  so  that  we  can 
work  together.  That  is  being  done  now  under  an  interagency  work- 
ing group.  And,  we  need  to  strengthen  U.S.  international  leader- 
ship amongst  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  donors. 

I  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  to  try  to  defend  the 
1994  budget  request,  but  also  to  lay  down  a  challenge  to  work  in 
a  partnership  to  try  to  get  this  right.  Because  if  we  do  not  get  it 
right,  we  are  not  going  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
that  make  up  our  foreign  policy  agenda  today. 

As  I  have  said  this  in  another  hearing,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  the  so-called  150  account,  the  foreign  adf- 
fairs  budget,  is  as  important  to  our  national  security  as  is  the  150 
account,  the  so-called  defense  budget.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we  have  the  resources  necessary  to  address  the  concerns  that  we 
have  as  a  people.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  are  able  to  pursue 
our  concerns  about  the  environment,  about  democracy,  about  popu- 
lation and  about  economic  growth.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we  have 
nothing  but  an  150  account,  as  opposed  to  our  foreign  affairs  budg- 
et. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years,  not  only 
for  your  friendship,  but  for  your  leadership  in  this  entire  area. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Atwood  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearings.] 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  ON  RECONCILIATION 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Atwood.  If  you 
will  excuse  us  here,  we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  budget  reconcili- 
ation matter  that  the  committee  has  to  act  on.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  too  long,  and  aft^r  that  we  will  turn  to  questions.  We  will  give 
you  a  little  relaxation  there,  before  we  turn  to  questions. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  think  members  are  aware  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  instructed  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution  to  reduce  spending  authority  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  by  a  total  of  $5  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Now,  the  committee's  recommendations  on  how  to  reduce  this  di- 
rect spending  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
no  later  than  May  14.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  Budget 
Resolution  Conference  Report  were  based  on  certain  assumptions 
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regarding  reductions  in  government  retirement  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee has  specific  jurisdiction  over  foreign  service  retirement  pro- 
gprams,  which,  in  turn,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of  the  International  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  Mr,  Herman  of  California,  to  explain  the 
committee's  recommendations  to  the  Budget  Committee.  Then, 
after  he  comments,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Oilman  to  comment.  Mr.  Her- 
man. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  indicated,  the 
committee  is  instructed  imder  the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  to  reduce  spending  authority  under  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction by  a  total  of  $5  million  over  the  next  5-year  period. 

I  just  want  to  point  out,  this  is  in  the  context  of  a  reconciliation 
on  mandatory  entitlement  statutory  programs.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  $190  million  or  $200  million  in  outlays  that  the  budget 
resolution  requires  us  to  cut  in  discretionary  appropriations. 

Hut,  on  this  $5  million,  while  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  generic  jurisdiction  over  civilian  government  re- 
tirement systems,  and  shares  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs joint  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  service  retirement  programs, 
right  now  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  meet- 
ing, and  they  are  expected  to  approve  a  government  wide  formula 
for  reducing  cost  of  living  increases  by  delaying  such  increases  for 
3  months  in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Hy  doing  so,  the  CHO  estimates  that  the  foreign  service  retire- 
ment programs  would  be  reduced  by  $9  million  over  such  a  3-year 
period,  in  contrast  with  the  $5  million  over  5  years  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  reconcile.  So,  such  reductions  would  exceed  the  min- 
imum amounts  required  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pur- 
suant to  the  budget  resolution. 

We  are  told  by  the  parliamentarian  and  the  Hudget  Committee 
that  there  is  no  need  for  this  committee  to  submit  ouplicative  lan- 
guage, and  we  can  fulfill  our  responsibility  simply  by  agreeing  to 
the  Post  Office  Committee's  proposal  as  it  affects  the  foreign  serv- 
ice and  transmitting  our  approval  by  letter  to  the  Hudget  Commit- 
tee. I  think  each  member  has  a  draft  of  such  a  letter  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  committee  agree  to  the  form  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  so  inform  the 
Hudget  Committee  by  this  letter. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Oilman? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit 
on  behalf  of  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  service,  Mrs.  Snow,  a  statement  in 
which  she  has  no  objection  to  this  recommendation  to  the  Hudget 
Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  join  Congresswoman  Snow  in  sup- 
porting the  recommendation  to  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
meets  our  reconciliation  instructions  pursuant  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  committee's  recommendation  will  put  us  in  agreement  with 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  which  I  am  a 
member  also,  and  which  is  about  to  endorse  legislation  which 
would  reduce  direct  spending  of  civilian  government  retirement 
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systems  by  requiring  a  3-month  delay  in  the  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments. 

In  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996,  according  to  CBO, 
such  recommendation  would  reduce  outlays  by  $3  million  in  each 
fiscal  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  $9  million  ovei  the  3-year  period. 
Mr.  Cnairman,  I  support  the  recommendation  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the  rec- 
onciliation recommendation?  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  problems  with 
saving  money  by  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Americans  who  have 
dedicated  their  lifetime  to  working  for  the  U.S.  Grovernment,  while 
we  continue  to  give  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  overseas. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  American  populace  would  be  very  upset 
if  they  found  out  that  we  were  giving  money  to  the  Russians  by 
taking  it  away  from  the  American  retirees,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  we  take  another  look  at  how  to  save  this  $5  million. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  The  budget  resolution  seeks  cuts  from  mandatory 
spending  programs  of  certain  amounts  and  cuts  fi-om  discretionary 
appropriations  of  certain  amounts. 

The  foreign  aid  programs  are  potentially  exclusively  within  the 
discretionary  appropriations  process.  This  is  not  part  of  reconcili- 
ation. We  will,  in  the  weeks  ahead,  be  coming  to  put  together  a 
package  on  foreign  aid  and  State  Department  spending  that  will 
have  to  cut  the  discretionary  appropriations  for  these  programs. 
The  programs  the  gentleman  mentioned  are  not  within  the  rec- 
onciliation area,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  Those 
cuts  are  made  in  overall  retirement  systems  to  deal  with  the  in- 
structions that  the  House  gave  to  the  different  committees  to  cut 
mandatory  spending  programs. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  a  question?  What 
other  areas  would  be  available  to  be  cut  besides  the  retirement 
benefits? 

Mr.  Berman.  There  is  nothing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  which  would  be  able  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Then  I  would  suggest  perhaps  we  take  a  look  at 
redrafting  the  organic  legislation  that  makes  American  retirees  pay 
the  price  for,  pay  a  heavy  price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  then, 
without  objection,  the  chair  and  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Oilman, 
will  submit  the  committee's  recommendation  as  discussed  to  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  I  think,  Mr.  Oilman,  we 
have  agreed  on  the  language  for  that? 

Mr.  Oilman.  There  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Snow's  comments,  of  course,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  without  objection.  The  letter  will  be  included 
in  the  legislative  report  to  accompany  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Bill. 

[The  information  appears  in  appendix  1.1 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  Administrator  Atwood,  and  thank  him 
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for  setting  aside  his  time  so  we  could  conclude  some  of  the  commit- 
tee business. 

This  is  his  first  official  appearance  before  the  committee  since 
confirmation.  We  have  heard  some  stories  about  public  servants 
who  serve  in  different  positions  in  a  single  administration,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Atwood's  takes  the  cake  and  maybe  a  record  holder,  hav- 
ing been  confirmed  twice  in  a  period  of  30  days  in  two  important 
posts,  as  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Management,  and  as  AID  Ad- 
ministrator. AID  can  certainly  utilize  someone's  talents  such  as  Mr. 
Atwood  has  at  the  helm,  with  strong  management  skills. 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  long  interest  in  reforming  our  for- 
ei^  assistance  program,  so  we  certainly  welcome  your  remarks 
this  morning,  Mr.  Atwood.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
this  committee's  1989  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, which  I  had  the  privilege  of  cochairing  with  our  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  Mr.  Hamilton,  still  remain  valid  as  you  come 
in.  I  hope  that  your  appearance  today  means  that  you  join  with  us 
in  moving  the  reform  process  forward,  and  I  think  your  remarks 
indicate  that. 

I  am  eager  to  hear  your  vision  as  we  get  into  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Mr.  Chairman,  please  forgive  me  for  rushing 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Committee  to  let  them  know  what  our  rec- 
onciliation recommendation  is,  as  they  take  up  a  similar  rec- 
ommendation. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  REVIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oilman.  We 
will  turn  now  to  questions.  Mr.  Administrator,  perhaps  you  could 
begin  just  by  giving  us  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  executive 
branch  reviews  that  are  under  way  on  foreign  aid;  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  study  and  the  Wharton  study.  What  kind  of  a  time- 
frame are  we  looking  at  before  we  receive  those? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nearing  completion  of  both 
studies,  which  are,  of  course  interlinked.  They  are  both  part  of  the 
same  study.  One  to  review  all  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
that  the  various  U.S.  Government  agencies  are  engaged  in,  and  the 
other  to  look  at  aid  reorganization  in  the  context  of  the  150  ac- 
count. 

I  am  meeting  this  afternoon  with  Dr.  Wharton  to  look  at  a  final 
draft  of  the  reform  plan.  As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks,  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  report  that  is  going  to  review  or  study  the 
problem.  As  Dr.  Wharton  himself  has  said,  we  have  done  this  many 
times  before,  and  you  started  that  process  in  1989. 

What  we  are  looking  at  is  an  action  plan  that  will  ultimately  be- 
come, I  hope,  a  major  reform  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
We  look  forward,  before  releasing  that  plan,  to  consulting  with  you, 
and  with  members  of  the  committee.  I  expect  that  we  will  be  ready 
to  do  that  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  form  are  we  going  to  get  this  in?  Are 
you  going  to  submit  to  us  a  draft  bill,  or  a  document  which  sets 
forth  the  conceptions  underlying  the  bill? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  first  step  is  a  report  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able publicly,  but  which  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  and  get 
your  input  before  it  is  finalized.  Then,  it  would  be  made  public  as 
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the  administration's  position  on  foreign  assistance  and  on  AID  re- 
organization. 

We  would  then  plan  to  submit  a  draft  bill  after  consulting  with 
you.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  this  up,  as  we  have 
discussed  privately,  by  July  1,  so  that  we  can  then  reflect  on  it  and 
hear  what  the  Congress  has  to  say  about  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  a  lot  of  reform  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  can  be  done  administratively,  without  legislative  ac- 
tion. Do  you  anticipate  making  fairly  extensive  administrative  re- 
forms? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  As  we  have  also  discussed,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  given  the  skepticism  up  here  generally  I  do  not 
blame  people  for  being  skeptical.  I  therefore  believe  that  we  must 
take  the  first  steps  downtown.  We  have  to  demonstrate  our  good- 
will and  we  have  to  take  major  steps  under  the  authorities  that  we 
now  have  to  begin  to  correct  the  problems  that  we  see. 

I  have  identified  some  of  those  problems  today,  and  we  can  talk 
about  them  at  greater  length. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  will  keep  this  committee  carefully  in- 
formed about  any  administrative  changes,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Oh,  absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  take 
any  step  without  first  consulting  here. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  necessary 
flexibility  under  present  law  to  carryout  administrative  reform? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  having  come  from  the 
State  Department,  where  the  Secretary  does  not  have  as  much 
flexibility  as  the  Administrator,  apparently  I  do  have  such  flexibil- 
ity. I  promise  you  I  will  not  misuse  it,  and  that  we  will  consult 
widely  before  taking  the  steps  that  we  will  take. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Can  you  give  us  any  thoughts  about  how 
you  see  the  relationship  between  AID  and  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Atwood.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  AID  in  the  past  has 
been  that  there  has  been  a  tension  between  the  State  Department 
and  AID.  I  think  part  of  the  reason  is  because  of  the  different  func- 
tions that  are  performed.  Basically,  the  people  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  diplomats  and  negotiators,  and  they  are  very  good  at 
what  they  do. 

The  people  at  AID  are  resource  managers.  They  are  more 
programmatically  oriented.  But,  also,  one  of  the  problems  is  that 
we  have  not  been,  it  seems  to  me,  able  to  deal  with  crisis  situa- 
tions. An  increasing  number  of  countries  like  Somalia,  Haiti  and 
Angola  are  falling  off"  the  edge  and  are  losing  their  sovereignty  to 
anarchy.  Their  governments  are  no  longer  legitimate,  and  their  in- 
stitutions are  not  in  place. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  do  is  have  AID  develop  a  better 
capacity  for  doing  urgent  nation -building  work — institution  build- 
ing work — in  crisis  situations.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  tension  between 
State  and  AID  will  be  removed,  if  we  are  able  to  develop  such  a 
capacity. 

I  also  believe  that  we  will  be  better  able  to  do  our  sustainable 
development  work,  our  long-term  development  work,  if  we  are  seen 
as  responding  to  these  crisis  situations. 
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U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNFPA 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Director,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues this  morning  are  concerned  about  a  speech  given  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Wirth,  his  title  is  now  Counselor.  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  that. 

I  just  want  to  indicate  my  understanding  of  what  he  said  and 
what  he  did  not  say,  and  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  He  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  United  States  intends  again  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  U.N.  Population  Fund.  I  think  President  Clinton  had 
previously  announced  that  he  wanted  to  resume  U.S.  participation 
in  the  UNFPA  in  the  1994  budget  request  for  international  organi- 
zations and  programs  includes  $50  million  for  that  organization. 

Mr.  Wirth's  prepared  statement  says  that  the  United  States, 
".  .  .  is  close  to  a  final  decision  on  conditions  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion in  the  level  of  funding."  That  is  from  his  prepared  text.  The 
press  reports  indicate  that  he  said  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire a  separate  fund  to  assure  that  no  U.S.  funds  are  used  in 
China. 

If  I  understand,  Mr.  Berman,  in  your  draft  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment bill,  you  include  language  requiring  a  fencing  off  of  the  U.S. 
contribution,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  understand  that  the  United  States  will 
announce  shortly  a  fiscal  year  1993  contribution  funded  fi'om  AID 
population  funds  in  the  range  of  $30  to  $35  million.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  press  reports  indicated  that  Mr.  Wirth  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Helms  Amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  That  amendment,  of  course,  prohibits  AID  from 
funding  abortion.  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Wirth  has  said  that  he  did 
not  make  that  statement,  and  that  the  press  misinterpreted  his  re- 
marks. 

He  did  say  in  his  prepared  statement  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports promoting  access  to  the  full  range  of  quality  reproductive 
care,  including  women  centered,  women  managed  services. 

Now,  I  go  through  that  in  some  detail  because  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  have  an  understanding  of  the  administration's  position, 
and  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would  to  comment  on  my  observations. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  what  Mr.  Wirth  said 
in  his  speech  yesterday  was  that  he  did  reconfirm  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  have  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, obviously,  rejoin  the  UNFPA. 

He  also  said  that  we  are  close  to  making  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  and  the  amount  of  funding  that  we  would  provide. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  by  phone  just  before  this 
hearing,  and  you  are  correct  that  he  did  not  advocate  removing  the 
Helms  Amendment.  He  did  say  that  it  is  our  position  to  support 
reproductive  choice,  including  access  to  safe  abortion,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  newspaper  this  morning. 

We  believe  that  part  of  any  reproductive  health  services  program 
should  include  providing  professional  advice  with  respect  to  this 
question,  and  our  policy  is  based  on  the  concept  of  individual 
choice. 
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The  UNFPA  has  a  $1  bilHon  a  year  budget.  Approximately  $10 
million  of  that  budget  is  spent  in  China.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  they  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the  international  commu- 
nity to  have  a  window  on  what  is  occurring  in  China,  and  that  is 
a  small  window  that  we  can  use  to  monitor  what  is  going  on  there. 

I  can  say  personally,  and  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  that 
we  are  appalled  by  some  of  the  reports  that  we  hear  about  coerced 
abortion  in  China.  The  UNFPA  has  very  strict  policy  which  con- 
forms completely  with  our  own  policy,  which  is  that  they  do  not 
support  coerced  abortion,  or  involuntary  sterilization. 

So,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  rejoin  UNFPA,  and  that  it 
is  consistent  with  the  Kemp-Kasten  Amendment.  Indeed,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  us  that  any  other  legal  interpretation  could 
be  placed  on  our  involvement  with  the  UNFPA.  We  will  seek  to  cre- 
ate conditions  that  will  enable  us  to  fence  off  any  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  going  to  the  small  program  the  UNFPA  has  in  China. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  yield  to  Mr.  Smith,  if  I  may,  on  this  question. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  Mr.  Atwood,  I  appre- 
ciate your  comments  in  response  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  points  in  opening,  and  then  offer  a  cou- 
ple of  questions. 

As  I  think  you  know  well  and  members  of  this  committee  know 
well,  under  the  Bush  administration  and  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration before  it,  population  policy  and  population  planning  funds 
were  predicated  on  two  essential  tenants.  One,  that  all  programs 
be  absolutely  voluntary,  and  secondly,  that  abortion  not  be  used  as 
a  method  of  birth  control. 

Hence,  the  Kemp-Kasten  language  sought  to  stop  funding,  to  pre- 
clude funding  to  those  organizations  that  either  supported  or 
comanaged  any  program  of  coercion,  involuntary  sterilization, 
forced  abortions  and  other  types  of  intrusions  into  family  life,  and 
particularly  into  women's  lives,  because  usually,  whether  it  be  in- 
voluntary sterilization  and  obviously  abortion,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  government  intrusion. 

In  the  area  of  abortion  as  a  method  of  birth  control,  the  Mexico 
City  policy  was  a  very  well  calibrated,  focused  policy  that  said  that 
those  organizations  that  are  setting  up  shop,  promoting  abortion, 
trying  to  bring  down  those  laws  in  various  countries  where,  par- 
ticularly in  Moslem  and  Catholic  countries,  where  there  were  pro- 
hibitions against  abortion  on  demand,  that  we  would  not  be  aiding 
and  abetting  those  organizations  in  that  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  Clinton  administration  has  sought  to  reverse 
both  of  those  policies,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  fencing 
off  money  as  it  goes  to  the  UNFPA,  and  suggesting  that  an  ac- 
counting trick,  because  money  is  fungible,  whereby  there  is  a  seg- 
regated account,  and  we  insist  that  our  money  not  go  to  China — 
obviously,  if  our  money  goes  to  the  UNFPA,  that  frees  up  other 
money  within  that  pool  of  money  to  go  to  the  UNFPA.  It  is  not  in- 
significant. They  have  spent  in  excess  of  $100  million  over  the  last 
decade,  and  have  been  crucial,  absolutely  vital,  in  enabling  the  Chi- 
nese to  hone  their  ability  to  enforce  the  birth  quota  system,  the  one 
child  per  couple  system,  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
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In  other  words,  we  have  been  collaborators,  not  we,  the 
UNFPA — ^but,  we  stand  poised  to  become  collaborators,  however  in- 
direct you  may  think  that  may  be,  with  the  brutality  of  the 
hardliners  in  Beijing.  Accounting  tricks  just  do  not  do  it,  I  would 
respectfully  submit. 

I  also  would  suggest,  and  perhaps  you  want  to  speak  further  on 
this,  that  to  do  so  before  the  Kemp-Kasten  Amendment  expires — 
that  is  to  say,  if  Congress  does  not  go  ahead  and  reauthorize  it, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  likely,  I  do  submit  that  that  would  be  in 
violation  of  that  particular  statute. 

The  Kemp-Kasten  language  is  very  clear  and  very  simple.  Sup- 
port or  comanage.  If  we  are  providing  money  to  the  UNFPA,  again, 
a  simple  accounting  trick  of  saying  our  money  is  fenced,  I  don't 
think  fulfills  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  that  particular  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  challenge  legally  on 
that. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  reconsider.  Vol- 
unteerism  has  to  mean  something  in  population  control  programs. 
In  China,  we  give  the  green  light  by  providing  monies  to  the 
UNFPA  to  the  hardliners.  We  tell  them  that  it  matters  little.  We 
will  pay  lip  service,  we  will  say  that  we  are  in  opposition  to  forced 
abortion. 

Meanwhile,  the  UNFPA  will  say,  we  have  our  money.  They  will 
say,  as  Dr.  Sadiq  has  said  over  and  over  and  over  again  on  national 
television,  that  the  Chinese  program  is  voluntary,  and  the  record 
is  replete  with  that.  She  has  said  it  on  CBS  Nightwatch  and  a  host 
of  other  programs,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program,  when  the  infor- 
mation completely  contradicts  that.  That  is  like  saying  that  the 
Serbs  are  not  the  aggressors  in  Bosnia.  It  just  simply  does  not  cut 
it  when  the  facts  are  presented.  I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  reconsider  violating  the  Kemp-Kasten  Amendment 
which  you  are  poised  to  do. 

I  also  hope  that  we  do  not  get  into  the  business,  as  the  chairman 
was  alluding  to,  of  directly  funding  abortions  via  repeal  of  the 
Helms  Amendment.  I  was  happy  to  near  that  Mr.  Wirth  was  mis- 
quoted apparently  in  that  regard,  because  then  we  go  from  not  only 
aiding  by  way  of  supporting  groups  like  the  UNFPA  and  IPPF  of 
London  and  others.  We  then  would  have  the  U.S.  taxpayer  paying 
for  abortions. 

So,  I  guess  my  question  is  more  of  a  statement.  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  a  reconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Volunteerism  has  to  mean  something,  Mr.  Atwood.  It  has  to  mean 
something.  We  will  be  aiding  and  abetting.  I  have  met  with  Le 
Pong  in  China.  He  claims  that  his  population  control  program  is 
volimtary.  I  have  met  with  Pong  Pion,  the  head  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  in  Beijing  for  3  hours.  It  was  almost  a  3-hour  meeting, 
and  she  kept  insisting  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  The  UNFPA 
insists,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program,  which 
is  a  lie.  We  will  be  part  of  that  cover  up,  and  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration will  be  part  of  that  cover  up,  if  we  provide  money  to  an  or- 
ganization that  has  been,  for  the  last  10  years,  providing  a  white- 
washing of  these  crimes  against  humanity,  which  this  Congress,  on 
two  occasions,  has  gone  on  record  and  called  what  China  is  doing 
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to  its  women  and  children  crimes  against  humanity.  I  ask  for  a  re- 
consideration, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Does  the  gentleman  yield  to  Mrs.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Smith.  First,  if  Mr.  Atwood  would  respond,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  He  does  not  yield.  Mr.  Atwood,  you  may 
respond. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  tell  you  where  we 
agree.  First,  we  agree  that  all  of  these  programs  should  be  vol- 
untary, and  that  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  for 
abortions. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may  interrupt,  respectfully,  does  that  mean  the 
administration  wants  the  Helms  Amendment  to  be  retained? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  have  stated  that  we  will  abide  by  the  Helms 
Amendment.  That  is  part  of  American  law.  We  are  not  asking  that 
it  be  appealed  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  support  it? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  my  personal  views 
today.  I  am  telling  you  what  our  position  is.  Our  position  is  that 
we  will  abide  by  the  Helms  Amendment. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  question  of  the  trick  you  call 
fencing,  and  I  would  suggest  very  strongly  that  this  is  no  trick.  Be- 
cause, number  one,  not  only  are  no  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  be 
used  if  Mr.  Herman's  formulation  is  adopted,  but  also  the  UNFPA 
has  a  strong  policy  against  coerced  abortion,  as  well.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  with  respect  to  what  is  going  on  in  China  now, 
that  while  we  have  the  same  objective,  which  is  to  stop  this  na- 
tional targeting  and  this  coerced  abortion,  it  is  more  useful  to  have 
the  international  community  there  working  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  contribute  to  coerced  abortions,  in  a  manner  that  will  enable 
the  international  community  to  monitor  what  is  going  on,  to  pro- 
vide the  evidence,  and  to  hopefully  deter  some  of  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity. And,  that  is  our  position,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may  respond,  Mr.  Chairman?  Thank  you.  You  un- 
doubtedly read  the  New  York  Times  piece  on  April  25,  which  was 
just  another  insight  into  the  brutality  of  the  Chinese  program, 
front  page.  The  point  was  made  during  that  article,  and  I  have 
checked  with  a  number  of  demographers,  including  John  Aird,  that 
the  coercion  in  China  over  the  last  2  years  has  been  increasing.  Not 
decreasing,  increasing. 

You  indicated  that  the  UNFPA  has  a  very  strong  position  against 
coercion.  I  would  ask  you  to  show  me  where,  anywhere  on  the 
record,  where  the  UNFPA  has  had  absolutely  any  mitigating  influ- 
ence and  where  any  of  the  officials,  including  Dr.  Sadiq,  wno  told 
me  in  a  meeting  in  New  York  when  I  was  a  congressional  delegate, 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  program,  and  that  they  have  investigated  it 
thoroughly  and  it  is  a  voluntary  program,  where  they  have  done 
an5rthing  but  said  that  it  was  voluntary  as  opposed  to  what  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  U.S.  journalists  have  found  it  to  be  just  the 
opposite.  Where  have  they  said,  it  is  a  coercive  program? 

Mr.  Atwood.  They  have  said  it  publicly.  It  is  part  of  their  by- 
laws. 
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Mr.  Smith.  No,  where  have  they  said — I  mean,  we  have  known 
this  for  years.  I  have  been  Helsinki  Commissioner  for  the  last  12 
to  13  years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  We  know  that  the  constitution 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  one  of  the  best  written  constitu- 
tions, guaranteeing  every  right  under  the  sun.  It  was  never  imple- 
mented. 

The  problem  with  the  Chinese,  or  the  UNFPA  policy,  is  that  it 
reads  very  well.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  it.  It  also  says,  as  rec- 
ommendation 18  of  the  U.N.  World  Plan  of  Action,  that  abortion 
should  in  no  way  be  used  as  a  method  of  birth  control,  as  I  think 
you  well  know.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wirth  indicated  yesterday  he 
wants  that  reversed. 

But,  all  of  the  paper  promises  are  meaningless  if  there  is  no  im- 
plementation. I  have  looked  with  great  care  and  with  great  expec- 
tation, which  has  been  diminished  over  the  years,  hoping  that  the 
UNFPA  would  make  some  noise,  offer  some  protest  over  what  the 
Chinese  have  been  doing,  and  the  record  is  one  blank  paper.  Noth- 
ing. If  you  could  show  me  to  the  contrary,  I  would  be  more  than 
happy,  you  know,  accept  it,  but  I  have  not  seen  anjdhing.  Can  you 
show  us  on  the  record  where  they  have  in  anyway  objected  to  the 
Chinese  program? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  would  simply  suggest  to  you,  not  having  that 
record  before  me,  Mr.  Smith,  that  U.N.  agencies  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  making  public  statements  about  countries  in  which  they 
are  working. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  you  that  that  does  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  representations  have  been  made  privately.  But,  more  im- 
portantly is  the  point  I  made  earlier,  which  is  that  they  are  there, 
they  are  monitoring  and  they  are  providing  evidence.  Frankly,  if 
we  are  participating,  and  we  are  expressing  our  views  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  contribution  that  we  are  making,  I  think  that  we  can 
make  progress  along  these  lines,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Finally,  I  know  tnat,  briefly,  they  have  made  public 
statements  in  countries  where  they  have  been  working.  They  have 
provided  all  of  the  front,  all  of  the  apology  that  the  Chinese  could 
possibly  ask  for  in  their  public  statements,  both  in  their  Beijing 
people,  their  personnel  there,  as  well  as  out  of  their  New  York  of- 
fice, continually  telling  all  of  us  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  So, 
they  have  made  public  statements. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  subject 
we  could  debate  for  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  think,  from  a  budgetary 
point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Chinese  program  is 
about  $2  billion.  UNFPA  participation,  however,  I  believe,  is  about 
$10  million. 

The  UNFPA  budget  is  about  $300  or  $350  million,  of  which  $10 
million  is  in  China.  The  U.S.  contribution  would  be  approximately, 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  about  $50  million  of  that.  China  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  U.N.  program.  Massive  other  programs  are  under- 
taken through  that  process.  As  we  get  down  the  road  on  marking 
up  bills,  we  can  go  through  this,  and  see  if  something  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  take  it  the  existing  language  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with 
respect  to  prohibiting  the  use  of  development  assistance  funds  to 
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perform  abortions  is  not  something  that  is  going  to  be  the  thrust 
of  a  repeal  effort  this  particular  year. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Administrator  both  on  his  con- 
firmation and  his  testimony.  I  thought  it  was  very  good.  I  have  to 
tell  you,  you  made  a  great  case  for  the  substantive  need  for  the  re- 
form. The  political  need  for  reform  of  the  development  assistance 
and  aid  process  is  equally  important,  because  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  sincere  supporters  of  international  commitments  and  people 
who  want  America  to  be  involved,  but  who  have  real  concerns 
about  the  existing  organization  of  a  number  of  these  programs. 

So,  I  congratulate  you  on  making  such  a  priority  of  efforts  to  re- 
organize and  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  I  think  it  will  be  essential  as  part  of  the  process  of 
building  a  defense,  which  I  think  is  worth  building,  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

Your  budget  is  attached  to  the  last  page,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  to  the  committee  the  note  that  essentially,  there 
is  a  freeze  of  fimdamental  development  assistance  programs,  the 
reduction  in  the  total  development  assist£ince  funds,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  economic  support  funds.  Not  included  in  this  budget  is  a 
listing  of  the  security  assistance  programs,  the  bilateral  security 
assistance  programs,  which  are  also  substantially  reduced.  In  fact, 
even  more  reduced  than  in  the  President's  budget  submission. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  increase  in  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
new  independent  republics,  down  on  the  last  line  before  the  totals. 

The  AID  operating  expenses  show  a  straight  line,  but  in  reality 
that  straight  line  is  a  cut,  as  I  understand  it,  because  the  Presi- 
dent's bu(&et  submission  does  not  contain  language  which  was  con- 
tained in  this  year's  appropriations  bill,  allowing  a  certain  amount 
of  programmatic  funds  to  be  used  for  AID  operatmg  expenses. 

So,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  inflation  increase  in  here 
whatsoever,  a  total  freeze  on  operating  expenses,  and  in  reality,  a 
cut  of  an  additional  $20  or  $25  million  in  your  operating  expenses. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Herman,  in  fact,  the  cut  in  operating  expenses 
is  $42  million.  That  is  made  up  of  a  reduction  in  operating  ex- 
penses that  we  would  transfer  from  the  program  accounts.  That  is 
$20  million.  Then,  $22  million,  because  of  cost  of  living  increases 
in  various  countries  around  the  world. 

So,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a  straight  line.  It  is  a  $42  milHon  cut  in  our 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Berman.  Explain  that  ESF  comment.  The  ESF  monies  in- 
cludes within  it  operating  expense  funds? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  would  receive  a  certain  portion  of  operating  ex- 
pense compensation  from  transfer  from  program  accounts.  Because 
these  are  not  being  requested,  our  operating  budget  is  reduced,  in 
this  case,  by  $20  million. 

Mr.  Berman.  So,  the  $90  million  in  ESF  cuts,  in  effect,  creates 
about  a  $20  million  cut  in  your  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  other  relates  to  local  currencies,  which  are 
used  for  cost  of  living  expenses  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
we  operate. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 
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AID  TO  CYPRUS 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde,  you  yielded  previously  to  Mr. 
Smith.  I'll  recognize  Mr.  Hyde,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwood,  in 
looking  at  the  support  fund  request,  I  notice  Cyprus  is  down  for  its 
annual  $15  million.  Why  do  we  give  money  to  Cyprus?  I  know  the 
answer  used  to  be,  we  always  have,  and  I  wonder  if  that  is  still 
the  rationale? 

Mr.  Atwood.  That  sounds  like  a  good  rationale,  Mr.  Hyde,  but 
in  fact,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  about  this  divided  island,  and 
all  of  the  dislocations  that  are  occurring  there  as  a  result  of  a  fail- 
ure to  reach  a  peace  agreement  on  that  island. 

ANDEAN  NARCOTICS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Hyde.  All  right,  then,  it  is  a  stabilization  fund,  of  sorts.  I  no- 
tice Andean  narcotics,  we  have  cut  Bolivia  down  from  70  to  40,  Co- 
lombia from  20  to  15,  and  Peru  from  40  to  22.5.  Are  we  making 
that  much  progress  down  there  in  the  fight  against  drugs? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  think,  Mr.  Hyde,  that  this  is  a  reflection  of  a  re- 
consideration of  some  aspects  of  those  programs  that  have  not  been 
working  terribly  well,  such  as  the  crop  substitution  programs  and 
some  of  the  other  interdiction  efforts.  That  simply  represents,  I 
think,  a  change  of  our  overall  approach. 

We  have  increased  funds  for  other  aspects  of  development  in 
those  countries,  which  we  think  have  a  direct  impact  on  fighting 
the  narcotics  traffickers. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  Hyde.  On  the  subject  of  Nicaragua,  February  26,  four  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House,  Bob  Michael,  Ben  Oilman,  Bob 
Livingston  and  Chris  Smith,  up  here  with  me,  and  three  Repub- 
lican Senators,  Dole,  Helms  and  McConnell,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, asking  that  no  further  economic  aid  to  the  current  Nica- 
raguan  government  be  released  prior  to  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. The  $50  million  that  had  been  suspended  to  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  was  released,  despite  these  objections,  and  without 
any  consultation. 

Now,  I  note  that  there  is  $50  million  in  fiscal  1993  funds,  and 
$35  milHon  in  fiscal  1994.  With  regard  to  that,  what  is  AID  going 
to  do  to  make  sure  that  this  money  gets  to  the  people  it  is  intended 
to  help,  rather  than  the  Brothers  Ortega? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Hyde,  let  me  say  that  we  did  conduct  consulta- 
tions before  making  wnat  was  a  difficult  decision  to  release  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  a  $104  million  program  for  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  the 
first  $54  million  was  released  by  the  Bush  administration,  affier 
struggling  with  these  very  same  issues. 

We  are  still  concerned,  and  we  have  therefore  continued  to  condi- 
tion our  assistance  to  Nicaragua  on  progress  made  on  the  property 
claims  issue,  on  human  rights,  and  separation  of  the  militaiy  from 
the  Sandanista  party.  In  addition,  concern  about  reconciliation 
within  the  country  generally. 

With  respect  to  these  new  monies,  our  programs  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  progress  made  on  all  fronts.  Indeed,  it  is  particularly 
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concerned  with  achieving  some  degree  of  economic  viability  for  the 
very  fragile  democracy  that  Nicaragua  is  today.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, obviously,  to  make  progress  in  a  situation  like  this,  and  one 
has  to  be  fearful  that  our  actions  will  create  a  renewed  polarization 
of  the  situation,  and  maybe  even,  once  again,  a  new  civil  war. 

I  am  sure  that  that  was  the  consideration  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration went  through  when  they  made  their  decisions.  It  was  our 
consideration,  as  weU.  We  will  continue  to  watch  this  very  closely. 
We  will  try  to  assure  that  our  economic  assistance  programs  are 
getting  to  real  people,  as  I  want  to  do  in  all  cases  of  foreign  aid 
programs  in  foreign  countries. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  re- 
quests and  your  dealing  with  them.  I  think  you  have  done  a  good 
job  in  trying  to  back  away  from,  ever  increasing,  or  even  status  quo, 
and  I  think  where  you  have  increased,  the  situation  requires  it.  So, 
I  am  not  in  the  least  bit  critical. 

I  will  make  a  comment,  however,  and  this  is  more  my  own  sor- 
row. I  see  the  Philippines  is  down  for  $10  milHon.  It  is  a  consider- 
able discount  from  the  $25  million  in  fiscal  1993.  I  have  a  particu- 
lar relationship  with  the  Philippines.  I  was  there  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  World  War  II,  and  knew  an  awful  lot  of  people,  and  came 
to  love  the  people  and  the  country.  So,  I  was  very  saddened  when 
they  told  us  to  get  out  of  Subic  Bay,  and  of  course,  Clark  Field,  na- 
ture took  care  of  that.  But,  Subic  Bay  was  very  important,  and  lots 
of  Philippine  jobs,  63,000  iobs,  as  I  recall,  from  America's  presence 
in  there.  But,  they,  in  a  burst  of  nationalism,  told  us  to  ^et  lost. 

So,  perhaps  if  I  was  setting  this  up,  they  would  get  considerably 
less  than  you  have  there,  because  they  obviouslv  do  not  need  the 
financial  support  that  they  got,  at  least  out  of  naving  Subic  Bay 
there.  That  does  not  call  for  a  comment.  My  own  petulance  need 
not  be  yours.  Thank  you. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AFRICA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  At- 
wood,  Cato  finished  every  speech  in  the  Roman  Congress  with, 
"Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  I  am  going  to  finish^every  speech 
with  you,  as  I  have,  with  "Afi-ica  must  not  be  ignored." 

I  note  in  your  talk,  fortunately,  and  in  your  proposed  budget, 
that  DFA  funds  stay  the  same,  of  $800  milHon  for  600  million  peo- 
ple, I  might  point  out.  The  rumor  is  rampant,  you  know,  that  that 
is  going  to  be  cut  in  order  to  underwrite  Russian  aid.  I  just  want 
to  get  a  confirmation  from  you  that  $800  million,  as  far  as  you  are 
going  to  commit  to,  is  going  to  stick? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  Mr.  Johnston,  I  certainly  share  your  views 
about  the  importance  of  Afi^ica,  particularly  now,  given  what  is 
happening  in  Africa.  It  is  a  very  exciting  time  to  be  in  Africa.  They 
are  really  moving  through  their  second  independence,  and  in  many 
countries  who,  for  years,  were  mobilizing  their  people  along  a  nega- 
tive theme  which  was  anticolonialism,  are  now  mobilizing  their 
people  along  a  new  theme  which  is  democracy.  I  think  it  is  excit- 
ing, and  we  must  be  there. 
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I  fully  support  what  you  are  saying.  The  administration  is  listen- 
ing very  carefully  to  what  you  are  saying  and  what  others  are  say- 
ing about  this,  and  I  do  not  have  anything  new  to  report  to  you 
on  that  question.  I  am  here  today  to  support  a  budget  request  of 
$800  million  for  the  DFA. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Then,  let  me  look  at  the  next  thing,  two  things 
down  from  your  budget,  African  Disaster  Assistance.  Last  year,  you 
had  $100  million  in  there.  This  year,  there  is  nothing.  That,  to  me, 
is  irresponsible  considering  we  are  looking  down  the  barrel,  lit- 
erally, at  starvation  across  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  specifically  the 
Sudan,  which  is  going  to  almost  be  another  genocide,  if  we  do  not 
get  assistance  there. 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  special  Africa  Disaster  Assistance  program 
that  was  enacted  last  year  earmarked  funds  for  Somalia.  Those 
funds  have  not  all  been  expended  for  Somalia.  As  we  phased  down 
that  operation,  we  felt  as  though  we  could  integrate  that  particular 
line  item  into  the  overall  international  disaster  assistance,  so  we 
are  asking  basically  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  It  is  just  that 
we  are  asking  for  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Are  you  asking  for  $100  million  again? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  are  asking  for  $148,965,000  for  international 
disaster  assistance.  That  is  the  same  amount  we  asked  for  last 
year.  The  international  disaster  assistance  line  item  was  $48  mil- 
lion. The  Africa  disaster  assistance  was  $100  million,  so  we  are 
combining  those,  and  that  will  give  us  flexibility  to  use  the  funds 
for  disasters,  whether  they  occur  in  Africa  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  echo  the 
concerns  that  Congressman  Hyde  had  about  the  continued  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  I  want  to  make  sure  that,  there  are  so  many  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  democratic  reforms  and  the  grow- 
ing Sandanista  control  of  the  armed  forces,  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  national  assembly.  Many  promises  that  have  yet  to  be  kept, 
and  we  want  to  continue  with  democratic  reforms,  and  some  of  us 
believe  that  withholding  the  aid  or  putting  some  strict  conditions 
on  that  aid  will  further  democracy  and  bring  true  democracy  to 
Nicaragua. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  that  true  democratic  reform  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  and  the  many  promises  of  Dona  Violeta  have  not 
been  kept.  There  is  a  great  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow 
pace.  Not  just  the  slow  pace,  but  actually  the  change  of  direction, 
which  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Nicaragua.  Some  of  those  conditions 
that  we  have  set  are  not  veiy  tough  for  them  to  follow  in  order  to 
get  more  funds,  and  yet  continue  down  their  path  of  furthering  the 
growing  entrenchment  of  Sandanista  control  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Atwood.  May  I  just  say  that,  having  worked  in  Nicaragua 
with  the  National  Democratic  Institute,  I  think  I  understand  the 
situation  there  very  well.  It  is  always  a  difficult  situation  when  the 
military  is  controlled  by  a  particular  political  party.  I  think  major 
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efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  military  forces  from  something  like 
80,000  down  to  18,000.  That  is  significant. 

There  have  been  agreements  that  a  term  of  office  will  be  set  for 
the  commander  of  those  military  forces.  We  want  to  wait  and  see 
whether  or  not  that  will  be  carried  out. 

But,  in  a  situation  like  that,  in  a  very  poor  country,  what  is  im- 
portant, I  think,  after  a  war,  is  that  there  be  some  degree  of  rec- 
onciliation. We  have  been  encoura^ng  that,  as  well.  This  is  not 
just  the  Clinton  administration.  This  was  being  done  by  the  Bush 
administration. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  some  very  important  talks  be- 
tween Mrs.  Charmarro  and  her  government,  and  the  UNO  forces 
that  helped  elect  her  in  the  first  place.  We  need  reconciliation  on 
all  sides  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  think  that  was  very  significant. 

These  things  happen  in  fragile  democracies,  particularly  when 
there  is  still  a  threat  from  extremists  on  both  sides,  very  incremen- 
tally. We  must,  I  agree  with  you,  continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on, 
but  there  is  a  point  when  obvious  and  blatant  intervention  by  the 
super  power  to  the  North  has  a  counterproductive  effect.  It  is  all 
a  question  of  balance,  and  that  is  what  the  Bush  administration 
tried  to  do.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

AID  TO  AFRICA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Atwood,  on 
your  appointment  as  the  Administrator  for  AID.  I  am  certainly  fa- 
miliar with  the  outstanding  work  you  have  done  with  the  NDI 
years  ago. 

Let  me  once  again  get  back  to  the  question  that  Mr.  Johnston 
asked,  as  relates  to  the  DFA  and  the  African  disaster  assistance. 
Would  the  unspent  $100  million  from  fiscal  year  1993  be  held  to 
continually  use  for  assistance  in  Africa,  or  will  it  go  into  the  fund 
for  1994,  the  general  fund  that  will  be  used  worldwide?  Since  it 
was  specifically  earmarked  for  Africa,  are  you  sending  the  remain- 
der back  into  a  general  fund? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Payne,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  unexpended  funds  from  fiscal  1993.  It  has  all  been  obligated 
for  expenditure  in  Africa,  so  I  guess  that  moots  your  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  As  you  know,  economic  support  funds  and 
development  funds  for  Africa  are  funds  that  actually  assist  strongly 
in  development,  and  is  important  if  an  area  is  going  to  move  ahead 
economically.  You  may  know  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  from, 
say,  fiscal  year  1991.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  development  fund  for  Africa  and  economic  support  funds  for  Af- 
rica, which  has  been  reduced  from  about  $900  million  down  to  a 
little  bit  below  $800  million. 

We  feel  certainly  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1991,  we  authorized  $1.2  billion  for 
Africa,  which  was  not  appropriated,  was  reduced  to  $1  billion,  then 
finally  to  $800  million,  actually  appropriating  $750  million. 

It  seems  that  Africa,  first  of  all,  never  really  received  proper 
funding.  It  never  was  a  priority.  It  always  was  on  the  back  shelf 
in  the  days  when  foreign  affairs  had  less  of  a  negative  connotation, 
than  as  it  has  today.  Now,  we  are  seeing  that  since  it  was  on  the 
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back  shelf  before,  and  there  is  a  new  attitude  toward  foreign  assist- 
ance in  the  country,  the  mood  of  domestic  first,  we  are  going  to  see 
a  continent  which  was  denied  during  the  time  when  it  was  not  un- 
popular to  be  further  penalized  because  of  a  shift  of  attitude. 

I  think  that  that  is  unfair.  I  think  that  the  $800  million  is  insig- 
nificant. It  is  far  from  the  amount  of  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions that  we  need,  and  I  wonder  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this 
current  level  is  adequate?  In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  it  is  going 
to  remain  this  way  or  be  reduced,  or  do  you  agree  with  what  I  nave 
said  previously,  tnat  Africa  has  traditionally  oeen  underfunded.  It 
has  more  problems  than  anyplace  in  the  world,  and  to  reduce  the 
attention  even  further,  I  think  is  unjust. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Payne,  I  do  think  that,  historically,  Africa  has 
been  underfunded.  I  do  think,  however,  in  the  context  of  this  budg- 
et, it  is  an  indication  of  the  administration's  support  for  Africa  that 
it  has  maintained  the  level  for  the  development  fund  for  Africa. 

One  can  look  at  the  glass  as  half  empty  or  half  full,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  look  at  it  as  half  full  in  the  context  of  a  very  constrained 
budget.  We  have  reduced,  as  Mr.  Herman  indicated  earlier,  a  budg- 
et for  development  assistance  across  the  board,  and  yet  we  have 
not  reduced  tne  development  fund  for  Africa. 

Mr.  Payne.  ThEink  you.  I  hope  that  we  can  eventually  get  to  the 
point  where  we  can  nave  the  glass  maybe  a  little  bit  more  than 
half  full,  because  it  has  been  mostly  empty  all  along.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  TUNA 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Adminis- 
trator, what  is  this  South  Pacific  tuna,  $14  million?  What  is  that 
all  about? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  know  what  document  you  are 
reading  from,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  can  tell 
me 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  South  Pacific  tuna? 

Mr.  Atwood.  South  Pacific  tuna,  did  you  say?  This  is  a  treaty 
commitment  funded  under  our  Economic  Support  Fund. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  The  purpose  is  to  what? 

Mr.  Atwood.  It  is  a  treaty  commitment. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  To  help  the  tuna  keep  healthy  down  there. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Which  allows  U.S.  fishing  vessels  in  these  waters. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  just  seems  to  me  we  are  spending  $14  mil- 
lion on  tuna,  and  it  does  not  make  me  feel  very  good  about  spend- 
ing $14  million  on  tuna  when  the  first  action  of  tne  committee  this 
morning  was  to  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of  a  retirement  fund  for 
civil  servants. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  TURKEY  AND  BURMA 

What  about  this  increase  in  foreign  aid  to  Turkey?  What  is  that 
all  about? 

Mr.  Atwood.  My  understanding  is  that  our  request  is  for  the 
same  level  of  assistance  to  Turkey,  which  is  $200  million  under  the 
ESF  account,  is  that  correct?  Yes,  that  is  what  it  is,  so  it  is  not 
an  increase. 
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Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  It  is  not  an  increase? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK,  I  am  reading  off  a  document,  and  per- 
haps I  am  misreading  the  document  or  whatever.  Are  you  zeroing 
out  your  request  for  $1  million  that  was  given  to  the  only  demo- 
cratic elements  left  in  Burma?  In  other  words,  which  we  were  giv- 
ing some  money  to  Burmese  students  along  the  border.  Is  that 
being  zeroed  out  in  your  request  this  year,  and  if  so,  does  that  re- 
flect a  change  in  government  policy  of  this  administration  toward 
dictatorship  in  Burma? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  it  does  not  reflect  a  change  in  government  pol- 
icy. It  may  reflect  the  constraints  that  we  have  imder  the  budget, 
but  we  continue,  obviously,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  through 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  to  fund  those  courageous 
people  along  the  border. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  In  terms  of  Turkey,  again,  you  are  sure  that 
your  request  is  at  the  same  level? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  slight  increase,  but  I  think 
I  would  like  to  provide  the  answer  for  the  record,  if  I  could,  to  be 
more  accurate. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  administration  is  requesting  $143  million  in  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF) 
for  Turkey  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  included  a  $125  mil- 
lion earmark  of  Economic  Support  Funds  for  Turkey.  However,  we  plan  to  obligate 
a  total  of  $200  million  in  ESF  for  Turkey  in  fiscal  year  1993,  which  includes  $75 
million  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Now,  earlier,  in  your  initial  statement,  you 
stressed  that  your  policies  were  all  consistent  with  choice.  I  mean, 
I  must  have  heard  the  word  choice  about  10  times  in  your  state- 
ment, but  then  you  stated  very  firmly  that  the  administration  is 
not  requesting  a  change  in  the  Helms  Amendment.  That  just  seems 
to  be  a  contradictory  position,  and  I  wonder  if  you  could  explain 
that  to  me? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  let  me  just  say  with  respect  to  the  references 
to  the  matter  of  choice,  it  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  notion  that  we 
would  somehow  support  national  planning  targets,  which  we  think 
run  counter  to  our  own  values  as  a  nation.  Because,  when  you  do 
set  national  planning  targets,  you  encourage  all  sorts  of  bureau- 
crats to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  which  apparently  they  are  doing  in 
a  rather  untoward  way  in  China,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries 
as  well. 

What  we  believe  in,  as  Americans,  is  the  concept  that  individuals 
ought  to  be  able  to  choose  their  own  future,  and  that  is  why  I  em- 
phasized the  question  of  individual  choice  in  our  programs.  This 
has  been  traditional.  It  is  not  a  partisan  question. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  you  used  the  word 
choice  so  often  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  focused 
on  you,  to  try  to  make  sure  you  were  not  really  advocating  a 
change  in  the  Helms  Amendment  language.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Menendez. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Administrator,  and  having  had  his  testimony  before  in 
your  previous  temporary  position,  I  know  the  quahty  of  your  abiHty 
and  your  answers,  and  your  reputation  that  proceeds  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  hope  you  are  not  implying  that  this  is  a  tem- 
porary position,  Mr.  Menendez?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Menendez.  No,  I  am  not.  I  certainly  am  not.  It  is  good  for 
at  least  4  years,  I  would  think.  I,  unfortunately,  came  in  a  little 
late,  so  I  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  your  oral  testimony. 
I  read  all  your  written  testimony,  and  when  you  start  describing, 
can  we  afford  foreign  aid,  and  I  certainly  agpree  with  what  you  set 
out,  but  I  was  concerned  when  I  did  not  get  until  page  6,  where 
we  mention  democracy  as  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  hope  the 
AID  program  would  also  engender. 

It  is  buried  in  there  under  your  third  point,  third  major  point, 
and  it  may  be  just  stylistic,  but  I  just  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  think  it  is  an  essential  component,  one  of  the  major 
pillars  that  you  should  have,  because  in  my  view,  it  transcends 
some  of  the  other  issues,  and  in  fact,  enhances  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  some  of  the  other  issues. 

So,  I  hope  that  as  we  go  through  this  restructuring  and  partici- 
pate in  this  colloquy  that  you  have  called  upon  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  to  do,  that  that  has  a  high  level  of  one  of  your  pillars 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Atwood.  May  I  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Menendez? 

Mr.  Menendez.  Surely. 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  guess  I  am  known  as  a  person  who  subscribes  to 
democracy,  democratic  development,  having  been  the  president  of 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  for  7  years,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  you.  But,  it  goes  beyond  just  funding  democracy  programs.  It 
goes  to  the  whole  question  of  what  sustainable  development  is. 

If  we  cannot  work  in  a  country  where  the  government  will  not 
allow  us  to  have  access  to  the  people,  and  to  indigenous  NGO's,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  sustainable  development  program. 
We  cannot  sustain  development,  unless  the  people  have  a  stake. 

So,  as  we  look  at  how  we  can  pare  down  our  program — and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  that  because  of  the  cuts  in  this  budget — 
we  need  to  look  very  carefully,  not  in  foreign  policy  terms  so 
much — this  is  the  State  Department's  job  to  set  conditions.  That  is 
the  foreign  policy  side.  My  view  is  that  if  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  an  environment  that  is  at  least  encouraging  democracy  and 
the  participation  of  people,  then  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  development  work. 

That  is  why  I  believe  very  strongly  that  democracy  is  totally  inte- 
grated into  our  economic  program,  as  well  as  our  political  develop- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  Menendez.  I  appreciate  hearing  that.  On  page  8,  you  started 
talking  about  the  AID  as  a  dual  mission,  and  you  go  on  on  page 
9  to  talk  about  the  capacity  of  the  agency  to  respond  to  that  dual 
mission,  national  disasters,  manmade  disasters,  as  well  as  to  recon- 
struct political  and  economic  institutions.  But,  you  stress  that  our 
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main  objective  is  to  encourage  sustainable  development  to  prevent 
those  disasters. 

My  question  is,  under  both  your  budget  and,  I  assume,  the  tran- 
sition of  the  structure  of  your  department,  how  do  you  intend  to  do 
that?  Particularly,  I  am  concerned  about  arising  possibilities.  Let 
me  just  suggest  that,  for  example,  in  Cuba,  what  would  be  the  abil- 
ity, if  we  saw  a  movement  of  a  transitional  government  that  was 
rooted  in  the  type  of  democratic  principals  we  just  talked  about, 
what  would  be  our  ability  to  respond  in  a  case  like  that,  or,  for  that 
fact,  any  other  case? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  case,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  within  my  tenure,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  this  rapid  response  capability  will  work  in  Cuoa. 

We  have  a  disaster  relief  and  food  assistance  program  now,  and 
I  think  AID,  despite  all  of  the  criticisms,  has  been  complimented 
by  people  all  over  the  world  for  its  ability  to  deliver  food  and  other 
disaster  needs,  such  as  tents  and  housing,  in  crisis  situations. 

What  I  want  to  add  to  that  is  the  capacity,  on  a  rapid  response 
basis,  to  do  institution  building  in  situations,  that,  for  example, 
might  arise  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  early  days,  hope- 
fully after  Castro  leaves  the  scene,  to  hold  an  election,  for  example. 
We  need  to  have  a  capacity  to  be  able  to  help  if  that  happens. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  help  Cuba  to  develop  democratic  institu- 
tions. It  seems  to  me,  on  a  crisis  oriented  basis,  AID  needs  to  have 
the  capacity  to  do  that.  We  are  studying  the  question  of  how  this 
can  best  be  done  in  the  Wharton  Task  Force.  My  suggestion  has 
been  that  the  State  Department  have  more  control  over  ESF  funds, 
but  they  are  able  to  buy  these  delivery  packages  from  AID,  and 
that  we  develop  that  capacity  so  we  can  work  m  crisis  situations. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR  IRELAND 

Mr.  Menendez.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  budget  question. 
Under  Ireland,  on  your  table  that  you  have  at  the  end  of  your  testi- 
mony, there  is  a  figure  in  the  1993  appropriation  and  there  is 
none — what  was  that  for,  and  why  is  it  omitted? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  in  the  1993  appropriation.  Congress  did,  in 
fact,  appropriate  funds  specifically  for  this  Ireland  Fund.  The  Presi- 
dent has  committed  the  administration  to  supporting  that.  It  would 
be  funded,  presumably,  out  of  the  development  program  that  has 
been  presented  on  the  top  line  of  that  presentation. 

This  is  the  first  time,  as  I  understand  it,  that  an  administration 
has  actually  put  it  in  the  budget  request.  We  are  supporting  this 
Ireland  fund,  which  I  think  is  a  very  important  contribution  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

assistance  to  development  of  PANAMA 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwood,  a  cou- 
ple of  points  that  I  would  kind  of  like  to  get  on  the  record.  I  think 
that  perhaps  we  have  been  insufficiently  assisting  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  the  continued  development  of  Panama  whose  destiny  we 
have  had  a  hand  in  affecting  their  destiny  in  recent  years,  and  I 
think,  correctly  so.  What  is  your  feeling  on  that?  Do  you  think  we 
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have  done  enough  there?  Do  we  have  enough  programs  that  have 
really  made  a  difference  in  making  sure  that  the  Panamanian  peo- 
ple have  every  opportimity  to  recapture  their  destiny? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  ever  do  enough,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  have  an  obligation  to  help  in  Panama,  and  the  institu- 
tions in  Panama  which  are  still  quite  weak.  The  political  parties, 
in  particular,  are  very  weak  in  Panama,  and  believe  me,  it  is  very 
important  for  political  parties  to  be  as  strong  as  institutions,  and 
be  democratically  oriented,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  successful  de- 
mocracy. 

Traditionally,  the  problems  in  Panama  have  come  as  a  result  of 
weak  political  parties,  and  a  strong  military.  In  the  case  of  Pan- 
ama, a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  on  the  military  side, 
in  that  there  is  no  military  any  longer.  It  has  been  sort  of  sub- 
sumed as  part  of  a  national  police  force,  which  I  think  was  a  very 
positive  development.  AID  money,  through  the  EC  tap  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  helped  create  that  police  force. 

A  lot  has  been  done.  The  question  is  always,  has  enough  been 
done?  But,  of  course,  we  cannot  control  entirely  the  destiny  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  They  do  have  a  great  responsibility  for  their 
future. 

SITUATION  IN  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  I  would  like  to  state  on  the  record  my  concern 
as  well  about  the  Nicaraguan  situation.  I  was  quite  aware  of  your 
familiarity  and  expertise  with  it,  and  work  that  you  have  done 
there. 

I  really  have  a  concern,  though,  with  the  situation  of  corruption. 
I  have  read  scandalous  allegations  with  regard  to  practices  that 
have  been  going  on,  and  was  very  concerned  when  I  saw  the  re- 
lease of  U.S.  aid.  I  did  not  think  that  sufficient  progress  in  any  way 
or  means  had  been  accomplished. 

On  the  contrary,  what  I  saw  at  the  end  of  December  was  the 
interruption  of  the  democratic  process  in  a  flagrant  way,  in  the 
sense  that  the  leadership  of  the  legislature  was  dissolved.  To  my 
understanding,  the  executive  has  not  permitted  its  reinstitution.  I 
really  think  that  it  is  clear  that  that  particular  interruption  of  the 
democratic  process  should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  objective  that  the  interruption  of  the  legislative  leader- 
ship which  occurred,  I  believe,  December  29,  that  that  situation  be 
returned  to  the  status,  to  the  situation  before  that  date. 

Obviously,  the  $50  million  was  already  released,  but  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $35  million  in  1994,  and  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  say- 
ing that  I  think  that  before  I  would  support  that,  that  clear 
progress  be  made  in  specific  ways,  like,  for  example,  permitting  the 
leadership  of  the  legislature  to  be  reinstituted.  Would  you  like  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Only  to  repeat  something  I  said  earlier.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  progress  on  that  score  in  the  last  few  weeks.  There 
have  been  good  discussions,  and  I  think  that  that  is  in  progress, 
and  I  hope  it  will  happen  soon. 
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RUSSIAN  AID  PACKAGE 


Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Are  you  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Russian  aid  package? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Well,  I  guess  I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a 
little  input  on  that,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Atwood,  for  dialogue  and  input. 

As  you  know,  the  Freedom  Support  Act,  as  well  as  the  Cuban  De- 
mocracy Act,  require  that  we  factor  in  continued  Russian  aid  to  the 
Castro  government,  as  we  look  toward  assistance  to  Russia.  A 
number  of  us  are  very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  even  promises 
that  we  think  have  been  made  by  President  Yeltsin  in  the  past  are 
not,  or  have  not,  been  complied  with.  We  will  certainly  be  looking 
at  a  fUll  compliance  with  the  promises  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Russian  government  to  the  U.S.  Government,  with  regard  to  cut- 
ting off  assistance,  the  oil  relationship,  which  even  though  they  are 
alleging  is  nonsubsidized,  anymore,  there  are  concerns  that  it 
should  not  be  existing. 

The  Russians  need  hard  currency.  Why  should  they  be  bartering 
with  the  Castro  regime?  It  does  not  make  any  sense,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  express  to  you  in  as  intense  a  way  as  certainly  I  can, 
that  is  a  major  concern  for  some  of  us  here. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Diaz,  I  know  that  is  a  concern  of  yours.  You 
expressed  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  indicated  to  you  that  the 
matter  would  be  taken  up  in  Vancouver.  It  was.  The  Russians  are 
very  well  aware  of  our  position  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  let 
me  associate  myself,  Mr.  Atwood,  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Payne  regarding  Africa.  I  will  not 
reiterate  that.  I  thought  that  since  we  had  a  substitute  in  the 
chair,  and  both  of  us  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  that  we 
might  gang  up  on  you  right  at  this  time,  but  I  will  pass,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  really  temporary. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Payne  knows,  the  two  of  us  have  been  in  Africa 
together,  and  we  are  soul  mates  on  that  question. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  HAITI  AND  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right,  real  fine.  But,  I  would  want  you  to  know 
that  I  share  the  same  concerns. 

Additionally,  without  asking  a  specific  question,  I  would  urge,  if 
your  good  offices  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  Haiti  fits 
in  this  budget,  in  terms  of  ESF  or  any  other  funds?  I  do  not  need 
a  reaction  from  you  now. 

I  also  have  a  growing  concern  from  my  district.  I  am  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  have  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  County.  I  have  learned 
that  I  have  approximately  30,000  Guatemalans  in  my  district. 

Toward  that  end,  the  Guatemalan  government  and  others  in 
Guatemala  are  concerned  with  the  repatriation  of  those  people.  I 
hope  that  there  are  fiinds  that  are  contemplated  to  assist  them  in 
that  regard.  Since  we  have  people  who  are  interested  in  taking  ille- 
gal immigrants  and/or  legal  persons  allowing  them  to  come  on  back 
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home,  we  are  trying  to  make  things  right.  So,  please  keep  that  in 
mind. 

COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  question  is  directed  toward  Mr.  Atwood's 
views  regarding  the  cooperative  development  projects  and  the  coop- 
erative development  research  programs.  Would  you  explain  what 
your  experience  has  been  thus  far  with  cooperative  projects  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Central  Asian  Republics?  Do  you  have  any 
ideas  or  suggestions  on  how  such  projects  could  be  or  should  be  ex- 
panded? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  those  projects  as 
I  should  be,  and  I  will  certainly  be  reviewing  them.  My  impression, 
from  what  people  have  told  me,  is  that  this  is  a  good  approach  in 
trying  to  help  develop  areas  of  the  world  such  as  you  mentioned  in 
Central  Asia. 

But,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  review  that  more 
thoroughly  before  I  give  you  my  conclusive  remarks  on  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right,  would  you  add  that,  then,  to  my  list  and 
be  good  enough  to  supply  me  that  information? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  will,  indeed. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Haiti 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  AID  is  requesting  a  total  of  $93.3  million  for  Haiti  as  follows: 
$37  million  in  development  assistance,  $15  million  in  economic  support  funds,  $13.3 
million  in  Public  Law  480  Titles  I  and  II  and  $28  million  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Experience  With  Cooperative  Development  Programs  and  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Research  Programs  Between  Israel  and  the  Central  Asl\n  Re- 

PUBUCS 

I  believe  the  Cooperative  Development  Program  (CDP)  and  the  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment Research  (CDR)  program  have  contributed  to  the  development  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  rapid  growth  in  these  programs  from 
$2  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  $13.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Under  the  CDR 
program,  the  Government  of  Israel  provides  25  percent  in  funding,  and  Israeli  insti- 
tutions contribute  research  resources  in  support  of  research  projects  funded  under 
the  CDR  program. 

AID  has  forwarded  $9  million  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  support  pilot  initia- 
tives of  these  two  cooperative  programs  in  selected  newly  independent  republics  of 
Central  Asia  (Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyztan,  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan)  and  Georgia,  the 
United  States  is  providing  a  total  of  $9  million.  These  initiatives  are  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  implementation,  and  I  look  forward  to  reports  on  their  progress  and 
achievements. 

Israel  has  developed  impressive  technological  capacity  in  some  areas,  including 
arid/semi -arid  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  water  management.  In  carefully  selected 
areas  such  as  these,  exf>erience  suggests  that  such  cooperative  assistance  programs 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  can  contribute  to  host  country  development 
and  to  U.S.  and  Israeli  foreign  assistance  objectives. 

As  the  fiscal  year  1992/93  Central  Asia  cooperative  programs  move  into  fuller 
stages  of  implementation,  we  will  consider  the  scope  and  focus  of  any  future  pro- 
gram efforts.  A  major  concern  will  be  how  to  further  focus  AID  programs  to  achieve 
maximum  impact  and  visibility.  Given  the  physical  size  and  diversity  of  the  former 
Soviet  states,  the  need  for  AID  to  sharply  focus  both  strategy  and  resource  alloca- 
tion is  critical  to  achieve  effective  results  and  maximum  impact  within  our  principal 
mission  of  contributing  to  sustainable  development.  We  will  be  watching  carefully 
for  results  from  these  mitial  programs  in  U.S. -Israel  cooperation  in  Central  Asia  to 
see  how  well  they  develop. 
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Overall,  we  believe  that  these  cooperative  development  programs,  as  well  as  the 
diplomatic  presence  which  Israel  has  established  in  these  countries,  are  helpful  to 
U.S.  policy  goals  in  the  former  Soviet  states.  The  size  of  these  cooperative  programs 
is  probably  of  lesser  importance  than  the  actual  presence  of  Israeli  representatives 
on  the  ground  to  achieving  program  and  policy  goals.  Given  the  constraints  on  the 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  budget,  I  would  look  to  Israel  to  shoulder  an  increasing 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  over  time. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Atwood. 
Mr.  Atwood.  Certainly. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

RUSSIAN  trade  AND  AID  TO  CUBAFERRIS  REPORT 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwood,  it  is  nice  to 
have  you  here  before  our  committee.  You  have  a  tough  job  in  this 
government.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  difficult  job  than  being  head 
of  AID. 

Mr.  Atwood.  My  mother  is  quite  chagrined.  She  does  not  quite 
know  how  to  explain  it  to  her  friends.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  am  sure  you  have  the  support  of  mother,  and 
that  is  important,  especially  in  your  job. 

You  had  mentioned  in  Vancouver  that  the  Russians  are  aware  of 
the  strong  views  that  we  have  on  their  trade  and  aid  to  Cuba.  My 
question  would  be,  after  you  made  your  strong  views  known,  what 
did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  I  am  not  here  to  really  reveal  a  diplomatic 
discussion  that  was  held  in  Vancouver,  even  if  I  could,  Mr.  Roth. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  I  would  try  to  supply 
you  the  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Russia  Trade  and  Aid  to  Cuba 

Russia's  economic  support  for  Cuba  has  been  steadily  reduced  since  Gorbachev's 
term.  Under  Yeltsin's  leadership  trade  and  aid  have  been  even  more  drastically  cur- 
tailed. Moscow  has  said  that  economic  and  security  assistance  to  Havana  has  ended. 
In  November  1992,  Russia  and  Cuba  entered  into  a  series  of  economic  agreements, 
including  a  barter  trade  agreement  (primarily  Cuban  sugar  for  Russian  oil).  In  May, 
a  Russian  delegation  went  to  Havana  to  reaffirm  the  bilateral  commitments  made 
last  November.  The  Russians  have  assured  the  United  States  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement,  trade  with  Cuba  takes  place  on  the  basis  of  market  terms. 

FERRIS  REPORT 

Mr.  Roth.  I  would  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  know  that  before  we  vote.  Because  you  know,  as  we 
say  in  Wisconsin.  Talk  is  cheap,  but  it  costs  money  to  buy  whiskey, 
and  so  we  want  to  see  what  their  views  are. 

Last  autumn,  a  presidential  commission  issued  a  report  on  AID 
known  as  the  Ferris  Report,  and  this  is  just  the  latest  report  in 
aid's  many  problems.  I  would  like  to  help  you  in  some  of  those 
areas,  and  I  would  just  like  to  know  what  some  of  your  specific  im- 
plementations for  some  of  these  recommendations  are? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  met  with  Mr.  Ferris  twice,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  I  think  his  report  is  an  excellent  one.  The  only  part  of  it  I  do 
not  agree  with  is  the  question  of  merging  AID  with  the  State  De- 
partment, not  because  I  am  here,  I  even  disagreed  with  that  before 
I  was  named  to  this  job. 
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I  think  that  there  are  two  types  of  people,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 
State  Department  people  are  excellent  diplomats  and  negotiators, 
and  AID  people  are  excellent  resource  managers  and  programmatic 
people.  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  tnat  both  agencies  are 
working  very,  very  closely  together,  and  I  think  it  is  easier  to  do 
in  an  administration  that  considers  sustainable,  long  term  develop- 
ment to  be  one  of  its  major  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  follow  through  on 
this  report,  you  are  working  with  Ferris,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
some  of  those  corrections?  That  is  what  I  gather. 

Mr.  Atwood.  That  is  being  looked  at,  not  only  Ferris  report  rec- 
ommendations, but  recommendations  in  a  number  of  other  reports 
that  have  been  done  on  the  outside  and  the  inside.  The  Wharton 
Task  Force  is  looking  at  that,  and  will  issue  a  report  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Roth.  OK,  great.  You  are  a  strong  advocate  of  democracy 
like  all  of  us  are,  but  you  especially,  because  you  worked  in  that 
area.  You  know,  when  I  get  around  the  country  and  give  talks  and 
with  people,  go  back  home  and  have  office  hours,  I  have  never  seen 
the  American  people  more  irate  than  they  are  right  now.  One  of 
the  issues  that  always  comes  up  is  this  issue  of  foreign  aid,  you 
know,  why  do  we  not  take  care  of  our  own  people  for  a  change, 
rather  than  getting  involved  in  every  conflict,  and  in  every  alterca- 
tion around  tne  world? 

INCREASE  IN  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

I  notice  that  while  we  are  cutting  back  here  at  home,  we  have 
$450  million  increase,  or  the  administration  has  a  $450  million  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  assistance  coming  up  for  next  year.  How  can 
we  justify  that,  Mr.  Atwood,  in  light  of  what  the  American  people 
are  telling  us,  in  the  light  of  our  $400  billion  deficits. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Roth,  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  and  justify 
it  in  any  way  that  runs  counter  to  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  American  people,  if  they  heard 
this  case — especially  if  they  heard  it  from  you,  Mr.  Roth — would 
probably  endorse  it  entirely. 

If  the  American  people  are  concerned  about  jobs,  the  exports  to 
the  developing  world  have  been  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  sec- 
tor of  our  GNP.  If  we  can  manage  to  encourage  the  development 
of  free  markets  in  these  areas,  then  we  are  going  to  create  opportu- 
nities for  American  businesses  to  sell  their  products  in  these  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  American  people  are  terribly  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment within  which  they  live.  These  questions  are  not  something 
that  can  be  handled  within  the  borders  of  a  single  country.  That 
must  be  done  on  a  transnational  or  a  global  basis,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  AID  money  and  our  foreign  assistance  progn^am 
is  to  try  to  deal  with  some  of  those  problems — the  loss  of  species, 
and  about  the  damage  to  the  ecosystems  that  are  created  as  a  re- 
sult of  that,  and  as  a  result  of  that  global  warming  and  ozone  prob- 
lems. 

American  people  are  concerned  as  they  watch  television  every 
night  and  see  starving  children  in  Somalia.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
believe  that  we  should  continue  to  support  and  feed  people  when 
they  are  starving,  and  AID  does  that. 
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American  people  obviously  understand,  I  think,  intuitively,  that 
if  the  world  is  more  democratic,  their  own  interests  are  going  to  be 
preserved,  and  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete  in  a  peaceful 
way  and  make  sure  that  we  can  create  the  jobs  that  we  need  at 
home. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  very  strong  case  to  be  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  our  foreign  assistance  program  is  very  much  tied 
into  the  economic  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  as  you  had  mentioned,  that  is  a  very  strong 
case,  but,  you  know,  any  case  has  to  be  taken  to  the  jurv.  The 
American  people  are  the  jury,  and  they  have  not  come  back  with 
that  verdict.  In  fact,  I  thmk  they  have  heard  that  case,  and  they 
have  come  back  with  a  different  verdict,  if  I  may  say  so. 

I  also  just  want  to  add  one  more  thing,  and  that  is,  last  year, 
I  had  an  amendment  before  Congress.  We  had  213  votes  in  favor 
of  it  to  cut  out  some  of  the  money  that  has  taken  jobs  overseas.  I 
know  President  Clinton  later  complained  about  it,  about  jobs  going 
overseas,  and  so  did  Ross  Perot.  But,  yet.  Congress  went  and,  in 
conference  committee,  put  all  this  money  back  in.  So,  in  my  opin- 
ion, they  were  not  in  step  with  what  was  going  on  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  not  be  export- 
ing American  jobs.  We  ought  to  be  exporting  American  goods.  On 
the  question  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  blame  the  jury  for  coming  in  with 
the  verdict  it  does,  when  it  reads  articles  such  as  this  in  the  Read- 
ers Digest  about  foreign  aid  follies,  which  is  about  half  true.  But, 
even  if  it  is  half  true,  that  is  bad  enough. 

We  need  to  straighten  out  AID.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
operate  the  way  we  have,  and  that  is  our  commitment.  We  want 
to  straighten  it  out.  We  want  to  streamline  it.  We  want  to  focus 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs,  because  only  then  can  we 
make  the  case  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress  that 
this  is  money  worth  spending. 

Mr.  Payne  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Good  morning. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONALITY 

Mr.  Levy.  Let  me  agree  with  those  portions  of  Mr.  Roth's  re- 
marks about  the  view  that  I  am  getting  back  home  as  well  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid.  There  is  a  Rowing  constituency,  at  least  in 
our  district,  which  believes  that  with  so  many  problems  here,  why 
are  we  spending  so  much  money  abroad? 

As  one  who  believes  very  much  in  foreign  aid,  let  me  endorse — 
and,  again,  I  would  apologize  to  you  for  missing  your  oral  presen- 
tation. I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  read  your  prepared  tex1>--what 
it  is  that  you  are  saying  about  the  importance  of  foreign  aid  in  cre- 
ating American  jobs.  Let  me  state  for  the  record  that  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  all  of  us  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  a  for- 
eign aid  program  to  go  out  and  sell  that,  because  the  American 
people  do  understand  that.  So,  I  endorse  what  you  have  had  to  say 
with  respect  to  that. 

It  is  also  tough  to  argue  with  what  you  say  about  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid  in  protecting  the  world's  ecosystems  and  the  environ- 
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ment.  There  is  a  bill  floating  around  this  place  which  crossed  my 
desk  yesterday  which  you  may  not  be  aware  of,  which,  if  passed, 
would  condition  the  granting  of  American  foreign  aid  on  the  recipi- 
ent's adherence  to  certain  environmental  principals.  I  am  just  won- 
dering if  you  think  that  that  is  a  legitimate  thing  for  us  to  be 
doing,  or  if  we  were  to  go  that  far,  if  we  might  not  be  operating 
at  cross  purposes  with  ourselves? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Your  last  point  is  a  good  one.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  operating  at  cross  purposes  in  trying  to 
achieve  these  goals.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unanimity  in  the  world 
as  a  result  of  the  UNCED  conference  in  Rio.  However,  there  are 
still  some  major  disputes  over  key  questions  relating  to  how  we 
proceed  with  these  matters.  The  Third  World  is  concerned  about 
our  consumption  of  energy  and  other  things,  and  we  are  concerned 
about  their  population  growth  issues.  We  were  not  able  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  those  questions  at  Rio,  so  we  need  to  begin 
to  focus  on  that  a  little  more. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  bill,  and  I  am  not  sure.  I  would 
like  to  study  that,  and  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Environmental  CoNDirioNALrrY 

I  also  want  the  least  developed  countries  to  have  sound  environmental  prijiciples. 
We  see  the  development  and  implementation  of  strong  environmental  policies  as 
central  to  our  vision  of  promoting  sustainable  development.  At  issue  is  how  we  can 
best  achieve  that  objective  without  tying  up  assistance  with  an  inordinate  number 
of  conditions. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  strongly  believe  that  countries  must  have  a 
basic  commitment  to  a  market  oriented  economy  and  democratic  form  of  government 
if  they  are  to  move  forward  in  achieving  the  goal  of  sustainable  development.  These 
commitments  will  be  the  basic  criteria  for  providing  foreign  aid.  Once  over  that 
threshold,  the  opportunity  will  exist  to  help  recipients  develop  the  environmental 
policies  they  need  to  assure  that  markets  work  well  and  to  assist  developing  the  ca- 
pacity to  implement  policies. 

To  achieve  the  latter,  AID  will  continue  to  review  all  of  its  project  assistance  to 
assure  that  it  has  no  adverse  environmental  effects.  In  recipient  countries  that  have 
inadequate  environmental  safeguards,  AID  will  continue  to  assist  in  strengthening 
and  deepening  countrys'  environmental  review  and  management  capacity.  AID  is  al- 
ready active  in  this  area  with  over  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  resources  com- 
mitted to  improving  environmental  policy  and  planning  procedures  in  recipient 
countries.  Finally,  MD  has  begun  to  work  more  closely  with  countries  which  receive 
non-project  assistance  to  establish  the  environmental  review  and  monitoring  proce- 
dures needed  to  assure  that  the  policy  changes  supported  by  these  programs  do  not 
have  adverse  environmental  consequences. 

Mr.  Levy.  We  should  get  you  a  copy  of  that,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate having  your  thoughts.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  only  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

aid's  function 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  I  also  would 
like  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Atwood  for  my  being  late,  but  again,  to 
offer  my  personal  commendation  for  having  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  be  the  new  director  of  AID.  I  have  some  broad  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Atwood,  if  he  could  help  me  in  the  dia- 
logue. 
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I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  we  have,  with  some  real  defi- 
nition now,  the  administration's  firm  poHcies  toward  AID  and  its 
fiinctions.  In  that  broad  direction,  we  definitely  are  making  policy 
decisions  in  terms  of  what  AID  should  be  doing,  as  far  as  this  ad- 
ministration is  concerned? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  we  are,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  publicly  what  our  proposals  are.  I  have 
tried  to  outline  in  my  testimony  today,  and  also  in  my  confirmation 
testimony,  the  direction  in  which  I  think  we  should  be  heading. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Is  there  a  serious  effort,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, I  suppose,  in  some  quarters — not  only  from  the  Hill,  but  I 
suppose  even  in  the  administration — that  there  is  some  serious 
concern,  and  there  maybe  a  consolidation  effort  made  in  our  own 
foreign  aid  program,  or  is  it  just  on  the  basis  of  AID  to  continue 
functioning  as  a  separate  functioning  agency,  rather  than  to  be 
consolidated  with  another  Federal  agency?  Is  there  any  serious 
movement  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Atwood.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  is  no  movement  in  the 
direction  of  merging  AID  with  the  State  Department.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  support  for  that  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
stated.  We  are  trjdng  to  look  at  all  of  the  agencies  that  are  engaged 
in  some  form  of  provision  of  foreign  assistance,  and  to  try  to  ration- 
alize that,  so  that  we  are  not  duplicating,  and  are,  in  fact,  operat- 
ing in  sync  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  On  the  question  of  expenditures,  and  for 
that  matter,  even  expending  funding,  I  am  still  a  little  fuzzy  on  ex- 
actly— ^for  example,  on  a  regional  basis,  we  have  a  regional  office 
in  Fiji,  I  suppose,  for  the  Pacific.  If  a  country  wishes  to  request  as- 
sistance from  AID,  does  that  regional  office  have  then  total  discre- 
tion on  whether  or  not  to  give  them  the  expected  funding,  less  or 
more,  whatever  it  is  for  that  particular  activity,  or  does  it  have  to 
go  through  the  whole  bureaucratic  maze  of  coming  through  Wash- 
ington and  the  whole  works? 

I  am  just  curious,  if  we  are  still  bottled  up,  so  to  speak,  and  say 
it  will  take  a  year  before  a  decision  could  be  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  expending  that  needed  funding  requested  by  that  coun- 
try. Is  this  how  AID  basically  functions,  or  are  we  pretty  much  ear- 
marking every  form  of  expenditure  that  we  wish  to  provide,  not 
only  on  a  regional  basis,  but,  because,  perhaps  we  have  a  bilateral 
relationship  with  that  country  that  is  requesting  assistance? 

Mr.  Atwood.  It  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  are  several 
programs  that  are  funded  out  of  Washington,  that  deal  with  certain 
major  objectives  that  we  have  that  are  mandated  by  Congress,  and 
other  programs  are  developed  on  the  ground  by  the  regional  office, 
in  this  case,  by  the  Fiji  office. 

So,  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  is,  that  may  be  the  way  it 
is  operating  now.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  oper- 
ating in  the  future.  My  preference  is  that  we  develop  strategic 
plans  that  are  a  good  marriage  of  what  we  see  on  the  ground  as 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  our  more  global  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  such  issues  as  environment  and  democracy  and  the  popu- 
lation. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  did  not  catch  the  specifics  on  some  of  the 
outlays,  or  the  usage  of  the  funding  that  AID  plans  to  provide  at 
least  for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  but  is  it  true  that  the  agency  ex- 
pends in  excess  of  $300  million  a  year  on  educational  programs?  I 
guess  this  is  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Can  you  elaborate  a  little  bit 
exactly  what  kind  of  educational — and  I  am  looking  specifically  for 
students  who  seriously  want  to  attend  college  or  university  here  in 
the  United  States.  Does  AID  provide  scholarship,  fellowship  pro- 
grams for  those  kinds  of  requests  from  countries  that  have  a  need 
for  that  kind  of  an  activity? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  make  a  distinction,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  between 
those  kinds  of  fellowships  or  those  kinds  of  training  programs,  and 
participant  training  programs  which  relate  to  our  development 
work  overseas.  US^  funds  exchange  programs.  AID  funds  partici- 
pant training  programs. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  see. 

Mr.  Atwood,  A  lot  of  that  money  that  you  are  referring  to  is  not 
simply  for  those  kinds  of  programs.  It  is  also  for  literacy  training 
and  civic  education  training  at  local  levels,  grass  roots  levels,  wom- 
en's programs  and  the  like.  Those  all  relate  to  other  objectives  that 
we  have  in  terms  of  development. 

Mr,  Faleomavaega.  My  specific  interest,  obviously,  is  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  region,  and  I  would  really  appreciate  if  I  could  get 
some  more  specific  information  from  your  office,  not  only  by  way 
of  policies,  but  on  a  regional  basis.  I  am  very  interested  to  know 
what  exactly  AID  is  doing  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Education  Programs  in  the  Asia  Pacific  Region 

aid  has  several  mechanisms  for  supporting  educational  programs  in  the  Asia  Pa- 
cific Region.  There  are  bilateral  missions  in  the  region  which  include  Indonesia, 
Philippines  and  Thailand.  In  addition,  AID  supports  a  mission  in  the  South  Pacific 
which  is  referred  to  as  a  regional  mission  since  it  is  comprised  of  several  island  na- 
tions. 

Each  of  these  missions  supports  a  range  of  activities  targeted  at  the  needs  of  the 
specific  countries.  Training  and  education  are  recognized  as  important  elements  of 
mission  project  activities.  Participant  training  is  supported  in  all  missions  and  is 
conducted  in  the  priority  areas  of  each  mission.  Training  and  education  activities 
in  the  context  of  specific  projects  are  carried  out  at  varying  levels — technical,  aca- 
demic and  professional  through  AID's  Oflice  of  International  Training  (OIT). 

The  Office  of  International  Training  (OIT)  is  the  policy  coordination  and  service 
office  for  aid's  Participant  Training  Program.  Participant  Training  encompasses 
both  U.S.  and  Third  Country  training  of  individuals  from  AID-assisted  countries. 
The  U.S.  based  training  takes  place  under  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram (TJFP),  the  principal  objective  of  which  is  to  prepared  individuals  for  leader- 
ship in  the  development  process.  Upon  their  return  home  they  will  serve  as  agents 
of  change  within  themselves,  their  families,  workplaces,  communities  and  nations. 
Preparation  for  leadership  requires  a  complete  education  balanced  between  aca- 
demic/technical education  and  change-agent  skills;  both  are  acquired  through  expe- 
riences before,  during  and  after  their  U.iS.  stay. 

To  date,  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  trained  over  300,000  people.  In 
fiscal  year  1992,  over  14,000  individuals  were  in  training.  Training  may  be  short- 
term  technical  training  of  up  to  9  months  duration  or  long-term  academic  training, 
ranging  from  Associate  degrees  through  Ph.D.s.  In  1993,  20  individuals  from  the 
South  Pacific  are  being  trained  throu^  the  TJFP.  Under  existing  projects,  we  an- 
ticipate providing  long-term  training  for  59  people  and  technical  (primarily  in-re- 
gion)  training  for  3,054  trainees — see  attached  table 
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An  additional  program  that  includes  training  activities  is  the  U.S.-Asia  Environ- 
mental Partnership  (USAEP),  a  multiagency  environmental  initiative.  The  USAEP 
is  sponsoring  a  number  of  long-  and  short-term  training  and  other  educational  ex- 
changes in  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  Seventy-five  individuals  from  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  are  currently  in  what  are  mostly  short-term  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  one  person  from  Tuvalu  has  been  placed  with  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  for  2  months  of  training  in  meteorological 
forecasting.  An  individual  from  the  Cook  Islands  has  been  placed  with  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Training  Institute  (USETI),  which  is  a  training  division  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

SOUTH  PACIFIC 
PARTICIPANT  TRAINING  BY  PROJECT 

Project  Academic  Techeical 

South  Pacific  Regional  Agricultural  Development 14  500 

Fiscal  years  1987-93 
Development  Support  Training 39  450 

Fiscal  years  1986-92 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 0  20 

Fiscal  years  1986-93 
Pacific  Island  Marine  Resources  Development 3  70 

Fiscal  years  1990-95 
PNG  Child  Survival 3  900 

Fiscal  years  1989-96 
Regional  AIDS  Prevention 0  400 

Fiscal  years  1990-95 
Regional  Family  Planning  0  100 

Fiscal  years  1990-93 
Vitamin  A:  Kiribati  0  100 

Fiscal  years  1992-93 
Malaria  Vaccine  0  4^r 

Fiscal  years  1992-94 
Commercial  Agriculture  Development 0  60 

Fiscal  years  1992-96 
Market  Access  and  Regional  Competitiveness 0  280 

Fiscal  years  1991-97 
Profitable  Environment  Protection  0  Graot  to 

Fiscal  years  1991-95 SPREP  for  ETT 

Totals 59 2^ 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Oberstar. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUNDS  AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Brian,  con- 
gratulations on  your  assignment  as  Administrator  of  AID.  You  are 
superbly  prepared  for  the  position.  You  spent  a  career  in  foreign 
service,  and  your  most  recent  experience  in  democracy  building  is 
a  splendid  starting  point  for  the  dual  role  mission  of  AID,  as  you 
have  well  described  it  in  the  paper  you  submitted  to  the  committee. 
I  take  great  heart  and  encouragement  in  seeing  you  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oberstar.  It  is  a  delight 
to  see  you  here  on  this  committee,  as  well. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  As  a  starter,  what  is  the  balance  between  eco- 
nomic support  funds  and  security  assistance  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  answer  that  you  are  look- 
ing for.  The  balance  is  the  Economic  Support  Fund  is  monev  that 
can  be  used  to  pursue  foreign  policy  objectives,  some  of  whicn  may 
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be  developmental  in  nature.  Others  may  be  to  respond  to  particular 
crisis  situations  or  whatever. 

Security  programs  are  generally  also  funded  under  the  ESF,  that 
relate  to  particular  security  concerns. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  My  question  was  too  broad.  More  specifically,  dol- 
lar balance  and  dollar  amounts? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Could  I  provide  that  for  the  record  unless  someone 
slips  me  a  piece  of  paper,  Mr.  Oberstar. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Economic  Support  Funds  and  Security  Assistance 

Security  assistance  includes  both  military  assistance  and  Economic  Support 
Funds  (ESF)  under  the  Budget  Function  150  Account.  The  security  assistance  level 
for  fiscal  year  1993  is  almost  $5.6  billion;  the  request  level  for  fiscal  year  1994  is 
$5.4  billion.  Included  in  these  amounts  are  $2.7  billion  ESF  in  fiscal  year  1993  and 
$2.58  billion  ESF  in  fiscal  year  1994,  so  ESF  is  48  percent  of  the  security  assistance 
budget  in  both  years. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  What  would  be  the  administration's  position  on 
returning  to  the  policy  that  we  had  in  the  1970's,  when  we  sepa- 
rated economic  security,  I  mean,  economic  support  fund,  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance  in  one  package  and  had  one  separate 
vote  on  it,  and  had  a  separate  vote  on  a  separate  package  for  secu- 
rity assistance? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  have  made  a  presentation  here.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  parliamentary  procedures  as  to  how  one  would  do 
that.  I  would  defer  to  the  leadership  here  in  deciding  how  these 
things  are  voted  on. 

We  have  severely  reduced  the  amount  of  security  assistance.  It 
is  the  post-cold  war  period.  We  just  do  not  have  the  same  needs 
that  we  had  before,  so  I  would  simply  make  that  point  in  respond- 
ing to  your  question. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Early  in  the  Carter  administration,  we  separated 
the  economic  and  security  assistance  budgets  because  so  many  of 
us  felt  we  just  couldn't  vote  for  militaiy  assistance,  which  was  ex- 
ceeding at  the  point  when  President  Carter  came  into  office,  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  money  we  were  providing  for  humanitarian 
and  economic  development  assistance,  and  we  wanted  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  each — we  did  not  want  to  have  to  choke  on  mili- 
tary assistance  in  order  to  do  the  good  and  valid  things  that  an 
AID  program  should  be  doing.  So,  we  separated  it  out. 

Then,  we  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  either  one  of 
them  passed,  and  gradually,  we  slipped  back  into  a  combined  pro- 
gram. In  recent  years,  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  get  an  au- 
thorization through  at  all,  having  to  do  it  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, which  I  find,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  offensive.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  our  job  of  au- 
thorizing programs  and  doing  the  fine  tuning  that  is  necessary,  and 
setting  policy  that  can  be  followed,  and  let  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee decide  how  much  go  to  which  of  those  policy  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  administration's  program. 

Mr.  Atwood.  It  has  been  a  problem.  There  has  not  been  an  au- 
thorization bill  since  1985,  and  I  think  that  we  bear  a  lot  of  respon- 
sibility for  that  problem.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  foreign  aid  is  never 
popular,  and  it  is  not  one  of  our  goals  to  make  it  popular.  Our  goal 
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is  to  explain  it  and  make  it  relevant  to  the  American  people  to 
show  that  it  is  in  their  interest. 

We  also  have  to  begin  to  reform  the  way  we  do  business,  because 
there  are  too  many  complaints  about  all  of  the  paperwork,  and  not 
enough  streamlining.  We  have  even  had  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems at  AID  that  have  become  very  prominent.  When  those  things 
happen,  even  when  small  things  happen,  they  are  blown  up,  but 
that  is  understandable.  We  have  to  begin  to  get  our  own  house  in 
order,  in  order  to  have  the  credibility  to  come  up  here  to  help  you 
get  an  authorization  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  take  it  this  paper  is  the  first  step  toward  that 
objective,  of  setting  forth  some  broad  principles,  that  foreign  aid 
should  reflect  jobs  for  Americans,  and  should  deal  with  problems 
that  transcend  national  boundaries.  You  cite  at  least  four— disease, 
environment,  population,  and  migration  as  an  aspect  of  dealing 
with  corrupt  political  system — in  the  policy  of  mounting  a  program 
of  sustainable  development. 

I  look  on  this  paper  as  a  starting  point,  and  refinements  yet  to 
come,  because  there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  fleshing  out  that  needs  to 
be  done  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection of  emphasizing  the  domestic  benefits  of  foreign  aid — I  know 
it  makes  it  a  lot  easier  for  me  to  explain  when  I  can  show  that  U.S. 
workers  benefit  from  it.  Although  I  think  people  in  northern  Min- 
nesota have  long  supported  the  concept  of  foreign  assistance,  since 
much  of  our  immigration  is  of  recent  nature,  as  recent  as  this  cen- 
tury, and  they  understand  humanitarian  as  well  as  strategic  pur- 
poses, that  we  need  to  be  involved  abroad.  We  cannot  retreat  into 
a  shell  of  isolationism. 

Yet,  when  we  can  say  that  the  Port  of  Duluth  benefits  from  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  having  500  longshoremen  working  unload- 
ing ships,  you  know,  all  begin  to  build  a  base  of  understanding  that 
foreign  aia  does  begin  at  home  in  helping  one  another. 

CHINA  POLICY  ON  ABORTION 

I  would  like  just  a  moment  to  return  to  the  issues  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  raising  earlier  today  about  the  China  policy.  Is  the  ad- 
ministration going  to  be  working  actively  as  I  urge  it  to  do,  to  dis- 
courage the  brutal  abortion  policy  of  the  Chinese  government?  And, 
what  specific  steps  are  going  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  Mr.  Oberstar,  we  are  working  actively  on 
that  question  and  a  number  of  other  questions  relating  to  human 
rights.  We  consider  these  to  be  human  rights  problems  in  China. 

Ambassador  Lord,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  has  just  visited  China,  and  he  has  not  yet  returned  from 
his  visit  to  East  Asia.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  report  on  the 
progress  we  hope  was  made  in  those  discussions.  But,  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  tell  you  here  today  about  those  questions. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  I  would  look  forward  to  further  consultation 
on  that  subject  matter.  I  have  a  very  deep  concern  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Engel. 

AID  to  AFRICA 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Atwood,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  congratulations  that  you  have  gotten,  and 
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also  apologize  for  not  being  here  earlier.  We  have  to  chop  ourselves 
into  thirds  or  fourths  in  order  to  make  all  our  obligations,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  you.  Before  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Oberstar  goes,  I  want  to  add  to  your  words,  I  am  glad 
to  have  him  on  the  committee,  as  well. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
African  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and  Africa  Disaster  Assist- 
ance. I  just  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  that 
have  expressed  alarm  at  any  curtailment  or  cutbacks  to  that.  I 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  expanded,  and  I  think  the  points  that  you 
and  Mr.  Oberstar  were  making  in  terms  of  foreign  aid  are  very, 
very  important. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  the 
American  public  does  not  really  comprehend  how  much  foreign  aid 
helps  us  in  this  country,  that  it  is  barely  1  percent  of  our  total 
budget,  and  that  75  percent  of  it  gets  spent  directly  back  into  this 
country,  stipulating  our  economy  and  helping  to  create  jobs. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  as  the  last  remaining  superpower,  we 
have  an  obligation,  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to  ourselves.  We  do 
have  an  interest  in  what  goes  on  around  the  world.  We  do  want 
to  help  shape  events  that  nappened  in  the  world  in  a  good  way. 
Certainly,  when  you  look  at  some  of  the  assistance  that  other  na- 
tions are  providing,  we  are  certainly  not  even  matching  them  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  basis.  So,  I  wanted  to  say  that,  as  well. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR  IRELAND 

I  know  that  someone  had  also  asked  you  about  the  Aid  for  Ire- 
land Economic  Support  Fund,  and  you  had  mentioned  that  it  was 
just  transferred,  being  supported  elsewhere.  The  International 
Fund  for  Ireland,  I  have  monitored  that  a  great  deal.  I  have  had 
some  trepidation  about  how  the  funds  have  been  spent  years  back. 
It  seems  to  have  been  improved,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  many 
of  us  continue  to  monitor  that  fund,  because  we  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  providing  the  kinds  of  things  that  it  provides,  the 
opportunities  for  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  had  just  re- 
cently gotten  some  complaints,  which  I  am  investigating,  and 
would  like  to  share  those  with  you  as  they  unfold. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  view  of  the  CDP  CDR  program, 
to  enable  the  less  developed  countries  to  gain  access  to  Israeli  sci- 
entific, technical  and  developmental  expertise.  Could  you  tell  us 
what  has  been  your  experience  so  far,  if  you  can — if  not,  I  would 
be  happy  to  get  it  submitted  after  this  meeting — with  the  coopera- 
tive projects  Detween  Israel  and  the  new  central  Asian  Republics, 
and  your  ideas  about  how  such  projects  could  be  expanded. 

These  programs  have  been  described  as  integral  parts  of  the  U.S. 
Program  of  Developmental  Assistance  by  AID,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  views  on  this. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Engel.  As  I  said  earlier 
to  Congressman  Hastings,  I  think  these  programs  have  made  posi- 
tive contributions  to  our  development  progprams.  Let  me  make  a 
comment,  and  make  a  comment  on  your  other  two  observations. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid  and  the  point  you  made  about  the  Ire- 
land fund,  there  is  an  interesting  juxtaposition.  In  the  OECD,  all 
of  the  developed  countries  have  to  make  a  case  within  the  develop- 
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ment  assistance  committee  on  the  amount  of  money  that  they  are 
giving,  or  the  assistance  they  are  giving  to  the  developing  world. 
Only  Ireland  is  below  us  in  terms  of  percentage  of  GNP.  We  are 
next  to  last  on  that  list.  Two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  goes  to  international  development.  Perhaps  that 
would  make  your  constituents  feel  a  little  better  about  it,  but  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  my  good  friend  Dick  Spring  is  now  the 
foreign  minister,  and  he  tells  me  that  they  are  going  to  be  increas- 
ing their  percentage  of  GNP  that  they  are  giving  to  development 
assistance,  so  it  may  not  be  too  long  before  we  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

On  the  question  of  Israel's  ability  to  help  other  countries,  I  have 
personally  seen  what  they  have  done  in  a  very  effective  way.  I 
think  some  of  the  programs  you  are  referring  to  have  been  very 
successful,  but  I  would  like  to  review  that  before  giving  you  and 
Congressman  Hastings  an  official  answer  on  that. 

RESUMPTION  OF  AID  TO  CAMEROON 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you.  I  have  just  one  final  question  about  aid 
to  Cameroon.  The  $14  million  in  aid,  U.S.  aid,  was  suspended  last 
November,  in  large  part  because  of  the  human  rights  violations 
there,  and  what  I  regard  as  the  fraudulent  election  that  was  held 
there. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  have  any  thoughts  about  that?  Have  there 
been  discussions? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  Institute  that  I  headed  before  taking  this  job, 
the  National  Democratic  Institute,  did  have  £m  observer  delegation 
there,  and  they  reached  the  conclusion,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  not  a 
free  and  fair  election.  It  recently  published  a  full  report,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  one.  It  does  show  that  there  were  very,  very 
serious  problems. 

On  the  question  of  whether  and  when  aid  would  be  resumed,  I 
think  I  would  like  to  take  counsel  with  the  Secretary  of  State  £md 
others  on  that  question  before  answering. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Resumption  of  Aid  To  Cameroon 

In  November  1992,  AID's  Cameroon  budget  was  cut  from  $20  million  to  $6  mil- 
lion. For  internal  planning  purposes  we  decided  in  April  1993  to  restore  $5  million. 
The  resulting  budget  of  $11  million  for  fiscal  year  1993  still  represents  a  major  re- 
duction from  the  $20  million  originally  planned.  The  $5  million  was  restored  in 
order  to  finance  the  second  phase  of  a  highly  successful,  decentralized  maternal- 
child  health  and  chUd  survival  program  we  have  had  underway  for  some  time  in 
Cameroon.  This  project  has  been  successful  in  establishing  health  management  sys- 
tems to  deliver  basic  health  care  services  to  predominantly  poor  rural  populations. 
Because  this  project  emphasizes  local  management  of  health  centers,  we  believe  it 
also  supports  the  democratization  process.  None  of  the  funds  associated  with  this 
project  are  to  be  disbursed  to  the  Government  of  Cameroon. 

Inis  is  in  keeping  with  our  stated  intent  of  focusing  the  program  on  humanitarian 
concerns  and  channeling  as  many  resources  as  pwssible  toward  the  people  of  Cam- 
eroon, rather  than  to  the  government.  We  monitor  the  democratization  and  human 
rights  situation  in  Cameroon  on  a  daily  basis  and  have,  in  fact,  been  encouraged 
by  some  recent  developments.  However,  we  are  keeping  our  options  for  fiscal  year 
1994  open  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Engel.  Even  with  regard  to  that  election,  it  was  adding  in- 
sult to  injury.  Not  only  was  the  election  fraud,  but  then  the  opposi- 
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tion  parties,  which  I  beHeve  really  won  the  election,  were  virtually 
placed  under  house  arrest  for  the  next  several  months,  and  could 
not  leave  their  headquarters.  So,  it  is  really  just  spitting  in  the  face 
of  any  kind  of  decency  whatsoever. 

Anyway,  let  me  not  keep  you  any  longer,  and  just  say  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  very  closely  with  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Likewise,  Mr.  Engel. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 

Chairman  Hamilton  [presiding].  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Atwood,  I  have  a  very  short  question 
I  will  ask  this  afternoon.  I  understand  you  are  going  to  be  before 
the  Africa  subcommittee,  and  I  have  some  questions  regarding  the 
demilitarizing  of  countries  in  Africa,  and  the  question  of  rolling 
funds  into  children's  programs  on  children's  health  and  women  and 
so  forth,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  a  standard  that  we  look  at,  in 
addition  to  democratization.  But,  I  will  ask  you  that  this  afternoon. 

I  do  have  a  more  general  statement  as  relates  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  As  we  have  heard  the  talk  about  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  coercive  programs  on  the  population  control.  Of 
course,  we  had  outrage  over  what  happened  in  Romania,  and  I 
think  we  should  really  work  against  regimes  that  have  coercive 
t5T)es  of  violations  of  human  rights. 

There  is  an  issue  that  is  never  addressed  that  I  want  to  start  to 
put  it  on  the  screen,  so  to  speak,  as  it  relates  to  Latin  America. 
The  situation  of  Latin  American  people  from  African  descent  is  an 
issue,  I  think,  that  we  need  to  start  putting  on  the  table. 

As  you  know,  in  Brazil,  it  is  a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, the  wealthy,  the  military,  the  police  to,  on  weekends,  have  po- 
lice officers  in  civilian  clotnes  actually  murder  street  children, 
black  boys,  because  they  are  disturbances,  they  are  nuisances. 
They  steal,  they  are  vandals,  they  live  in  the  street.  But,  there  is 
no  one  talking  about  this  quiet  genocide  that  is  going  on. 

Even  in  Costa  Rica  until  10  years  ago  it  was  illegal  for  a  Costa 
Rican  of  African  descent  to  live  in  the  central  city,  in  San  Jose.  It 
was  against  the  law.  You  had  to  live  down  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And,  if  you  came  into  the  center  part  of  Costa  Rica,  you  were  ar- 
rested or  taken  back  to  the  shore. 

So,  we  can  talk  about,  country  by  countiy,  where  there  are  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  human  right  abuses  that  are  going  on.  Now, 
this  is,  perhaps,  something  for  the  United  Nations  or  some  broader 
agenda,  but  I  certainly  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  and  your  of- 
fice this  situation  which  is  occurring,  and  the  overt  discrimination 
against  Latinos  from  African  descent  throughout  the  region.  Per- 
haps the  appropriate  State  Department  or  U.N.  or  our  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  could  get  it  into  a  broader  context.  But,  I 
know  your  sensitivity  to  these  types  of  issues,  having  worked  with 
you  before,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  that  I  raise  it  in  this  form. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne.  I  clearly  agree  with  you 
that  this  should  be  part  of  our  own  assessment  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  these  countries. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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FIELD  MISSIONS 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Atwood,  this  committee's  assessment, 
as  I  think  you  know,  has  been  over  a  period  of  time  that  field  mis- 
sions are  a  unique  asset  of  AID,  and  I  would  just  like  to  get  your 
comments  about  that.  Will  they  be  continued,  and  will  they  be  the 
focus  of  country  programs  and  project  decisionmaking? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  they  will  be,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  a  unique  aspect  of  AID.  Clearly,  with  the  budget  cuts  that 
we  have,  and  with  our  effort  to  try  to  focus  our  development  efforts, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  very  careful  assessments  about 
where  field  missions  ought  to  be. 

We  also  need,  I  think,  to  have  strong  central  bureaus  that  have 
functional  expertise  that  may  not  exist  in  the  field  to  support  the 
field  missions.  And,  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  good  deal  of  creative 
tension  between  the  central  bureaus  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
set  policy  on  development  issues  and  the  field  itself. 

I  believe  very  much  in  a  strategic  development  approach,  and 
that  can  only  be  undertaken  if  you  have  a  careful  assessment  of 
the  situation  on  the  ground  in  the  field.  I  also  believe  in 
participatory  programs  and  indigenous  NGO's  and  people-related 
programs.  That  can  only  be  done  if  the  field  mission  is  not  only 
there,  but  also  is  not  simply  sitting  in  the  capital  city.  They  have 
got  to  get  out  to  the  countryside  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Chairman  Hamilton,  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,  and  then 
on  the  implementation,  for  example,  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  New  Independent  States,  will  that  be  carried  out 
increasingly  by  field  missions  rather  than  the  Washington  based 
mission? 

Mr,  Atwood.  Well,  that  is  a  sui  generis  situation.  We  have  found 
that,  as  these  programs  get  on  line,  and  as  we  have  begun  to  im- 
plement them  in  a  much  more  effective  and  systematic  way,  we 
need  more  people  on  the  ground  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  in  discussion  with  the  State  Department  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  some  expansion,  given  the  limits  that  we 
are  trying  to  attain  on  overseas  presence  overall,  some  expansion 
seems  to  be  warranted. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  That  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  testi- 
mony we  heard  earlier  this  week  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  on 
European  Affairs  and  the  AID  people  who  testified. 

Now,  let  us  see,  in  the  budget  resolution  for  1994.  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  ceilings  for  the  150  function  are  $24  million  and 
$100  million,  respectively,  below  the  President's  current  request.  In 
addition,  of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  very  strong  pressures  to 
increase  funding  for  refugee  assistance  and  for  other  numanitarian 
purposes,  offset  by  cuts  in  other  areas  of  the  150  function. 

Then,  we  expect  that  the  new  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  will  also  require  offsets.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  against 
further  cuts  in.  the  President's  pending  budget?  Can  you  give  us 
any  thoughts  or  guidance  about  that? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  issue  that  we  are 
struggling  with  at  this  point.  We  did  submit  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  very  realistic  budget.  The  150  account  is  going  to  become  ex- 
tremely important  in  terms  of  our  pursuing  our  national  interest 
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in  the  foreign  policy  arena.  One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  relates 
to  the  contingencies  that  we  could  not  have  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  drawn  up. 

We  did  this  budget  within  the  first  30  days  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. It  was  difficult.  It  was  a  real  struggle,  and  as  you  know, 
it  was  an  honest  budget,  and  it  was  submitted  as  basically  a 
straight  line  budget.  I  cannot  see  how  we  could  take  anv  cuts  in 
this  budget,  and  I,  of  course,  am  not  up  here  to  suggest  tnat.  I  am 
here  to  defend  the  budget  that  was  submitted. 

How  we  accommodate  the  new  commitments  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  new  concerns  that  we  have  with  respect  to  both 
peacekeeping  and  assisting  Russia  is  something  that  we  are  strug- 
gling witn  now,  and  I  can  just  assure  you  one  tning.  It  is  not  easy. 

DEMOCRACY  INITIATIVES  AND  JUDICIAL  REFORM  PROGRAMS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  you  have  grasped  the  essentials  of 
your  job  pretty  quickly,  I  guess,  Mr.  Atwood.  [Laughter.] 

One  otner  area  of  questioning.  In  your  testimony  today,  you  note 
the  serious  problems  that  are  generated  by  corrupt  and  unaccount- 
able political  systems,  and  you  stress  that  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  must  include  both  economic  growth  and  democracy  initia- 
tives. With  respect  to  the  democracy  initiatives,  such  as  some  of 
the  judicial  reform  programs,  how  will  AID  determine  whether  a 
country  has  the  political  will  or  resolve  to  make  effective  use  of  ju- 
dicial reform  programs? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  to  that  today,  because 
it  is  something  we  are  going  to  have  to  study  very,  very  carefully. 
We  have  made  a  statement  that  we  do  not  believe  that  develop- 
ment can  be  successful  or  can  be  sustained  in  a  situation  where  the 
government  is  not  willing  to  let  us  have  access  to  the  people,  or  a 
government  which  is  not  committed  to  trying  to  bring  about  demo- 
cratic change. 

That  is  an  easier  statement  to  make  here  today  than  it  is  to  de- 
fine in  terms  of  criteria  that  would  be  applied  to  our  programs,  so 
I  would  be,  I  think,  irresponsible  to  try  to  give  you  an  answer 
today.  But,  it  has  to  be  looked  at  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  and  a 
lot  of  it  is  not  going  to  be  empirically  proven.  It  has  to  be  done  by 
active  and  very  good  and  strong  professionals  on  the  ground  in 
field  missions,  as  well  as  in  discussions  in  Washington. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  in  your  opening 
statement  on  results,  and  I  think  that  is  an  appropriate  emphasis, 
but  how  do  you  measure  the  impact  of  AID,  democracy  initiatives 
and  judicial  reform  programs? 

Mr,  Atwood.  I  think  that  there  are  probably  objective  measures. 
I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  judicial  programs  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken, particularly  in  Latin  America.  I  would  think  that  in  any 
human  resource  program  your  objective  is  to  try  to  create  a  more 
effective  judge,  or  one  who  has  better  access  to  legal  documentation 
to  support  tneir  views,  and  that  over  time,  an  assessment  of  the 
kinds  of  decisions  that  are  taken  by  those  Courts,  or  an  analysis 
of  what  occurs  within  other  legal  institutions,  even  police  forces, 
that  one  can,  indeed,  be  evaluated. 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  now  to  tell  you  what  successes  we  have 
had,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  tech- 
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niques  for  determining  whether  or  not  our  objectives  have  been 
met.  We  need  to  develop  that. 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PIPELINE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  One  of  the  things  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee often  complain  about  is  the  pipeline — DA,  ESF,  the  other 
pipelines,  and  I  am  told  that  we  have  nearly  $1  billion  now  in  pipe- 
line money.  I  think  all  of  us  understand  that  there  are  occasions 
when  there  are  reasons  for  the  existence  of  pipelines,  but  the  con- 
cern here,  of  course,  is  the  pipelines  becoming  very  excessive. 

I  hope  that  in  your  management  of  the  /JD  programs,  you  will 
keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  pipelines,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
facilitate  the  improved  management  of  the  pipeline.  I  am  told  my 
figure  was  too  low,  that  it  was  not  $1  billion,  but  is  closer  to  $4 
billion.  Well,  whatever  the  figure  is,  it  is  too  high,  and  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  eye  on  these  pipeline  figures,  and  do  what  you  can 
to  facilitate  the  improved  management  of  a  pipeline. 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  had  a  GAO  report  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
analyzed  the  AID  pipeline.  One  of  the  conclusions  was  that  it  was 
normal  for  a  government  agency.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  was 
necessarily  happy  with  that  conclusion,  but  we  have  taken  certain 
steps  as  a  result  of  that  GAO  study. 

For  example,  if  we  would  consider  that  anytime  that  a  project 
has  not  been  funded  or  exceeds  2  years  within  the  pipeline,  the 
mission  director  has  to  certify  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that 
money  in  the  pipeline.  If  it  does,  in  fact,  exceed  2  years,  they  have 
to  justify  this  to  the  Assistant  Administrator.  I  think  that  is  a  new 
program  and  we  will  have  to  see  how  it  works,  but  I  think  it  will 
help  us  to  manage  the  pipeline  a  lot  better. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have,  for  example,  a  gigantic  pipeline 
in  the  Philippines,  and  as  came  up  earlier  this  morning,  that  re- 
quest is  sharply  down.  That  is  one  I  think  you  ought  to  teke  a  look 
at. 

MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

I  just  want  to  explore  one  other  area  with  you  briefly,  and  that 
is  the  multilateral  assistance  programs.  If  you  look  at  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks  and  tneir  projections,  they  are  going  to  be 
lending  over  $400  billion  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
AID  programs,  we  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  they  will  be  pre- 
cisely, but  they  will  probably  be  a  tenth  of  that. 

What  then  emerges  from  this  is  that  the  MDB's,  with  their  in- 
creasing resources,  are  increasingly  important,  and  the  question 
arises,  should  they  remain  essentially  under  the  purview  of  one 
agency,  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take  on  Lloyd 
Bentsen  here  this  morning,  I  can  assure  you  of  tnat. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  go  ahead,  ne  is  not  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Atwood.  Somehow,  I  think  he  will  hear  about  this. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Our  position  is  that  our  bilateral  programs  enable 
us  to  leverage  cooperation  from  the  MDB's.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
we  are  always  working  in  sync.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  inter- 
agency study  is  to  make  sure  that  our  development  objectives  are 
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coordinated.  I  would  like  to  see  even  more  participation  by  AID  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  multilateral  development  banks. 

INCREASED  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  AID  AND  MDB'S 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  think  you  can  have  increased  coordi- 
nation between  AID  and  the  MDB's,  in  terms  of  policy  and  imple- 
mentation? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  think  that  is  possible,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  study  that  we  are  doing  internally. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:56  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  come 
to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  today  to  welcome  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  your  first  appearance  before  the  full  com- 
mittee in  open  session. 

The  topic,  of  course,  of  the  hearing  this  morning  is  the  foreign 
assistance  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994;  however,  it  wouldn't  surprise 
the  Chair  if  some  other  items  got  into  the  discussion  this  morning. 

As  we  know,  this  is  a  year  of  unusual  challenges  and  almost  con- 
stant change.  Members  will  recall  that  the  administration's  budget 
was  prepared  before  the  Vancouver  and  Tokyo  summits,  which 
raised  the  possibility  of  significant  new  foreign  aid  spending,  and 
before  the  defeat  of  the  supplemental  legislative  package,  which 
raised  serious  questions  about  how  that  new  foreign  aid  spending 
will  fare  on  the  floor.  Our  Nation  faces  new  and  continuing  respon- 
sibilities on  the  international  scene,  and  we  face  them  with  dimin- 
ishing resources,  but  not,  we  hope,  with  increasing  skepticism. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  look  to  you  for  a  discussion  of  how  we  reorder 
our  international  objectives  in  line  with  our  available  resources  in 
the  post-cold  war  era.  We  hope  that  you  also  bring  a  strong  admin- 
istration commitment  to  this  committee's  responsibilities  for  for- 
eign aid. 

Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  full,  and  you 
may  summarize  or  read  that  statement  as  you  choose.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  have  you. 

Before  turning  to  you,  I  would  ask  our  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  Mr.  Gilman,  for  any  comments  he  may  care  to  make. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  vou  in  welcoming  the  Secretary  back  before 
us  today  to  consider  the  President's  foreign  assistance  request  for 
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fiscal  year  1994.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  Deputy  Secretary 
Wharton's  report  so  that  we  can  begin  the  task  of  restructuring  our 
foreign  assistance  program  to  try  to  address  the  challenges  to  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

I  am  pleased  that  Brian  Atwood  is  in  place  as  the  administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  During  his  testimony, 
we  were  encouraged  by  his  support  of  using  the  Hamilton-Gilman 
report  as  a  fi^amework  for  the  restructuring.  That  was  a  study  we 
did  on  reforming  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

In  reviewing  the  administration's  proposal,  I  was  pleased,  too, 
with  the  commitment  to  maintain  current  levels  of  funding  in  sup- 
port of  the  Camp  David  accords.  This  sends  an  important  signal 
that  our  Nation  will  continue  to  support  and  participate  in  efforts 
to  attain  a  just  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  is  prepared  to  send  equally  strong 
signals  on  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism,  particularly  the 
state-sponsored  variety. 

As  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  agree,  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
President  Bush  when  he  was  in  Kuwait  must  be  investigated  fully, 
and  the  administration  must  brief  Congress  as  soon  as  that  work 
is  completed.  We  look  forward  to  your  keeping  us  informed  with  re- 
gard to  that  issue. 

As  we  have  seen  by  the  shooting  at  the  CIA  and  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing,  the  specter  of  terrorism  has  reached  our  shore- 
lines. 

Systems  for  screening  visa  applications  of  foreign  travelers  is  rid- 
dled with  holes.  Our  equipment  is  obsolete.  The  State  Department 
lacks  access  to  critical  information  and  has  no  way  to  assure  that 
background  checks  are  actually  being  made. 

To  close  those  gaps,  along  with  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
this  committee,  Olympia  Snowe,  and  Bill  McCollum  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  we  have  introduced  H.R,  2041,  the  Terrorism  Inter- 
diction Act  of  1993. 

I  hope  your  administration  will  support  that  measure  so  we  can 
slam  the  door  on  terrorists  who  try  to  find  entry  to  our  Nation.  The 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  endea  the  cold  war,  but 
much  of  the  world  remains  dangerous  and  unstable. 

Mr.  Secretary  our  foreign  assistance  program  which  seeks  to  fos- 
ter sustainable  economic  development  must  be  one  that  truly  bene- 
fits our  Nation  and  developing  countries.  Our  formulation  of  such 
a  program  is  a  top  priority. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  pleased  to  have  your  thoughts  today  be- 
fore us  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER,  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  the  committee. 

Together  we  face  the  challenge  of  drafting  a  foreign  policy  for  a 
new  era  of  unprecedented  change,  of  hope,  and  opportunity.  The 
Clinton  administration  approaches  this  task  with  a  conviction  that 
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strong  public  support  for  our  foreign  policy  at  home  is  essential  to 
American  effectiveness  abroad. 

Today,  domestic  issues  and  foreign  issues  are  inseparable.  The 
American  public  expects  our  foreign  policy  investments  to  pay  divi- 
dends in  economic  growth  and  the  advancement  of  democratic 
ideals.  As  our  administration  goes  forward,  we  expect  to  deliver  on 
those  expectations. 

OVERARCHING  FOREIGN  POLICY  GOALS 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  full  committee  in  January  when  we  met 
informally,  President  Clinton  has  identified  three  overarching  goals 
for  our  foreign  policy:  first,  elevating  national  and  global  economic 
growth  as  a  primary  foreign  policy  goal;  second,  updating  our  forces 
and  security  arrangements  to  meet  new  threats;  and,  third,  orga- 
nizing our  foreign  policy  to  promote  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
free  markets  abroad. 

RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY 

All  three  of  these  overarching  policy  goals  would  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  success  of  Russian  democracy  and  economic  reform. 
We  must  act  strongly  to  cooperate  with  Russia.  The  results  of  the 
April  referendum  were  a  significant  victory  for  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  But  the  worst  mistake  we  could  make  would  be  to 
assume  that  all  of  our  work  has  been  done.  It  has  only  begun. 

As  President  Clinton  said,  helping  ensure  the  success  of  Russian 
democracy  is  the  supreme  security  challenge  of  our  era  and  is  in 
our  deep  self-interest.  An  investment  today  in  Russia's  democratic 
future  is  an  essential  investment  in  America's  future.  Bv  making 
this  investment,  we  can  help  turn  what  was  our  most  dangerous 
adversary  into  an  enduring  partner.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  critical 
mission. 

THE  president's  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  you  have  already  seen 
details  of  the  President's  April  8th  budget  request.  So  I  would  only 
like  to  stress  one  important  point  that  often  gets  lost  with  regard 
to  the  Budget  Function  150  account.  Historically,  international  af- 
fairs spending  has  represented  just  over  1  percent  of  our  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  a  modest  investment  indeed  in  furtherance  of 
our  Nation's  vital  objectives. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  marks  a  first  step  in  redirecting  our 
foreign  policy.  We  are  focusing  our  foreign  affairs  funds  and  re- 
forming our  foreign  policy  structures  to  help  meet  the  three 
overarching  goals  uiat  President  Clinton  has  set  forth  for  the  post- 
cold  war  era:  supporting  democracy,  promoting  growth,  and 
strengthening  security. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  is,  by  necessity,  a  transitional  budg- 
et. Changes  in  some  of  the  details  of  our  budget  requests  are  pos- 
sible and  probably  even  likely.  Our  post-cold  war  world  is  itself  un- 
dergoing a  profound  transition.  The  new  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties we  face  in  the  world  require  fundamental  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  as  well  as  a  fundamental  restructuring  of 
our  foreign  policy  institutions.  I  believe  we  have  made  a  good. 
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strong  start;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  intend  to  work  very 
closely  and  cooperatively  with  this  committee  during  your  delibera- 
tions on  our  funding  requests. 

FUNDING  U.N.  ACTIVrriES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  committee  has  very  important  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  funding  U.N.  activities.  The  fiscal 
year  1994  International  Affairs  budget  requests  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion in  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
peacekeeping  operations.  We  have  also  requested  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  funds  to  meet  unanticipated  needs 
for  international  peacekeeping.  Millions  spent  now  on  multilateral 
preventive  diplomacy,  emergency  refugee  support,  and  peacekeep- 
ing may  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  defense  and  inter- 
national relief  later. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  do  much 
more,  we  cannot  support  it  less.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  un- 
leashed long-suppressed  conflicts  in  the  Balkans,  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  elsewhere.  Yet  it  has  opened  up  opportunities  for 
international  cooperation,  and  I  believe  we  must  seize  them. 

REDEFINING  THE  ROLE  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

I  know  that  Brian  Atwood,  our  new  AID  administrator,  appeared 
before  you  last  week  and  set  forth  our  approach  to  redefining  the 
role  of  U.S.  assistance.  I  won't  repeat  what  he  said  but  would  like 
to  reinforce  some  of  the  main  points  he  made. 

During  the  cold  war,  security  concerns  dominated  our  economic 
assistance  program.  In  the  post-cold  war  era,  however,  we  must 
now   target   our   assistance   to   address   today's   priorities:   global 

frowth  and  domestic  job  creation,  transnational  challenges  such  as 
isease,  environmental  degradation,  global  population  growth,  and 
migration,  and  promoting  stable  economies  and  stable  democracies. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  mobilized  our  assistance  against  com- 
munism. Now  we  can  and  must  mobilize  ourselves  for  democracy, 
free  markets,  and  a  secure  international  environment  in  which 
they  can  flourish. 

Today,  our  watchwords  must  be  "empowerment,"  "partnership," 
and  "effectiveness." 

During  the  cold  war,  the  imperative  of  assisting  national  govern- 
ments resulted  in  the  rise  of  large,  highly  centralized  aid  bureauc- 
racies focusing  on  government-to-govemment  relations.  Now  we 
can  build  economic,  civic,  and  economic  partnerships  between  peo- 
ples. We  must  support  democratic  values  through  individual 
empowerment.  Foreign  assistance  will  serve  as  our  venture  capital 
in  mobilizing  America's  major  asset — our  robust  civil  society — in 
support  of  civil  and  economic  freedom  worldwide. 

Forging  broad  and  nontraditional  partnerships  with  our  allies 
and  international  financial  institutions  will  help  us  do  more  with 
less — a  key  challenge  in  an  era  of  vast  possibility  and  tight  budg- 
ets. 

Our  focus  on  individual  empowerment  and  partnerships  will  also 
enhance  our  effectiveness.  Our  foreign  assistance  programming  will 
be  result-oriented,  not  expenditure-oriented.  National  entitlements 
will  be  phased   out,   and  our  institutions   will  be  made  flexible 
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enough  to  ensure  that  assistance  will  go  where  we  find  cooperation 
and  reform  is  manifest.  Where  scarce  development  resources  can- 
not be  used  eflFectively,  our  assistance  program  should  be  reduced 
or  redirected. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  AID 

To  be  effective,  to  get  results,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment itself  must  be  reorganized.  We  seek  greater  efficiency  and 
smaller  overseas  missions.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  work  to 
strengthen  AID's  central  policy  direction,  foster  teamwork  and  ac- 
countability throughout  the  agency;  and  we  will  ensure  better 
agency  coordination. 

Dr.  Wharton  and  his  Function  150  Task  Force  will  forward  their 
report  on  AID  to  me  shortly.  Before  commenting,  I  want  to  review 
it  in  depth  and  hope  that  consultation  with  this  committee  and 
other  key  committees  will  begin  soon  so  we  can  discuss  the  report 
and  I  can  get  your  reactions  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  role  of  this 
committee,  the  chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  and 
their  work  in  the  reform  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and  in- 
stitutions. As  Mr.  Oilman  said,  the  recommendations  of  your  1989 
task  force  will  be  largely  adopted  by  the  administration.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  rely  on  your  leadership  and  support  in  the 
coming  months. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AID  BUDGET  REQUEST 

I  want  to  highlight  four  budget  proposals  that  reflect  some  of  our 
foreign  aid  priorities: 

First,  we  are  requesting  development  fimding  for  Africa  at  $800 
million.  In  addition,  we  will  continue  to  provide  over  half  a  billion 
in  humanitarian  and  other  assistance  to  Afiica. 

Second,  we  are  requesting  a  $100  million  increase  in  population 
programs  including  a  $50  million  contribution  to  United  Nations 
Family  Planning  Agency. 

Third,  we  have  requested  enhanced  funding  to  address  global  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

And,  fourth,  we  will  also  undertake  democracy-building  programs 
around  the  world. 

Our  development  assistance  should  be  judged  not  on  the  basis  of 
funds  obligated  but  on  the  basis  of  results  achieved.  And  the  same 
applies  to  security  assistance.  Security  assistance  can  help 
strengthen  friends  and  allies  so  they  can  play  a  larger  role  in  pro- 
moting regional  stability,  defending  themselves  against  aggression 
and  participating  in  peacekeeping  activities. 

The  Clinton  administration  does  not  view  security  assistance  in 
isolation  but  in  terms  of  how  it  can  serve  the  mutually,  reinforcing 
and  overarching  goals  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nonproliferation  and  disarmament  are  among  the  greatest  na- 
tional security  challenges  facing  us  today.  The  proposed  fiscal  vear 
1994  budget  reflects  an  integrated  govemmentwide  approach  to 
nonproliferation  and  arms  control.  We  are  requesting  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  $50  million  nonproliferation  fund. 
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Developmental  resources  wdll  also  be  devoted  to  addressing  other 
global  problems  such  as  AIDS,  international  crime,  terrorism,  nar- 
cotics production  and  trafficking. 

Alleviating  human  suffering  remains  a  high  priority  in  our  fiscal 
year  1994  budget.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  we  proviaed  worldwide 
relief  to  refugees  and  victims  of  poverty,  natural  disasters,  and  cri- 
ses such  as  war,  famine,  and  drought. 

Significant  amounts  of  aid  are  being  directed  to  the  Horn  of  Afri- 
ca and  Southeastern  Europe  in  response  to  the  vast  human  trage- 
dies in  Somalia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  continuing  fimding  levels  Congress  pro- 
vided for  these  activities  in  fiscal  vear  1993,  and  we  are  also  pro- 
posing a  $20  million  increase  in  remgee  assistance  in  1994. 

To  conclude  the  broad  topic  of  assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
succeed  with  our  planning  for  redirecting  and  revitalizing  our  as- 
sistance efforts,  Americans  \yill  benefit  and  the  world  will  benefit. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  REFORM 

Now,  a  few  words  about  State  Department  reform.  Given  the 
budget  restraints  we  face,  we  must  make  wise  use  of  our  funds  for 
all  the  programs  that  we  have  that  become  ever  more  important. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  particularly  like  to  commend  Representa- 
tive Berman  ana  Representative  Snowe  for  their  subcommittee's  ef- 
forts to  provide  me  with  the  increased  flexibility  and  decreased 
micromana^ement.  I  know  that  you  are  marking  up  the  State  De- 
partment bill  next  week,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  help  as 
the  Department  tries  to  accomplish  more  with  fewer  budgetary  re- 
sources. 

Our  broad-based  reform  of  the  State  Department's  organization 
and  operations  is  designed  to  achieve  quicker,  more  open,  more 
cost-effective  policymaking  and  performance.  We  must  achieve 
clear  financial  accountability.  We  must  invest  in  better  training  for 
our  personnel,  both  foreign  and  civil  service.  And  we  must  ensure 
that  the  face  of  the  Department,  which  is  shown  to  the  world,  is 
a  diverse  face.  The  committee's  cooperation  and  support  remains 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  overall  reform  efforts. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  our  administration  is  more  open  to  your  views  than 
ever  as  we  face,  together,  the  challenge  of  forging  a  new  foreign 
policy,  better  channeling  our  resources  and  adapting  our  institu- 
tions to  a  world  that  is  fundamentally  changed. 

CRISIS  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  ongoing  crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  a  matter  that 
I  know  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  so-called  Bosnian  Serb  referendum  this  past  weekend  has 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  Vance-Owen  peace  plan.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  others  in  that  sad  country  continue 
to  engage  in  aggression. 

As  you  know,  I  never  gave  much  weight  to  the  so-called  referen- 
dum and  I  indicated  from  the  moment  tne  Bosnian  Serbs  called  for 
it  that  it  would,  in  no  way,  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  not  done  so. 
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My  attitude  was  similar  toward  the  signature  by  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  Karadzic  on  the  Vance-Owen  plan  in  Athens.  Subse- 
quent events  have  made  a  mockery  of  that  signature.  What  we 
have  looked  at,  and  looked  from  the  beginning,  were  not  signatures 
or  words  or  referenda  but  rather  actions  on  the  ground  demonstrat- 
ing a  serious  interest  in  ending  the  violence  anacoming  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  We  have  seen  no  real  indication  of  such  actions  by 
the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

This  is,  historically,  a  tragic  and  difficult  problem;  and  it  involves 
a  struggle  between  three  groups:  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the 
Muslims,  all  residing  in  Bosnia  and  each  possessing  deep  distrust 
and  ancient  hatred  for  each  other. 

The  war  that  began  2  years  ago  has  evolved  into  a  war  of  all 
against  all.  Some  of  the  most  violent  recent  battles  have  taken 
place  in  the  western  area  between  Croat  and  Muslim  fighting  par- 
ticularly around  the  town  of  Mostar.  There  are  atrocities  on  all 
sides  of  this  terrible  situation. 

Obviously,  any  intervention  in  such  a  morass  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  carefully  weighed  with  a  clear  view  to  what  the 
United  States'  interests  are. 

In  addressing  this  problem.  President  Clinton  has  set  forth  sev- 
eral principles  that  guide  our  participation  to  further  steps  to  pro- 
vide to  contain  the  conflict. 

The  first  principle  is  that  we  will  not  act  alone  in  taking  actions 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  This  is  a  multilateral  problem,  and  it 
must  have  a  multilateral  response.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries already  involved  on  the  gfround.  And  a  number  of  countries 
have  moral,  political,  and  strategic  interests  at  stake  here.  Further- 
more, at  heart,  this  is  a  European  problem. 

We  will  do  what  we  can  in  concert  with  our  allies  and  friends  to 
respond  to  the  violence  and  contain  the  conflict,  but  we  will  not  act 
unilaterally. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  not  send  ground  troops  into 
Bosnia  to  engage  in  military  action.  As  I  is  said,  we  are  prepared 
to  commit  our  military  forces  to  implement  a  peace  settlement  en- 
tered into  consensually  and  in  good  faith  by  the  parties,  but  we  will 
not  use  our  military  wrces  to  impose  a  settlement  in  the  Balkans. 

The  President's  position  is  that  the  best  way  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  ultimately  contain  the  conflict  is  to 
lift  the  present  arms  embargo  coupled  with  a  standby  order  for  the 
Air  Force  in  the  event  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  while  the  Bosnian  Government  is  preparing  to 
defend  itself 

This  approach  is,  in  the  President's  judgment,  the  right  course. 
But  it  is  an  approach  that,  obviously,  can  be  carried  out  only  with 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  and  friends.  It  will  require  the  repeal 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  prior  administration  and  by  the  governments  in  Eu- 
rope. 

As  you  know,  our  allies  and  friends  in  Europe  are  not  prepared 
to  follow  this  course  at  the  present  time.  However,  we  are  continu- 
ing to  consult  with  them  on  these  proposals  and  other  steps. 

Along  these  lines,  I  will  be  engaging  in  a  new  round  of  consulta- 
tions on  the  problem.  In  the  next  several  days,  I  will  be  meeting 
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with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  of  Russia  on  Thursday  and  Foreign 
Minister  Juppe  of  France  here  in  Washington  on  Monday. 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  difficult  situation,  a  problem 
I  once  described  as  a  problem  from  hell,  our  involvement  and  our 
actions  have  made  a  aifiference.  American  leadership  has  resulted 
in  concerted  pressure  that  has  produced  some  tangible  results.  We 
have  become  engaged  diplomatically,  and  we  were  able  to  get  two 
parties  to  sign  the  Vance-Owen  agreement  and  enforcement  of  the 
no-fly  zone  and  a  humanitarian  effort  to  save  thousands  of  lives. 

Our  pressures  have  resulted  in  Milosevic's  recent  shift  to  pushing 
for  a  peace  agreement  and  to  isolate  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  And  we 
have  increased  the  sanctions  against  Serbia  very  considerably  in 
the  last  few  days.  These  actions  have  been  consistent  with  our  in- 
terests. 

In  situations  like  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  be  tough,  but  we 
also  must  try  to  be  wise.  And  bein^f  wise  means  acting  in  ways  that 
are  consistent  with  our  national  mterest.  This  the  President  has 
done  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  an- 
swer any  questions  from  you  or  members  of  the  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We 
appreciate  your  testimony  this  morning  on  the  foreign  aid  program; 
and,  of  course,  we  listened  very  attentively  to  your  comments  with 
respect  to  Bosnia.  My  questions  will  begin  with  Bosnia. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  BOSNIA 

I  guess  the  overall  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  is,  where  we 
go  from  here.  Where  do  we  go  from  here  with  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiations? Is  the  Vance-Owen  plan  dead,  as  some  nave  said?  Or  is 
a  new  negotiating  track  possible? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  with  respect  to  military  options  if 
what  the  President  favors  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Europeans? 

And  one  of  the  principles  that  you  set  forth  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  alone  and  that  you  view  this  as  a  European  problem. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  with  respect  to  our  allies  with  whom 
we  clearly  have  some  differences? 

And  wnere  do  we  go  from  here  with  respect  to  Russia,  with 
whom  I  think  we  also  have  some  differences. 

Perhaps,  you  could  give  us  some  of  your  further  thoughts  on 
Bosnia  along  these  lines. 

U.S.  WILL  NOT  USE  MILITARY  FORCE  TO  COMPEL  AN  AGREEMENT 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  am  sure  you  or  others  will  followup  with 
them  if  I  don't  take  them  all  in  my  first  pass. 

Where  we  go  from  here,  I  think,  is  to  continue  to  consult  among 
allies  to  try  to  find  some  workable  approach  to  this  problem.  I 
think  we  must  find  new  ways  to  press  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  come 
into  a  reasonable  agreement  with  the  other  parties  and  to  agree  to 
and  live  up  to  a  cease-fire. 

This  involves,  I  think,  pressure  through  sanctions  which  seem  to 
be  having  some  effect  on  Serbia.  And  I  think  then  we  will  deriva- 
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tively  have  an  effect  on  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  I  think  we  need  to  test 
Milosevic's  intention  to  close  the  border  between  Bosnia  and  Serbia 
because  if  he  does  close  it,  that  would  put  additional  pressure  on 
the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

With  respect  to  the  Vance-Owen  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  is  something  that  will  be  built  on  in  the  future.  Clearly  this 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  settled  in  the  long  run.  This  is  not  an  un- 
conditional, as  ^ou  understand,  situation  as  I  see  it.  It  is  a  matter 
that  will  reqmre  settlement  between  the  parties  and  bringing 
enough  pressure  in  order  to  reach  a  settlement  between  the  par- 
ties. 

I  have  repeatedly  said,  and  the  President  has  said,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  not  seek  to  compel  an  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties. We  will  not  use  our  military  forces  to  compel  an  agreement 
between  the  parties.  The  Vance-Owen  plan,  as  such,  has  been  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  one  of  the  three  parties. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  felt  it  was  unwise  to  have  a  Security 
Council  meeting  this  Friday  on  the  subject  of  the  progressive  im- 
plementation of  the  Vance-Owen  plan.  We  are  not  ready  to  try  to 
implement  a  plan  in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  overwhelmingly  in 
opposition.  But  I  think  we  will  continue  to  try  to  move  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  parties  are  pressured  into  an  agreement  by  sanc- 
tions, by  the  conduct  of  the  nations  surrounding  that  area. 

Before  we  go  to  a  formal  Security  Council  meeting,  there  needs 
to  be  careful,  bilateral  discussions  so  we  can  concert  our  interests. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  rift  in  the  alliance.  I  will  be  seeing  For- 
eign Minister  Kozyrev  on  Thursday  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
plaining to  him  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to  try  to  imple- 
ment the  Vance-Owen  plan  at  the  present  time.  At  least  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  implementation  of  the 
plan  with  which  one  party  is  in  strong  disagreement. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  other  allies  as  we  try  to  concert  our  eflForts 
on  what  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  And  I  think  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  it  is  taking  time  to  find  a  concerted  approach  to 
the  problem. 

VANCE-OWEN  STILL  VIABLE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  gather  from  your  com- 
ments that  vou  do  not  consider  Vance-Owen  dead  but  you  do  think 
it  needs  to  be  improved.  You  still  support  the  process,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  I  support  a  process  looking  to- 
ward the  settlement  of  the  matter.  Whether  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  there  needs  to  be  a  new  forum  or  some  other  way  to 
address  the  situation  is  something  that  we  need  to  be  considering 
over  the  next  several  days. 

I  would  not  want  to  lose,  though,  the  considerable  progress  that 
has  been  made  under  the  Vance-Owen  plan.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
something  to  be  built  on  for  the  future.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  United  States  to  tiy  to  implement  a  plan  which 
has  been  so  firmly  rejected  by  one  of  the  parties  because  to  do  so 
would  require  the  use  of  overwhelming  force. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  the  immediate  prospect,  then,  for  the 
next  few  days  at  least — and  maybe  weeks — will  be  a  period  of  try- 
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ing  to  tighten  the  pressure  through  diplomatic  isolation,  through 
S£inctions.  You  will  be  engaging  in  a  very  intensive  period  of  diplo- 
matic discussions  and  negotiations. 

Is  that  what  you  foresee  for  the  next  few  days? 

U.S.  SUPPORTS  LIFTING  ARMS  EMBARGO 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  we  have  not  given  up  on  what  we  think  is  the  sound- 
est approach  to  this  problem,  that  is  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

That  arms  embargo  was  improperly  done  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. It  has  worked  to  disadvantage  one  of  the  parties.  The 
Bosnian  Serbs  have  overwhelming  armaments,  and  the  Bosnian 
Muslims — and  that  is  the  Bosnian  Grovernment — ^is  really  severely 
disadvantaged  by  the  arms  embargo. 

So  we  are  continuing  to  press  for  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo 
with  whatever  compensatory  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Serbs  from  taking  advantage  of  the  period  during  which  the  Bosnia 
Government  is  getting  some  arms. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  you  will  be  trying  to  persuade  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  advantage  of  those  military  steps? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

U.S.  will  commit  ground  troops  to  peacekeeping  effort 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  hear  you  clearly  when  you  said  we  have 
ruled  out  any  ground  troops,  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Yugoslavia? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  Mr.  Oilman,  we  have  ruled  out 
ground  troops,  except  to  enforce  a  peace  settlement  that  was  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  consensually  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  Oilman.  That  would  be  a  peacekeeping  effort  then? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THREE-PART  PARTITION  OF  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

With  regard  to  Bosnia,  there  was  a  1972  map — ^they  call  it  the 
Lisbon  map — where  all  of  the  parties  apparently  agreed;  and  then, 
unfortunately,  due  to  our  early  recognition  of  Bosnia,  that  was  cast 
aside. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  back  to  that  Lisbon  1972  map? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  wonder  if  that 

Mr.  Oilman.  March  1992.  I'm  sorry.  March  1992.  I'm  sorry. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr,  Oilman,  as  I  recall  that  plan — and 
I  don't  have  a  very  precise  recollection  of  it — but  I  believe  it  divided 
Bosnia  into  three  regions,  one  each  for  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and 
the  Muslims. 

Mr.  Oilman.  And  they  apparently  all  agreed  to  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  all  agreed  to 
that.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  parties.  There  may  have  been  a  mo- 
ment in  history  when  they  seemed  to  agree. 

The  Bosnian  Serbs  are  now  suggesting  that  we  go  back  to  a  plan 
like  that.  I  would  say  that  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  that 
we  want  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  which  all  of  the  parties  are 
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agreeable.  If  the  parties  became  agreeable  to  such  a  plan,  of  course 
it  would  have  great  promise  to  us.  That  has  been  our  position  from 
the  beginning. 

We  will  help  to  carryout  a  plan  in  which  the  parties  come  to  good 
faith,  consensual  agreements.  That  kind  of  a  plan,  Mr.  Oilman,  if 
I  understand  it,  would  probably  sound  the  end  of  a  multiethnic 
Bosnian  State,  because  it  is  a  division  into  three  separate  areas. 

Although,  conceivably,  there  could  be  some  kind  of  a  confed- 
eration. But  this  is  a  plan  that  is  being  advanced,  as  I  understand 
it,  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  as  a  way  toward  the  future. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  new  international  forum,  I  am 
sure  that  plans  like  that  and  related  plans  will  be  back  on  the 
table  for  consideration. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  BOSNIAN  NEGOTIATORS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  we  don't  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  a  look  at  that. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  new  negotiators  might  be  appro- 
priate such  as  Mr.  Oorbachev  and  Henry  Kissinger.  Is  there  any 
consideration  for  that  proposal?  I  heard  a  wire  story  on  that  over 
the  weekend. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  saw  those  stories  as  well;  and,  of 
course,  both  of  those  men  have  outstanding  reputations. 

The  problem  has  not  been  the  quality  of  the  negotiators  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  It  has  been  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to 
enter  into  good  faith  negotiations. 

I  would  be  glad  to  welcome  anybody  to  assist  in  this  matter.  But, 
really,  it  gets  down  to  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to  put  aside 
their  deep  hatreds  and  come  to  some  sensible  conclusions  about  liv- 
ing in  peace.  And  whoever  might  be  able  to  move  the  parties  in 
that  direction  would  be  very  welcome. 

FUNDING  FOR  FOREIGN  POLICY  INITIATrVES 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  vour  foreign  aid  budget  request  for 
1994  doesn't  include  the  $1.8  billion  for  the  Russian  aid  package 
announced  in  Tokyo  nor  any  funding  for  a  major  initiative  in  Haiti. 
I  understand  also  that  we  are  considering  an  initiative  in  Haiti  at 
the  moment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  successful  completion  of  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  peace  negotiations  may  lead  to  a  $1.2  billion  de- 
velopment aid  program  in  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza  as  well  as 
some  undefined  package  for  Syria  and  Jordan. 

Where  do  we  anticipate  getting  the  funds  for  those  proposals? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Oilman,  taking  those  one  at  a  time, 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  aid  proposal,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion feels  an  important  obligation  to  bring  before  the  Congress  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  fund  that  proposal.  And  I  will  be  bringing  that 
matter  to  Congress  within  the  next  week  or  two.  I  understand  you 
are  at  that  crucial  point  of  markups  and  so  forth.  We  are  meeting 
on  that  matter  very  urgently  and  anxiously. 

With  respect  to  the  Haiti  situation,  much  smaller  amounts  are 
involved  there.  And  we  will  certainly  be  coming  to  the  Congress  if 
we  reach  the  point  where  we  think  tnat  kind  of  funding  will  be  use- 
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ful  and  desirable  to  help  us  make  progress  on  the  steps  that  we  are 
taking  in  Haiti. 

Wim  respect  to  your  question  on  the  Middle  East,  I  hope  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  kind  of  the  settlement  that  we 
are  talking  about,  Mr,  Oilman.  But  I  think  we  are  some  distance 
off  from  that.  The  numbers  you  are  using  are  ones  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with.  And  they  are  simply  notional  numbers  that  must  be 
dredged  up  from  some  place.  I  have  not  seen  figures  of  that  kind. 
And,  unfortunately,  we  have  lots  of  progress  to  make  before  that 
kind  of  issue  would  become  relevant. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you  Secretary. 

One  more  question.  Ambassador  Winston  Lord  was  recently  in 
China,  and  his  reports  were  that  he  was  unhappy  with  the  results 
of  that  visit. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  issues  he  did  raise  and  the  response  that 
was  made? 

Finally,  will  the  administration  make  certain  that,  with  regard 
to  MFN  and  to  China,  that  one  of  the  conditions  will  be  the  full 
cooperation  on  some  of  the  recent  questions  that  have  arisen  con- 
cerning Chinese  involvement  with  our  American  POWs  and  MIA's? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Oilman,  Assistant  Secretary  Lord 
raised  a  wide  range  of  questions  when  he  was  in  Beijing  recently. 
All  the  issues  were  on  the  table — human  rights,  problems  with 
Tibet,  nonproliferation,  trade  issues,  possible  violations  of  various 
U.S.  laws — these  were  all  discussed.  He  didn't  make  as  much 
progress  as  he  hoped. 

The  Chinese  indicated  the  areas  in  which  progress  has  been 
made,  and  there  may  be  some  progress  made.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  considerably  more 
progress  if  we  are  to  go  forward  with  the  kind  of  actions  that  we 
nope  to  take  toward  China. 

We  will  be  working  very  closely  with  the  Congress  to  try  to  un- 
derstand all  the  issues  involved  in  a  continuation  of  most  favored 
nation  treatment  for  China.  We  hope  to  achieve  that.  We  hope 
there  will  be  enough  progress  to  enable  us  to  come  to  the  Congress 
and,  in  good  faith,  tell  you  that  we  are  making  the  kind  of  progress 
that  justifies  continuation  of  MFN. 

But  you  can  be  sure  that  we  will  consult  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress in  this  matter.  And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Oilman,  that  we  have 
not  heard  the  end  of  this  story  by  any  means.  In  dealing  with  any 
country — and  especially  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese — ^you  make  a 
proposal,  you  make  your  points,  you  outline  your  concerns,  and  the 
reaction  time  is  not  instantaneous. 

So  I  think  we  will  be  having  some  reactions  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  know  that  the  time  is  drawing  short.  We  are  all  very 
aware  of  the  running  of  the  clock  for  MFN.  But  we  will  take  into 
account  the  matter  that  you  raised  as  well  as  all  the  other  matters 
that  are  on  the  table  in  making  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
as  to  how  we  proceed  from  here. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  might  advise  Members  that,  according  to 
the  committee  rules,  we  will  call  Members  who  were  present  at  the 
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start  of  the  meeting  in  order  of  seniority,  followed  by  those  that  ar- 
rived after  the  start  of  the  meeting  in  order  of  their  arrival. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

COMMENDING  PRESmENT  CLINTON'S  FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  this  administration  took  office,  there  was  a 
CTeat  deal  of  skepticism  with  respect  to  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
President  Clinton  spent  his  political  lifetime  as  governor  of  a  small 
state.  He  had  hands  on  experience  with  domestic  issues.  But  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  enormous  complexities  of  the  post-cold  war  world. 

Let  me  tell  you,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  want  to  commend  the 
President;  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  outstanding  way  this 
administration  has  begun  its  tenure  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
China. 

First,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  President  and  to  you  for  having 
the  guts  to  support  Yeltsin  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  political 
pundits  and  many  in  this  body  cautioned  you  to  keep  your  distance. 

The  decision  of  this  administration  to  courageously  and  openly 
support  Yeltsin  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  his  victory.  And  the  mo- 
ment after  his  victory  he  disassociated  himself  from  supporting  the 
Serbs  and  warfare  in  Yugoslavia  and,  through  the  foreign  minister, 
has  been  attempting  to  play  a  constructive  role. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  an  infinitely  worse  position  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  with  respect  to  Yugoslavia  if  the  President 
and  you  had  not  taken  this  courageous  and  far-sighted  action. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  commend  you  on  your  handling, 
and  the  President's  handling,  of  this  enormously  complex  Yugoslav 
crisis.  You  have  shown  leadership,  and  Europe  has  chosen  not  to 
accept  this  leadership  thus  far.  That  is  fine.  They  are  big  enough, 
strong  enough,  with  adequate  military  and  other  resources  to  han- 
dle the  problems  themselves  if  they  so  prefer.  I  think  your  position 
of  the  United  States  not  taking  unilateral  military  action  is  the 
only  sound  position  to  take. 

Europe  may  be  able  to  resolve  this  issue.  And  if  Europe  is  not, 
they  will  come  back  and  accept  our  leadership.  But  I  must  say,  as 
I  have  told  you  on  several  occasions,  that  in  my  judgment,  by  tJanu- 
ary  20,  when  this  administration  took  office,  there  were  no  good  so- 
lutions. The  very  best  that  you  could  do  was  attempt  to  minimize 
a  very  serious  and  damaging  situation,  and  I  think  you  have  done 
so  with  exemplary  skill. 

PREVENTIVE  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  BALKANS 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  prevention  and  pre- 
ventive diplomacy.  It  is  extremely  important  that  this  crisis  in 
Yugoslavia  not  spread  to  other  countries:  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Albania. 

There  is  currently  a  small  NATO  military  contingent  in  Macedo- 
nia. Several  of  us  raised  the  issue  of  stationing  a  larger  NATO  con- 
tingent there  which  would  serve  as  a  trip  wire,  just  as  for  40  years 
a  NATO  contingent  in  West  Berlin  served  as  a  trip  wire.  West  Ber- 
lin was  never  attacked  because  there  was  a  military  force  present. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  feel  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
military  forces  currently  in  Macedonia  that  would  serve  as  a  pre- 
ventative from  the  spread  of  hostilities? 

CONSULTATION  ON  CHINA  POLICY 

The  second  issue,  I  would  like  to  raise  relates  to  China,  I  want 
to  commend  you  and  the  President  for  consulting  at  length  and  in 
a  leisurely  fashion  with  the  leadership  of  this  committee  concerning 
both  Russia  and  Yugoslavia.  We  have  had  no  such  consultation 
thus  far  with  respect  to  China.  The  clock  is  running. 

Before  long,  you  or  the  President  will  have  to  come  forward  with 
a  recommendation.  The  latest  reports  are  that  China  is  violating 
the  proliferation  agreement  that  it  made.  Its  continuing  sale  of 
highly  sophisticated  items  in  the  nuclear  field  to  Pakistan  is  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  concern.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  human 
rights  field.  And  there  is  an  unfair  trade  policy  toward  the  United 
States  manifested  by  the  enormous  Chinese  trade  surplus. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  you  whether  you  or  the  President  are 
planning  to  consult  seriously  and  at  length  with  the  leadership  of 
this  committee  on  the  question  of  China? 

We  have  worked  together  extremely  well  on  Russia  and  on  Yugo- 
slavia, and  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can  do  so  on  China  as  well. 

CONTAINMENT  OF  BOSNIAN  CONFLICT 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lantos.  First,  I  am  glad 
you  reminded  me  of  the  containment  issue  because  in  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  I  failed  to  touch  on  that. 

Containing  the  conflict  in  the  Bosnian  area  is  one  of  the  prime 
goals  of  President  Clinton.  I  think  that  that  is  something  that  we 
may  be  able  to  be  effective  in  doing. 

As  you  said,  the  Bosnian  situation  had  already  proceeded  on  a 
course  that  made  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  reasonable  solution  after 
we  came  into  office.  And  I  think  you  will  find  President  Clinton  ad- 
dressing the  containment  issues  within  the  relatively  near  future 
because  we  are  actively  considering  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  be  considered  is  how  to  ensure  the 
continued  independence  of  that  new  nation  which  has  now  been 
recognized  by  tne  United  Nations  as  the  former  Yugoslavia  Repub- 
lic of  Macedonia,  frequently  referred  to  as  Macedonia.  There  are 
various  ways  that  we  could  try  to  ensure  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  that  country,  and  they  are  under  careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  ways  would  be  to  increase  in  some  respects  the  secu- 
rity arrangement  that  is  there.  But  there  are  other  techniques  to 
try  to  ensure  that  Serbia  is  on  full  notice  that  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  Macedonia  will  have  very  serious  consequences  for  the 
United  States. 

I  think  I  should  not  go  further  than  that  today,  Mr.  Lantos.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  the  situation  in  Kosovo.  And  I  think  we 
will  be  considering  ways  to  try  to  prevent  Kosovo  from  becoming 
the  fulcrum  of  additional  action  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  because 
it  is  the  President's  determination  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  con- 
flict in  Bosnia,  to  prevent  the  spread  south,  which  could  ultimately 
involve  not  only  Albania  but  all  too  probably  our  NATO  allies  of 
Greece  and  Turkey. 
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CONSULTATION  ON  CHINA  PROMISED 

With  regard  to  your  second  question,  Mr.  Lantos,  I  regret  if  we 
haven't  consulted  with  you  at  this  point  on  China;  and  we  will  be 
doing  so  promptly,  Mr.  Lord  is  still  traveling  in  Asia.  But  when  he 
returns,  he  and  I  will  consult  with  you.  And  I  assure  you  we  will 
consult  with  this  committee  very  fully  on  that  subject  because  it  is 
an  important  decision  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
maintain  relations  with  China  as  it  moves  toward  economic  reform 
but  to  also  take  into  account  our  other  very  important  goals  of  non- 
proliferation,  fair  trade,  and  improvements  in  the  human  rights 
conditions. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

UNFPA  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

As  you  know  there  are  two  essential  tenets  of  the  two  previous 
administrations  when  it  came  to  population  planning.  The  first  was 
that  all  family  planning  funds,  must  go  to  those  organizations 
where  family  planning  is  voluntary. 

The  administrations,  I  think,  previous,  both  Bush  and  Reagan, 
were  very  serious  about  coercion  and  were  willing  to  withhold  aid 
from  those  organizations  that  in  any  way  aided  and  abetted  coer- 
cion. 

The  second  tenant,  under  the  Mexico  City  policv,  is  that  abortion 
would  not  be  promoted  as  a  method  of  family  planning,  based  on 
the  view  that  family  planning  ought  to  be  preventive  and  ought  not 
to  be  the  taking  of  human  life. 

Thus  I  was  shocked,  dismayed,  and  very  disappointed  when  the 
Clinton  administration  announced  its  plans  to  resume  fiinding  to 
the  UNFPA,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  group  has  been  involved 
in  supporting  and  comanaging  China's  coercive  family  planning 
program,  the  one-child-per-couple  policy,  which  relies  on  forced 
abortion  and  forced  sterilization.  It  is  not  only  antichild  but  equally 
antiwomen  as  well. 

It  is  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights.  And  twice  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  condemned  the  Chinese  program  as  constitut- 
ing crimes  against  humanity. 

As  you  know,  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  25  re- 
minded us  of  the  barbaric  inhumane  nature  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
gram: dead  babies,  broken  women,  and  broken  families.  The  article 
underscored  how  the  Chinese  Government  is  participating  in  a 
genocide  of  child  abuse.  Sterilizing  people,  breaking  families  and 
killing  babies. 

Sadly,  the  UNFPA  has  defended  the  Chinese  program  over  the 
course  of  the  past  decade.  And  in  1983 — I  still  can't  believe  this — 
the  United  Nations  gave  them  the  Excellence  in  Population  Award 
at  the  very  time  that  the  hard-liners  in  Beijing  were  engaged  in  a 
high  tide;  women  were  forced  in  large  numbers,  in  group  manner, 
to  get  abortions. 
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UNFPA  has  continually  defended  the  China  program  on  network 
television  programs  and  called  it  totally  voluntarily.  They  had 
spent  $10  million  per  year,  $100  million  since  1979.  Their  people 
are  on  the  ground  aiding  and  abetting  this  kind  of  genocidal  policy. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  three  specific  ques- 
tions. 

I  saw  earlier  in  the  week  in  the  New  York  Times,  another  article 
out  of  Beijing  suggesting  that  the  UNFPA  perhaps  has  had  it  with 
the  Chinese  program  and  are,  as  the  article  puts  it,  considering 
leaving  China  over  coercive  population  control. 

administration's  policy  toward  china 

Could  you  tell  this  committee  what  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  on  the  UNFPA's  leaving  China? 

[The  following  response  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the 
record:] 

Several  years  ago,  UNFPA's  Governing  Council  approved  the  current  program  in 
China  which  is  scheduled  to  continue  through  1994.  The  United  States  has  consist- 
ently and  vigorously  opposed  coercive  population  programs.  The  United  States,  like 
the  UJ^.,  bases  its  family  planning  efforts  on  voluntarism.  We  have  called  on 
UNFPA  to  examine  whether  its  efforts  have  significantly  improved  voluntarism  in 
China  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  UNFPA  to  have  such  an  impact  on  the  China 
program. 

We  do  not  know  what  actions  UNFPA  will  ultimately  take  with  regard  to  China, 
but  we  will  continue  monitoring  the  situation  closely.  The  administration  wishes  to 
work  with  other  donors  within  UNFPA's  governing  structure  to  address  this  issue. 

And  secondly,  I  would  ask  you,  with  respect  to  MFN  in  China, 
I  have  legislation  pending  that  would  make,  as  an  additional  condi- 
tion, human  rights  condition,  a  finding  that  China  not  be  engaged 
in  coercive  population  control.  And  this  is  not  without  some  prece- 
dent. 

Former  Congfressman  Moody  on  the  House  side  and  Barbara  Mi- 
kulski  on  the  Senate  side  offered  amendments  successfully  to  the 
bill  in  1991  that  said  that  the  President  had  to  certify  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  didn't  engage  in  a  coercive  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion program. 

I  am  just  following  that  leadership  that  they  provided  previously, 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  in  the  last  2  years  it  has  gotten  worse, 
not  better. 

Do  you  think  the  administration  will  support  that  kind  of  MFN 
conditionality? 

[The  following  response  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the 
record:] 

The  administration's  report  to  Congress  concerning  extension  of  waiver  authority 
for  China  lists  a  number  of  areas  in  which  we  will  t^e  into  account  China's  actions 
in  considering  an  extension  of  MFN  next  year.  One  of  those  areas  in  China's  family 
planning  policy.  Specifically,  we  will  examine  whether  China  is  Taking  effective 
steps  to  ensure  that  forced  abortion  and  sterilization  are  not  used  to  implement  Chi- 
na's family  planning  policy." 

And  the  third  goes  to  the  issue  of  asylum.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  administration  to  providing  asylum  to  those  women  and  per- 
haps men  who  are  trying  to  evade  the  forced  sterilization  programs 
and  those  women  who  are  seeking  to  evade  the  forced  abortion  pol- 
icy of  China?  Is  asylum  available  to  them? 
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And  if  you  could  spell  out  for  us  what  the  current  policy  is,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

CONDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  UNFPA 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Smith,  I  was  as  appalled  as  you 
were  by  the  story  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  found  it  very  abhor- 
rent, and  I  share  your  feeling  that  that  is  £in  improper  practice  for 
the  government  to  have  followed. 

President  Clinton  has  indicated  that  we  will  be  supporting  the 
UNFPA  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  law  permits.  And  we  are 
now  considering  whether  or  not  the  Kemp-Kasten  amendment  will 
permit  funding  of  UNFPA. 

The  United  States  does  not  support  coercive  abortion.  It  does  not 
support  forced  sterilization  as  a  population  technique. 

Frankly,  if  the  UNFPA  decided  that  they  no  longer  would  want 
to  have  a  program  in  China,  it  would  certainly  simplify  the  matter, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  find  ways  in  which  no  U.S.  funds  go 
to  support  that  kind  of  a  program.  So  I  would  welcome  simplifica- 
tion in  that  area. 

ASYLUM  FOR  CHINESE  WOMEN  SUBJECT  TO  FORCED  ABORTION 

Frankly,  I  have  never  considered  the  question  of  asylum  for 
women  who  might  be  subjected  to  possible  forced  abortions  or  other 
similar  practices.  I  think  we  would  have  to  revert  to  the  traditional 
analysis  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  justified  fear  of  persecu- 
tion within  the  coimtry. 

And  I  would — as  I  say,  that  is  a  new  question  for  me  and  this 
is  an  off-the-cuff  answer  to  that  question.  I  do  think  that  tradi- 
tional analysis  would  have  to  be  applied. 

On  the  other  question,  if  I  remember  it  correctly,  I  would  say, 
yes,  in  considering  what  conditions  might  be  attacned,  one  of  the 
matters  that  we  would  consider — I  dont  want  to  give  an  absolute 
commitment  in  on  this — ^but  one  of  the  matters  that  we  would  con- 
sider is  the  human  rights  aspects  of  forced  abortions  and  the  coer- 
cive population  policies  that  the  Chinese  are  conducting. 

Mr.  Smith  I  really  do  appreciate  that.  Could  I  foUowup  briefly? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  raise  the  asylum  case  because,  in  the  first  few  days 
of  the  Clinton  administration,  the  President  stopped  the  final  rul- 
ing of  the  asylum  law  from  going  into  effect.  The  final  ruling  was 
designed  to  help  those  Chinese  women. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  the  administration  could  get  back 
on  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  hap- 
pen in  this  government  that  I  don't  know  about.  I  am  embarrassed 
that  this  is  one  of  them.  We  will  get  to  you  on  that. 

[The  following  response  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the 
record:] 

Persons  physically  present  in  the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port  of 
entry  are  eligible  for  asylum  if  they  can  establish  they  qualify  as  "refugees"  under 
section  101(aX42)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (INA).  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral grants  asylum  pursuant  to  the  INA  and  published  regulations  to  qpalined  ap- 
plicants, including  in  some  cases  persons  fleeing  coercive  family  planning  policies. 

There  is  presently  a  great  deal  of  imimgration  fraud  by  Chinese  nationals,  much 
of  it  linked  to  Asian  crime  syndicates.  Thousands  of  illegal  migrants  are  arriving 
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by  air,  by  land,  and  by  sea  from  China.  When  apprehended,  many  of  these  migrants 
(the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  males)  apply  for  asylum,  claiming  to  be 
fleeing  coercive  family  planning  policies  in  China.  Tlie  administration  is  currently 
studying  this  problem  of  fraud  and  its  relationship  to  current  asylum  law  and  proce- 
dures. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  good  morning.  On  the  last  point,  I  would  say  that 
I  think  the  administration  could  make  a  major  contribution  to  mov- 
ing the  imprimatur  of  the  United  Nations  from  this  horrid  Chinese 
policy  by  persuading  the  UNFPA  to  withdraw  from  China.  It  would 
both  be  a  morally  correct  position  and  it  would  certainly  facilitate 
a  level  of  unity  on  some  of  our  other  important  foreign  policy  goals. 

Secretary  Christopher.  You  can  tell  from  my  reaction,  I  would 
welcome  it,  Mr.  Berman. 

FUNDING  RUSSIAN  AID  REQUEST 

Mr.  Berman.  You  mentioned  in  your  initial  testimony  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Gejdenson's  question  that  you  will  be  coming  back 
to  the  Congress  soon  with  a  notion  of  how  to  fund  the  $1.8  billion 
increase  in  the  1994  assistance  to  Russia  and  the  other  Republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

As  Mr.  Lantos  pointed  out,  I  think  the  administration  deserves 
tremendous  credit  for  taking  on  what  I  think  is  the  most  important 
issue  we  have  to  deal  with,  which  is  the  transition  to  democracy 
and  to  free  markets  of  these  Republics  and  to  provide  a  very  small 
slice  of  what  we  have  paid  in  defense  expenditures  to  protect  free- 
dom in  the  West  and  from  the  old  Soviet  Union. 

As  to  how  to  pay  for  that  small  slice,  let  me  just  give  my  advice 
as  1  of  435  Congressmen.  The  notion  of  trying  to  pay  for  that  by 
confining  ourselves  within  the  foreign  aid  budget  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  crazy.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  provide  those  funds 
without  seriously  cutting  back  on  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt  or  deci- 
mating development  assistance  and  particularly  development  as- 
sistance to  Africa. 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  requires  and  allows  for  pro- 
visions for  emergencies.  This  relatively  small  additional  money, 
which  can  play  such  an  useful  role  in  providing  American  support 
as  part  of  a  multilateral  package  for  this  transition,  clearly  fits  into 
that  definition  of  an  emergency. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  need  to  pay  for  the  fund- 
ing of  this,  I  urge  the  administration  not  to  confine  itself  to  looking 
within  the  foreign  aid  budget.  I  also  truly  believe  that  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
reject  this  administration's  forceful  plea  to  pitch  in  at  this  particu- 
lar time  on  the  basis  of  some  particular  budget  guideline  or  con- 
straints. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Berman,  thank  you  for  that  piece  of 
advice.  As  you  might  imagine,  it  is  one  that  is  very  welcome  to  me 
because,  in  the  discussions,  I  have  been  making  the  point  that  our 
relations  with  Russia  have  importance  all  the  way  across  the  board 
and  especially  have  importance  for  our  defense  budget  as  well. 
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If  we  can  maintain  a  steady  course  there,  if  the  friendship  con- 
tinues, it  will  enable  us  to  make  enormous  savings  in  the  defense 
budget  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  policy  area.  So,  I  welcome  that 
comment.  We  will  be  working  hard  in  that  direction, 

I  also  want  to  say,  since  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity,  that 
it  is  very  important  that  we  live  up  to  that  commitment.  It  would 
have  a  devastating  negative  effect  on  the  United  States  standing 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  disappointment  in  Russia,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  that  commitment.  I  think  it  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum,  and  it  is  important  in  achieving  the 
changes  in  Russia  we  want  to  achieve. 

For  example,  $500  million  of  that  is  a  challenge  grant  for  the  pri- 
vatization of  industry  in  Russia.  Few  things  are  more  important  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  than  a  transition  to  a  free  market 
economy  in  Russia  which  could  be  an  important  trading  partner  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Herman.  I  want  to  point  out  in  closing  that  no  administra- 
tion or  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  increase  the  debt  for  na- 
tional defense  by  factors  of  hundreds  of  times  the  $1.8  billion  now 
under  consideration.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  at  an  incredibly 
small  fraction  of  that  to  deal  with  this  issue  and  I  can't  believe  we 
are  not  going  to  take  that  opportunity. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

AMERICAN  public's  PERCEPTION  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  watching  you  on  C-SPAN  and  the 
news  traveling  around  Europe.  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  your 
demeanor  and  the  way  you  have  carried  yourself.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  a  man  like  you  handle  yourself  as  you  have. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Roth.  You  are  here  to  talk  about  your  foreign  aid  bill.  All 
surveys  we  hear  about  on  Capitol  Hill  tell  us  Congress  is  not  held 
in  high  regard.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  Congress  does  not  rep- 
resent the  wishes  or  speak  for  what  the  American  people  are  long- 
ing for  today. 

Your  bill  asks  for  an  increase  in  foreign  aid.  When  the  American 
people  see  what  is  going  on  in  our  inner  cities,  we  have  25  percent 
or  more  of  unemployment.  We  have  $400  billion  in  deficits  and  now 
we  are  going  to  send  more  overseas.  They  see  our  senior  citizens 
taxed,  14  new  taxes  in  14  weeks  went  through  Congress. 

Do  you  think  the  American  people  are  ready  for  this  bill? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Roth,  I  think  the  administration 
bears  a  heavy  burden  to  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
each  dollar  we  spend  on  foreign  aid  is  well  spent  and  will  serve 
their  purposes  in  the  long  run.  I  think  we  can  meet  that  test  with 
the  foreign  aid  request  that  we  have  had  made. 

Some  nave  characterized  them  as  being  flat.  They  are  slightly 
more  than  last  year  but  not  as  much  as  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  I  think  as  you  go  through  the  items  in  that  foreign  aid 
bill,  every  one  of  them  needs  to  be  justified  and  I  believe  every  one 
of  them  is  justified.  I  think  when  we  have  an  opportunity,  we  will 
be  able  to  make  that  case  to  the  American  people. 
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When  you  talk  about  aid  to  Russia,  I  think  that  is  a  verv  good 
investment  in  the  future  relations.  You  talk  about  the  diplomacy 
that  comes  from  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  organization, 
those  are  good  investments.  We  have  to  try  to  provide  tne  leader- 
ship to  convince  the  nation  that  these  are  funds  wisely  spent. 

I  ask  the  committee  for  their  help  in  explaining  tnat  to  the 
American  people.  Each  of  you  go  before  the  public  every  2  years  to 
^et  vour  contract  renewed.  I  know  you  have  a  very  heavy  obligation 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  the  administration 
has  to  explain  this  to  the  American  people.  The  President,  I  see, 
is  on  the  stump  today  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  address  this 
issue. 

You  mentioned  that  American  people  want  to  see  each  dollar 
spent  to  get  their  investment.  We  have  an  aid  program  that  has 
as  much  as  $8  billion  in  the  pipeline  for  as  much  as  10  years.  Our 
own  GAO  said  all  this  money  should  be  authorized.  I  had  a  bill  in 
last  year  to  deauthorize  it  after  2  years.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
help  there. 

There  is  a  lot  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  I  would  think  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  ferret 
that  out.  What  do  you  think? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  think  we  have  to  narrow  the  aims  of 
the  aid  program  and  have  both  a  reorganization  of  the  goals  and 
purposes  but  also  a  structural  reorganization  of  AID.  We  want  to 
work  closely  with  this  committee  and  with  the  new  director  of  AID 
to  see  if  we  can't  put  it  on  a  basis  where  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  defend  and  you  will  feel  confident  about  it. 

Mr.  Roth.  Triank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

ASIAN-PACIFIC  REGIONAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ofFer  my  commendation  to  you  and 
the  administration  on  the  excellent  job  you  have  done  as  Secretary 
of  State.  I  would  like  to  echo  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lantos,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  in  expressing  this  compliment  to  you 
and  the  administration  for  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  conducting 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

I  have  a  couple  of  issues.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  recent  movement  to  see  the  concept,  as  you  mentioned 
earlier,  about  preventative  diplomacy,  whether  this  administration 
will  support  the  concept  of  organizing  a  regional  council  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  region.  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  if  there 
is  such  a  movement  in  that  regard. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  nuclear  FREE  ZONE  TREATY 

Secondly,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  previous  administration  worked 
closely  in  organizing  and  also  in  collaboration  with  several  island 
countries  which  later  became  in  final  implementation  what  is 
known  as  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  closely  associated  with  the  formation  of  this  treaty  and 
the  provisions  tnereof  and,  at  the  last  minute,  we  decided  not  to 
become  a  signature  to  this  treaty. 
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What  this  means  to  these  island  countries,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the 
fact  that  we  should  be  very  sensitive  to  the  hazards  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  nuclear  free  zone.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
France  may  once  again  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the  South  Pacific. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Secretary,  want  to  express  very  serious  concerns. 
This  also  ties  into  the  fact  that  if  we  ourselves  are  going  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  within  the  next  6  or  7  months,  I  would  like  to  raise 
that  as  a  very  serious  issue. 

Recently,  the  previous  administration  signed  off  on  what  was 
previously  known  in  the  Pacific  region  as  a  joint  commercial  com- 
mission with  the  State  Department.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
your  comments  are  concerning  this  movement,  hopefully,  as  a 
means  of  conducting  our  foreign  policies  to  give  assistance  to  the 
South  Pacific  nations. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response. 

ASIAN  PACIFIC  REGIONAL  TREATY  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 

Secretary  Christopher.  Let  me  try  to  answer  at  least  some  of 
them.  First,  with  respect  to  a  possible  security  treaty,  that  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  discussed  before.  I  think  the  most  that  I  can  say 
today  is  that  we  will  be  considering  that  subject  again  at  the  APEC 
meeting  in  Seattle  and  also  at  the  ASEAN  meeting  in  Singapore 
in  July. 

There  has  been  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  other  countries  in  the  region.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  IS  UNDER  REVIEW 

With  respect  to  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone,  the  United 
States  has  been  hesitant  to  join  that  for  fear  it  would  interfere  with 
our  operational  flexibility  and  freedom  in  the  South  Pacific  area.  I 
wonder  whether  the  pressures  for  that  are  as  great  as  they  used 
to  be,  given  recent  developments,  particularly  the  developments  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 

I  think  I  continue  to  feel  that  the  United  States  is  not  at  odds 
with  the  basic  thrust  of  that  nuclear  free  zone  for  the  South  Pacific, 
but  we  are  concerned  about  our  operational  flexibility  and  freedom 
in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  same  reasons  we  have  been  concerned 
about  New  Zealand's  regulations  agiainst  nuclear  ships  putting  into 
port  there. 

With  respect  to  the  testing,  that  is  an  issue  that  is  before  the 
President  at  the  present  time  or  soon  will  be,  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  resume  testing  as  permitted  by  Congress  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod and  then  whether,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

As  I  say,  those  matters  are  currently  under  review  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  will  be  decided,  I  would  think,  in  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture, as  they  ought  to  be,  so  that  if  testing  is  going  to  be  resumed, 
it  could  be  resumed  in  a  timely  way. 

I  won't  try  to  answer  more  of  your  question,  but  I  will  get  back 
to  you  on  any  one  that  I  did  not  answer.  I  will  look  back  at  the 
transcript,  sir. 
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CALL  FOR  RESTRAINT  IN  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you.  The  only  thing  that  strikes  me 
as  an  irony  is  the  fact  that  for  the  past  40  years,  we  have  been  con- 
ducting nuclear  testing  to  be  sure  that  if  that  button  is  pushed,  it 
will  work.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is:  How  much  greater  exper- 
tise do  we  need  to  press  that  button  and  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
work? 

After  40  years  of  testing,  don't  you  think  we  have  enough  exper- 
tise in  knowing  that  that  button  and  trigger  will  operate?  That  is 
the  excuse  I  keep  hearing  from  experts  on  why  we  need  to  continue 
testing. 

I  wonder  if  maybe  we  can  do  this  on  the  basis  where  all  the 
members  of  the  nuclear  club  could  do  this  collectively  and  maybe 
at  a  very  low  level  of  detonation  and  perhaps  do  it  in  a  more  safe 
way  for  peaceful  purposes  and  not  for  the  day  that  we  hope  to  Grod 
will  never  happen.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  that  trigger  is  going 
to  work.  That  is  the  concern  that  I  want  to  express. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Levy. 

SUPPORTING  CURRENT  AID  LEVELS  FOR  ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 

Mr.  Levy.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary, 

Mr.  Secretary,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  applaud- 
ing the  eflFort  to  maintain  aid  to  Israel  at  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1994. 
I  share  your  view  that  maintaining  the  package  to  the  Camp  David 
countries  is  critical  for  the  peace  process. 

There  have  been  some  comments  from  the  administration  that 
have  left  me  with  some  concern  as  to  our  intentions.  Mr.  Panetta 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "Little  of  the  money  can  be  taken  away  from 
Israel  and  Egypt." 

Am  I  reading  his  comments  too  closely  or  is  there  some  risk  that 
the  administration  will  take  some  money  from  the  aid  we  give  to 
Israel  and  Egypt? 

Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to  the  1994  budget,  our  re- 
quest is  firm  to  continue  at  last  year's  level  and  not  to  have  it  di- 
minished in  any  way.  With  respect  to  the  future,  our  intention  is 
to  provide  best  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Panetta  said,  but  I  think  with  respect  to 
this  year,  we  are  fixed  on  maintaining  the  current  levels. 

Mr.  Levy.  Along  the  same  lines  and  in  connection  with  the  hefty 
burden  you  spoke  about  before  in  terms  of  selling  the  aid  package 
to  the  American  people,  I  think  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
United  States  simply  gives  away  $3  billion  to  Israel  eveiy  year.  But 
when  you  examine  the  package  carefully,  it  looks  a  little  different. 

The  $1.8  billion  in  military  aid,  can  we  estimate  what  percent  of 
that  aid  is  spent  back  here  in  the  United  States?  We  find  we  get 
a  very  different  perception  from  the  public  when  we  are  able  to  sell 
that  program  not  only  as  helping  an  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
also  being  an  economic  stimulus  for  ourselves. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  don't  have  an  exact  percentage,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  more  than  half  comes  back  into  this  country. 
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PROGRESS  SEEN  ON  POW/MIA  ISSUE 

Mr.  Levy.  If  I  might  shift  focus,  there  are  many  unanswered 
questions  regarding  the  status  of  American  POWs  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  families  think  there  is  an  effort  to  quickly 
wrap  up  those  negotiations  so  we  can  normalize  relations  in  time 
for  the  embargo  consideration. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  those  considerations  are? 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  President  is  determined  that  we  get 
satisfactory  answers  with  respect  to  the  POWs  and  MIA's  before 
we  proceed  to  normalization  of  the  relations.  That  is  a  precondition. 
The  other  precondition  was  the  cooperation  of  Vietnam  with  re- 
spect to  Cambodia. 

General  Vessey  was  in  Vietnam  recently.  I  think  he  felt  history 
was  reassuring  as  far  as  the  degree  of  cooperation.  I  would  stress 
the  President's  determination  that  we  will  have  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse from  Vietnam  before  we  take  the  next  steps.  I  think  that 
we  are  making  good  progress  on  that  front.  At  least  that  was  the 
feeling  Greneral  Vessey  had.  I  think  he  felt  there  had  been  more 
progress  than  he  had  seen  in  prior  trips. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Brown. 

U.S.  knowledge  of  POSSIBLE  SUCCESSORS  TO  YELTSIN 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  echo  what  Mr.  Lantos  said  about  the 
administration  support  of  Mr.  Yeltsin,  what  it  has  meant  to  this 
coimtry  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  around  the  world.  There 
are  discussions — there  are  always  ongoing  discussions  about  the 
health  of  Mr.  Yeltsin,  his  life-style  and  not  to  mention  any  kind  of 
political  traps  that  could  cause  him  not  to  be  there  a  month  or  a 
year  from  now. 

Do  we  know  enough  about  potential  successors,  reformers  and 
nonreformers?  Have  we  reached  out  enough  to  them  and  to  others 
who  might  be  younger?  It  seems  so  often  our  foreign  policy  does  not 
think  enough  about  not  just  immediate  successors,  but  successors 
5  and  10  years  down  the  road. 

Is  the  administration  trying  to  get  to  know  those  people? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  that  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  never  do  quite  enough.  Mr.  Yeltsin,  I  saw  him  2  weeks 
ago  and  he  was  in  good  health  and  good  form.  That  does  not  lessen 
our  need  to  try  to  assess  possible  successors  and  try  to  get  to  know 
them. 

Yesterday,  Ambassador  Pickering  was  sworn  in  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  travel  throughout  Rus- 
sia and  try  to  understand  the  next  generation  of  leadership.  So  we 
have  one  of  our  very  best  Ambassadors  going  there. 

We  see  every  day  the  younger  members  of  Mr.  Yeltsin's  cabinet, 
the  financial  minister,  the  foreign  minister.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  them  in  a  cooperative  relationship.  Your  point  is  one 
that  we  always  should  be  aware  of,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Mayor 
of  Petersburg  as  well  as  the  other  rising  political  stars  in  Russia. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
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GAINING  ALLIED  COOPERATION  ON  NONPROUFERATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  have 
your  testimony  this  morning. 

What  additional  steps  can  we  take  to  assure  that  businesses  and 
technical  institutes  of  our  allies  stop  providing  assistance  to  Libya 
and  Iraq  on  chemical  weapons  programs  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

I  think  my  yellow  light  went  on. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  was  asleep  at  the  switch.  It  is  corrected 
now. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  to  me  we  continue  to 
have  difficulties  with  respect  to  several  of  those  countries  and  their 
programs  to  build  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  chemical 
munitions. 

What  can  we  do  beyond  what  we  have  already  done  to  impress 
upon  our  allies  that  countries  and  their  businesses  should  not  be 
providing  this  critical  technical  assistance? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Bereuter,  it  is  a  subject  of  continu- 
ing concern  for  us  here  in  the  United  States.  It  begins  with  our 
warning  our  allies  and  friends  as  to  what  our  policies  are.  We  have 
very  strict  statutes  on  that  subject  which  would  require  us  to  sanc- 
tion businesses  that  provide,  for  example,  chemical  weapons  mate- 
rials for  any  country  that  is  in  the  process  of  making  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  So,  first,  we  tell  them  what  our  laws  are. 

Second,  and  this  will  be  important  for  the  future,  we  need  to 
have  the  best  intelligence  that  we  can  garner  as  to  what  countries 
are  doing  because  businesses  in  even  very  friendly  countries  quite 
often  have  a  disregard  for  who  their  purchasers  are  and  what  they 
are  doing  with  the  materials. 

I  would  say  seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  I  don't  meet  with  some 
country  to  remind  them  that  one  of  their  companies  is  in  violation 
of  our  laws  or  according  a  violation  of  our  laws.  I  met  with  one  last 
week  and  pointed  out  that  three  of  their  companies  seem  to  be 
doing  business  with  Libya  and  the  consequences  of  that  conduct.  If 
the  government  has  been  shown  to  have  a  lax  attitude,  the  govern- 
ment itself  gets  a  black  eye. 

Those  three  things  come  to  mind.  First,  to  let  them  know  what 
our  laws  are;  second,  to  have  comprehensive  intelligence;  and  third, 
to  warn  them  of  what  sanctions  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  they 
ignore  our  regulations. 

north  KOREAN  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 

TREATY 

Mr.  Bereuter.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  investigate  further 
sanctions  against  the  companies  themselves  and  companies  that  do 
business  with  those  companies.  Last  week,  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  allowing  North  Korea  to  withdraw  from  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  unanimity  within  the  Security 
Council  now  for  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions  against  Nortn 
Korea  and  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  People's  Republic  of  Chi- 
na's effort  to  try  to  convince  North  Koreans  to  relent  from  their 
current  direction  and  permit  inspections? 
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Secretary  Christopher.  First,  the  passing  of  that  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  was  a  very  positive  step.  It  in- 
dicated that  we  would  have  the  support  of  China  in  trying  to  pull 
North  Korea  back  from  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  NPT, 
and,  most  importantly,  to  get  them  to  reverse  their  decision  against 
permitting  inspection. 

Indeed,  North  Korea  has  made  important  steps  toward  the  re- 
sumption of  inspections  by  the  IAEA  which  is  also  a  good  sig^n.  We 
are  not  there  yet  in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  that 
they  have  taken  back  the  actions  that  they  took  and  threatened 
about  6  weeks  ago.  We  are  working  hard  on  this  path. 

I  think  the  best  indication  of  the  Chinese  point  of  view  is  that 
they  did  not  obstruct  or  prevent  the  resolution  from  going  through 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  not  a  sanctions  resolution.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral intentions  resolution,  but  it  is  one  of  the  sequential  acts  we 
intend  to  take  toward  North  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  is  playing  an  important  role.  We  are  consult- 
ing with  South  Korea.  The  idea  is  to  proceed  deliberately  and  with 
determination.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hastings. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Chairman  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Lantos  initially  in  general  and  with 
specificity  for  their  questions,  and  compliment  you  and  the  admin- 
istration for  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  the 
arena  of  foreign  policy. 

What  do  you  think  was  accomplished  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded Middle  East  peace  talks?  And  when  I  say  concluded,  hope- 
fiilly,  they  will  be  forever  ongoing.  But  can  you  report  anything 
that  is  favorable? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Hastings,  you  will  understand  when 
I  say  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question  because  I  wanted  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  about  this  issue  without  unduly  lengthening  my 
initial  statement.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  will  respond  perhaps  exten- 
sively. Mr.  Hamilton,  if  I  am  taking  his  time,  I  would  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Chair  to  allow  me  to  continue. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  nine  rounds,  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have 
talked  to  each  other.  They  have  a  full  partner  in  the  United  States, 
willing  and  ready  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts.  The  key  question 
is:  Will  the  Arabs,  Israelis  and  Palestinians  take  advantage  of 
these  talks? 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  parties  have  engaged  each  other  seri- 
ously. They  have  formed  working  groups.  They  nave  exchanged  pa- 
pers on  the  issues  before  them  and  defined  negotiations. 

Serious  talks  continue  in  the  Israeli-Jordanian  track.  The  Israeli- 
Sjnrian  negotiations  have  also  continued  on  a  serious  basis.  Indeed, 
papers  of  a  substantive  character  have  now  been  tabled  on  all 
sides.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  progress  or 
agreements.  The  parties  need  to  see  these  negotiations  more  as  a 
process  of  give  and  take  designed  to  draw  them  closer  together 
rather  than  keep  them  mired  in  their  traditional  positions. 
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They  need  to  take  into  account  more  each  other's  moods.  Our 
hope  IS  that  the  negotiations  will  create  a  situation  where  each 
party  sees  the  negotiation  as  an  incentive  to  reach  out  to  the  other 
side. 

They  need  to  understand  that  negotiations  here  in  Washington 
don't  exist  in  a  vacuum,  reaching  out  to  each  other  through  public 
diplomacy,  taking  steps  on  the  grounds  to  reduce  confrontational 
situations  and  ouier  things  that  are  necessary  to  create  a  climate 
where  serious  work  can  be  done. 

We  have  been  willing  to  play  an  active  role  in  this  process  since 
we  have  come  into  office.  We  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
parties  back  to  the  table  after  a  several-month  hiatus  and  we  made 
an  effort  to  capture  the  substantive  process.  It  is  time  for  all  sides 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  and  we 
were  trying  to  encapsulate  that  in  the  document  we  put  forward. 
We  will  continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  the  parties  in 
these  negotiations. 

As  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  we  think  they  will  resume  in  June.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  United  States  cannot  travel  this  road  alone. 
If  the  parties  want  our  help  we  will  be  happy  to  provide  it  as  they 
struggle  with  the  negotiations.  We  think  tne  process  can  work.  I 
will  be  convinced  of  that  if  the  parties  show  significant  and  politi- 
cal goodwill. 

We  can  help  all  three — ^the  Israelis,  Arabs,  and  Palestinians — 
achieve  the  peace  their  region  has  so  long  been  denied.  I  will  em- 
phasize that  we  will  do  our  part  but  they  will  have  to  do  their  part. 
They  must  want  peace  more  than  we  do. 

Tnank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  give  me  a  chance  to  comment 
on  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  was  a  nice,  extemporaneous  answer, 
too.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  will  excuse  Mr.  Oilman  and  myself,  we 
have  to  testify  before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  understand  you  have 
to  leave  about  noon. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  testimony.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lantos 
to  take  the  chair.  The  next  member  is  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

RUSSIAN  OIL  SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  As  we  in  South  Florida  are  exposed  on  a  daily 
basis  to  those  arriving  on  our  shores  on  makeshift  rafts  and  inner 
tubes,  we  cannot  help  but  be  moved  by  their  horror  stories  of  re- 
pression in  Cuba. 

Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  you  yester- 
day with  regard  to  an  unacceptable  act  on  the  high  seas  which  we 
determined  to  be  against  international  law  by  the  Castro  regime 
last  Saturday.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  our  allies  to  join  us  in  car- 
ing about  the  needs  of  the  Cuban  people.  But  many  of  us  through- 
out the  Congress  believe  we  can  condition  our  assistance  to  allies 
such  as  Russia,  friends  such  as  Russia,  on  their  showing  care  and 
concern  with  regard  to  that  situation. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  as  well  with  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Lantos  with  regard  to  how  the  administration,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, handled  the  crisis  faced  by  President  Yeltsin.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  President  Yeltsin  understand 
that  his  commitment  to  stop  oil  shipments  to  Castro  must  be  kept. 
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Russia  needs  hard  currency,  Mr.  Secretary,  yet  for  political  rea- 
sons, it  is  still  bartering  oil  for  sugar.  A  number  of  us  who  are  sup- 
portive of  President  Yeltsin,  want  to  see  him  succeed  and  certainly 
want  to  see  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Russia  become  evermore 
profound  and  important  because  of  its  importance  to  our  long-time 
security  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  world  at  large. 

We  feel  our  concerns  cannot  be  underestimated.  And  that  this 
issue,  as  the  package  is  debated  in  the  coming  weeks  with  regard 
to  the  assistance  to  Russia,  will  become  evermore  important  if  con- 
crete signs  are  not  given  to  this  previously  made  commitment  by 
the  Russians. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this  issue,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  raised  with  the 
Russians.  They  tell  me  the  massive  economic  subsidies  of  the  past 
are  no  longer  continuing.  They  assure  me  that  anything  that  is  fur- 
nished to  Cuba  is  done  at  world  market  prices  and  they  are  not 
subsidized  in  the  way  that  they  were  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  last  bri- 
gade has  been  withdrawn  and  it  is  on  its  way  home.  So  that  par- 
ticular problem  has  been  alleviated. 

I  will  not  say  the  situation  is  ideal,  but  I  would  say  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  change  in  the  relationship.  The  ideological  compo- 
nents have  vanished  compared  to  the  way  it  was  before.  Russia  has 
moved  to  a  new  relationship  with  Cuba  with  the  absence  of  sub- 
sidies of  the  past. 

And  so  I  think  we  can  talk  to  the  Russians  as  needing  to  treat 
Cuba  no  longer  as  the  subsidiary  state  that  it  was  in  the  past  and 
make  sure  it  makes  all  its  purchases  on  the  world  market  basis. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  I  commend  you  for  keeping  the  movement  and 
with  regard  to  the  specific  provision  of  oil  to  Castro  on  what  I  con- 
sider is  a  political  reason,  because  they  need  the  hard  currency. 
They  don't  need  the  sugar.  What  they  need  is  the  dollars  and  I 
hope  this  issue  will  be  further  pressed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos  [presiding].  Mr.  Wynn. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  assure  you,  you  have  a  fan  club  here 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  also  impressed  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  work  that  you  and  the  administration  have  done  in 
this  difficult  and  complex  area.  My  compliments. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  situation  in  Haiti.  You  com- 
mented about  returning  to  the  committee  to  talk  about  an  aid 
package.  I  do  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  either  the  United  States' 
policy  or  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  with  respect  to  returning 
President  Aristide  to  Haiti. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  two-part  question.  First,  would  you  com- 
ment and  expand  on  how  you  view  the  negotiations  in  Haiti?  And 
secondly,  would  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  aid  package  that  is 
being  considered  for  Haiti? 

Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to  what  our  goals  are  in 
Haiti,  our  goals  are  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  a  return  of 
President  Aristide  in  a  timely  fashion.  We  are  working,  I  think, 
hard  in  that  direction  and  making  very  considerable  progress. 
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President  Aristide,  with  whom  we  are  in  almost  daily  or  at  least 
weekly  consultation,  I  think  understands  that  we  are  working  to 
try  to  restore  democracy  and  achieve  his  return.  That  requires 
making  arrangements  with  the  de  facto  military  government  and 
the  ponce  on  Haiti. 

Those  negotiations  are  making  good  progress.  They  have  not 
reached  a  final  conclusion,  but  they  have  come  to  the  point  that  we 
have  talked  to  the  United  Nations  about  the  need  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion to  provide  some  sort  of  transitional  law  enforcement  to  take 
care  of  the  moment  of  transition. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  this  process  is  coming  along  very 
well.  With  respect  to  the  immigration  issues  which  are  related  but 
somewhat  different,  I  think  it  has  been  the  President's  policy  to  try 
to  improve  the  processing  of  procedures  within  Haiti  so  that  people 
who  want  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States  are  able  to  do  so 
not  only  in  Port-au-Prince,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  spending  scarce  dollars  on  that.  The  last  time,  I  recall  we 
budgeted  an  additional  $5  million  for  that  kind  of  processing  in 
Haiti.  So  this  is  an  area  where  I  think  we  are  making  good 
progress  for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide. 

There  continues  to  be  a  climate  of  fear  on  Haiti  in  all  sides.  That 
has  to  be  dealt  with  very  carefully  and  to  try  to  find  some  con- 
fidence-building measures  that  will  enable  us  to  take  the  next  steps 
to  the  restoration  of  democracy. 

The  aid  package  what  we  are  trying  to  develop  is  a  multilateral 
aid  package  that  will  permit  a  restoration  of  business  and  industry 
in  that  country  and  also  to  accomplish  some  public  works  projects 
that  will  help  to  restore  the  infrastructure  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  just  devastated  by  a  series  of  evil  leaders,  people  who  as  lead- 
ers took  advantage  of  the  people  rather  than  serving  them. 

I  think  the  aid  package  will  be  designed  to  try  to  overcome  the 
decades  of  abuse  tnat  has  been  suffered  within  the  country,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  if  we  can  for  people  within  the  country.  There  is  so  much 
to  do  there. 

I  will  furnish  you  more  details  about  the  specifics  of  the  aid 
package,  but  from  what  I  know  of  it,  it  will  be  a  multilateral  pack- 
age which  will  be  very  substantial  in  size  over  the  years  and  it  will 
enable  Haiti  to  get  on  a  course  for  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have  any  remaining  time?  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  followup  question. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Very  fast,  because  Several  others  also  are  waiting 

in  line. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you.  President  Aristide  told  me  and  other 
members  of  the  Black  Caucus  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  set 
a  date  certain  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  leaders  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  this  continued  stalemate.  Do  you  support  the  notion  of  set- 
ting a  date  certain  or  at  least  advancing  a  specific  timetable? 

Secretary  Christopher.  First,  let  me  say,  iust  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  on  the  same  wavelength  here,  that  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
being  pursued  by  the  Unitecf  Nations  and  the  OAS.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  work  multilaterajly  on  this  prob- 
lem because  the  United  States  bears  certain  handicaps  in  Latin 
America. 
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As  I  say,  it  is  essential  that  we  work  through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  OAS.  It  would  be  up  to  them  to  set  any  deadline  or  fix  any 
date.  But  we  are  working  very  closely  with  Mr.  Caputo,  who  is  the 
representative  of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  OAS. 

We  have  a  special  representative,  Larry  Pezzullo,  a  distinguished 
Ambassador,  who  is  working  fiill  time  on  this.  They  are  trying  to 
develop  a  timetable.  That  would  have  to  be  an  OAS-U.N.  timetable, 
not  ours.  Let  me  assure  you,  we  are  trying  to  accelerate  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  gentlewoman  fi'om  Maine,  Ms.  Snowe. 

RUSSIANS  REMAINED  FOCUSED  ON  APPROVAL  OF  VANCE-OWEN 

Ms.  Snowe.  Thank  you.  Questions  concerning  Bosnia. 

In  your  meetings  with  President  Yeltsin  in  Moscow,  did  you  ever 
anticipate  that  this  might  be  a  position  of  Russia  in  making  this 
proposal  and  this  draft  resolution?  Wasn't  it  always  the  presump- 
tion that  the  Vance-Owen  plan  would  be  ratified  from  their  stand- 
point and  the  standpoint  of  the  European  allies? 

Secretary  Christopher.  When  I  talked  to  President  Yeltsin,  he 
wanted  to  focus  on  the  Vance-Owen  agreement,  hoping  or  assuming 
it  might  be  ratified.  I  told  him  I  really  wanted  to  discuss  both 
tracks;  that  is,  if  it  was  ratified,  being  the  first  track  and  if  not, 
that  was  the  second  track. 

He  focused  on  the  first  track  and  said  we  would  need  a  tough  po- 
sition if  it  was  not  ratified.  Frankly,  I  am  quite  surprised  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  trying  to  do  a  pro- 
gressive implementation  of  the  Vance-Owen  after  it  was  turned 
down  overwhelmingly  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  That  could  mean  en- 
forcing the  plan  over  the  will  of  the  parties. 

The  President  has  said,  and  I  said  repeatedly,  that  we  would  not 
try  to  impose  a  settlement  because  that  mires  us  down  in  the  quag- 
mire of  Bosnia.  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Kozyrev  has  advanced  that  sug- 
gestion. I  look  forward  to  discussing  that  with  him  on  Thursday. 
I  said  before,  I  thought  it  was  premature  to  have  a  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  because  it  would  be  on  an  issue  on  which  I  felt  we  could 
not  come  into  consensus. 

Ms.  Snowe.  You  did  not  anticipate  this  resolution  being  proposed 
by  Russia? 

Secretary  Christopher.  No,  I  did  not. 

Ms.  Snowe.  To  understand  our  objections,  is  it  because  we  don't 
think  the  plan  will  work  or  is  it  because  it  would  require  the  com- 
mitment of  ground  troops  in  some  fashion  in  advance  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vance-Owen  plan  by  all  parties? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  of  both,  frankly. 
If  you  are  trying  to  have  a  peace  plan  and  one  of  the  three  par- 
ties— arguably  the  strongest  of  the  three  parties — is  in  strong,  ex- 
plicit disagreement  with  it,  then  you  are  in  an  enforcement  situa- 
tion. The  only  way  to  enforce  it  against  the  Bosnian  Serbs  would 
be  with  troops  on  the  grounds. 

You  cannot  enforce  something  as  complex  as  the  Vance-Owen 
plan  with  air  power.  The  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  use  its 
military  forces  to  try  to  compel  the  parties  to  agree  to  a  plan.  It 
will  be  difficult  enough  to  carryout  a  plan  if  the  parties  are  in 
agreement. 
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Ms.  Snowe.  What  is  going  to  be  your  approach  with  the  foreign 
ministers,  those  that  you  can  meet  with  prior  to  a  Security  Council 
meeting?  Are  you  going  to  take  a  different  approach  to  the  one  that 
you  have  taken  in  previous  meetings  to  try  to  advance  President 
Clinton's  proposal  with  the  air  strikes  or  arms  embargo,  or  will  you 
try  a  different  approach?  And  what  do  vou  hope  to  accomplish 
given  they  have  been  against  the  approach? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Sometimes  people  are  persuaded  to  do 
things  the  second  time  they  were  not  willing  to  do  the  first  time, 
especially  since  the  referendum  has  been  turned  down  by  the 
Bosnian  Serbs.  I  will  be  listening,  too. 

The  French  have  a  proposal  for  safe  zones  enforced  by  the  use 
of  force  in  Bosnia.  I  have  many  questions  about  that,  but  I  wanted 
to  hear  them  out  to  see  if  any  of  those  proposals  are  workable.  As 
I  say,  I  have  had  some  serious  reservations,  but  nonetheless,  I 
think  we  ought  to  talk  about  them. 

We  also  want  to  talk  about  possibly  monitoring  the  border  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Serbia.  I  think  we  must  address  new  ways  to  try 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem,  to  see  if  there  are  some  new  tech- 
niques or  new  ideas  that  would  be  useful  here  that  stem  from  our 
better  understanding  of  the  attitude  of  the  parties  and  perhaps 
taking  advantage  of  the  frustration  of  Milosevic  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Do  you  think  they  will  defer  the  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  Friday?  Will  we  be  absent  and  they  will  proceed 
with  the  plan  they  might  approve? 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  New  York  Times  story  this  morning 
that  perhaps  you  saw  was  out  of  sync.  It  was  not  up  to  date.  Yes- 
terday afternoon 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  not  the  first  time. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  not  being  critical.  It  is  hard  to  stay 
up  with  all  the  developments.  But  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Kozyrev  agreed  with  me  mat  the  session  should  be  postponed  and 
it  has  been  postponed.  I  would  not  expect  it  to  go  forward. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anv  great  rifl  either  between  the  Russians 
and  me  or  between  the  allies  and  the  United  States.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  that  people  may  see  in  a  different  way.  I  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  thinking  from  the  European  side 
because  in  many,  many  respects,  it  is  their  problem. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  as  well  echo  the  sentiments  of  our  col- 
leagues about  the  job  that  you  and  the  President  are  doing  in  the 
international  area  and  the  goodwill  that  you  are  spreading  and  the 
important  messages  that  you  are  sharing  all  over  tne  globe. 

One  of  our  colleagues  raised  the  question  about  why  spend 
money  on  foreign  aid  when  our  senior  citizens  are  suffering.  You 
should  know  the  majority  of  us  appreciate  your  position  and  your 
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support.  The  alternative  would  be,  with  the  lack  of  foreign  aid,  a 
decrease  in  international  security  and  should  that  happen,  the  cost 
to  our  senior  citizens  and  others  would  be  much  higher  than  any- 
body would  like  to  pay. 

THE  MORAL  CASE  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First,  on  Bosnia,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  very,  very  concerned  with  the  lack  of  moving  forward  in 
a  much  more  meaningful  and  definitive  way.  It  seems  to  some  of 
us  that  ethnic  cleansing  is  just  a  sanitized  word  for  genocide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  really  have  no  great  overwhelming  na- 
tional interest  in  resolving  the  conflict  there  unless  it  is  an  issue 
that  we  consider  a  moral  issue.  Indeed,  to  many  of  us,  it  certainly 
is.  That  gives  us  some  concern  as  to  the  policy  of  iust  waiting  it 
out  for  support  from  some  of  our  European  allies  and  perhaps  some 
others.  If  indeed  morality  is  involved,  why  is  it  that  we  need  moral 
support? 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  acts  out  of  a  sense  of  morality,  then  one's 
judgment  should  prevail.  Certainly  we  don't  need  the  military  sup- 
port from  our  European  allies  to  accomplish  anything  that  we 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  without  them. 

You  stated  we  will  not  act  unilaterally  and  we  will  not  send 
ground  forces.  You  left  the  door  wide  open  for  the  use  of  air  sup- 
port. Would  we  use  air  support  ourselves  or  would  we  use  air  sup- 
port only  with  the  cooperation  of  our  European  allies?  And  why 
would  we  use  air  forces?  Would  it  be  to  stop  the  genocide,  to  en- 
force a  cease-fire  or  would  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  would 
we  use  that  to  force  and  enforce  the  availability  of  delivering  arms 
to  the  Muslims? 

CHINESE  MISSILE  SALES  TO  PAKISTAN 

The  second  question  was  raised  in  the  news  over  the  past  few 
days  on  China's  sale  of  M-ll's  to  Pakistan.  There  is  speculation  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  administration  believes  they  are  doing  that. 
The  question  is  basically,  are  they  or  are  they  not? 

CAMBODIAN  ELECTIONS 

The  third  question  briefly  is  on  free  and  fair  elections  on  Cam- 
bodia. With  the  chances  of  elections  being  fi-ee  and  fair  about  nil, 
and  with  the  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
Cambodian  Government,  what  do  vou  believe  the  U.N.  role  should 
be  during  the  post-election  period  and  how  will  we  pay  for  our 
American  portion  of  whatever  assessment  there  will  be? 

ATROCITIES  BY  ALL  SIDES  IN  BOSNIA 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr,  Ackerman  you  have  given  me  a  lot 
to  answer  in  the  few  moments  that  I  have  here.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  moral  case  that  you  make,  one  of  the  just  absolutely  bewil- 
dering parts  of  this  problem  is  that  the  moral  case  is  devastating 
and  it  is  clear  that  tnere  are  atrocities,  but  there  are  atrocities  on 
all  sides. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement,  perhaps  the  most  serious  recent  fight- 
ing has  been  between  the  Croats  and  Muslims  around  the  city  of 
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Mostar.  We  have  been  filing  reports  with  the  United  Nations  for 
some  time,  this  is  the  seventh  or  eighth  report  of  that  kind.  If  you 
look  at  these,  you  will  see  indications  of  atrocities  by  all  three  of 
the  parties  against  each  other. 

The  level  of  hatred  is  just  incredible.  It  is  somewhat  different 
than  the  holocaust.  It  is  easy  to  analogize  this  with  the  Holocaust, 
but  I  never  heard  about  genocide  against  the  Germans  by  the  Jews. 
But  here  you  have  problems  on  all  sides  which  makes  tnis  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

The  respect  in  which  the  President  has  recommended  possible 
standby  use  of  air  power  is  in  connection  with  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo.  We  think  there  is  a  strong  moral  case  for  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  because  it  works  to  help  the  Bosnian  Government. 
It  would  be  used  to  compensate  during  the  transition  period  when 
the  Bosnians  are  getting  some  arms  to  level  the  playing  field. 

With  respect  to  the  M-11  in  China 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  With  respect  to  the  M-lls,  did  we  do  that  alone? 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  exercise  of  that  option  would  only 
be  through  NATO.  We  would  have  to  have  allied  support  for  lifting 
the  embargo.  That  option  would  involve  the  use  of  NATO  forces  to 
compensate  during  the  transition  period. 

With  respect  to  the  M-ll's,  the  rumors  of  that,  the  possibilities 
of  that  are  a  matter  of  great  concern.  We  have  asked  the  Chinese 
for  information  on  that.  We  follow  the  intelligence  very  carefully 
and  we  take  it  very  seriously. 

ELECTIONS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Third,  on  Cambodia,  I  met  with  the  Thai  Ambassador  yesterday. 
He  had  been  in  Cambodia  in  the  last  few  days.  He  feels  the  elec- 
tion can  ^0  ahead,  but  will  be  obstructed  in  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  position  is  that  it  is  important  for  the  election  to  go  ahead.  All 
parties  should  do  all  they  can  to  minimize  the  disruptions.  It  will, 
I  hope,  give  that  country  an  opportunity  to  organize  a  government 
that  can  bring  some  stability  and  some  future  reconstruction  there. 

With  respect  to  how  they  will  pay  for  it,  it  is  part  of  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  expenditures  that  we  are  asking  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  to  help  fund. 

Mr.  L^NTOS  [presiding].  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  eight  more  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  ask  questions.  Please  tell  us  what  your 
pleasure  is. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  come  back.  I  am  due  at  the  White  House  by  12:15. 
So  I  am  in  some  difficulty.  If  there  was  some  way  I  could  accommo- 
date the  committee,  I  would  stay. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Can  we  have  one  quick  question  apiece? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Why  don't  we  try  one  quick  question 
apiece. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  gentlelady  from  Florida. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT  IN  SAN  FUEGOS,  CUBA 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you  for  doing  a  superb  job  in  a  dif- 
ficult post.  My  question  is,  foremost,  about  Cuba. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Russia  or  any  of  the  So- 
viet Republics  about  the  nuclear  power  plant  at  San  Fuegos,  Cuba? 
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You  are  aware  that  the  nuclear  power  plant  could  pose  a  severe 
environmental  risk  for  the  whole  hemisphere.  Right  now  the  Rus- 
sians have  pulled  out  merely  because  of  economic  reasons.  If  their 
economy  builds  up,  we  think  they  will,  once  against,  send  techni- 
cians to  San  Fuegos  to  build  it  up. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  about  the  future 
plans  that  the  Russians  and  others  have  regarding  the  buildup  in 
the  nuclear  plant  in  San  Fuegos? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  raised  that  question,  and  they  talked 
about  it  in  the  past  tense.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  any  inten- 
tion of  resuming  construction  of  that. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  I  will  send  you  my  questions  regarding  aid 
to  Nicaragua.  And  thank  you  for  your  prompt  response  always  to 
our  concerns. 

BOSNIA  POLICY 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  had  a  fairly  extended  question  about  Bosnia. 
But,  maybe,  given  your  time  and  respect  for  time  and  efforts,  I  will 
condense  it  in  a  short  statement  and  ask  a  question. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  assertive  statement  as 
to  what  the  policy  should  be,  Mr.  Secretary.  Obviously,  with  many 
others,  I  am  very  concerned  about  execution. 

I  would  throw  along  the  idea  that  I  am  fearful  of  remarks  that 
you  made  positing  moral  equivalency  as  you  already  rsiised  to  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  particularly  the  Muslims.  In  all  of  this  I  would 
rather  refer  to  them  as  the  Bosnians.  I  would  advise  being  very 
careful  about  this. 

You,  yourself,  and  even  more  eloquently  Mr.  Clinton,  have,  in  the 
past,  made  very  good  statements  as  to  what  is  at  stake  here.  I 
know  that  my  request  is  still  pending  right  now  as  to  whether  the 
Serb  aggression — and  they  are  the  overwhelming  perpetrators  of 
evil  in  all  of  this,  much  more  so  than  anyone  else  on  the  scene — 
whether  Serb  aggression  does  constitute  genocide  under  the  out- 
lines of  the  U.N.  Convention. 

That  being  said,  I  don't  see  how  this  thing  moves  off  the  diplo- 
matic dime.  We  have  a  clear  and  forceful  statement  from  President 
Clinton.  Will  he  trv  to  use,  or  will  you  advise  him  to  use,  the  bully 
pulpit  soon  to  rally  the  American  people  and  rally  the  Congress 
and  to  rally  the  West  as  to  what  really  is  at  stake  as  hundreds  of 
people  continue  to  die  everv  day  and  so  far  nothing  stops,  nothing 
deters  ongoing  Bosnian  Serb  aggression? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  McCloskey,  thank  you  for  the  ques- 
tion and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  snare  your  feeling 
that  the  principal  fault  Hes  with  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  And  I  have 
said  that  several  times  before.  They  are  the  most  at  fault  of  the 
three  parties. 

But  there  is  considerable  fault  on  all  three  sides,  and  atrocities 
abound  in  this  area  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  several  days  and 
weeks.  But  I  agree  that  the  aggression  coming  from  Serbia  is  the 
principal  perpetrator  of  the  problem  in  the  area. 

With  respect  to  genocide,  the  definition  of  genocide  is  a  fairly 
technical  definition.  Let  me  just  get  it  for  you.  I  think  I  can  get  it 
in  a  moment. 
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Under  the  1948  Convention,  in  order  to  commit  the  crime  of 
genocide,  one  must  commit  one  or  more  specific  acts  with  the  in- 
tent to  destroy  all  or  part  of  a  national,  racial,  or  religious  group 
as  such. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  acts  that  have  been  committed  by 
various  parties  in  Bosnia,  principally  by  the  Serbians,  could  con- 
stitute genocide  imder  the  1948  Convention  if  their  purpose  was  to 
destroy  the  religious  or  ethnic  group  in  whole  or  in  part. 

And  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  standard  that  may  well  have  been 
reached  in  some  of  the  aspects  of  Bosnia.  Certainly  some  of  the 
conduct  there  is  tantamount  to  genocide. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  And  the  hopes  for  a  more  comprehensive  public 
assertion  of  leadership,  sir? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  the  President  is  verv  seized  by 
this  problem.  And,  you  know,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  want 
to  enlist  the  American  people,  especially  in  the  commitment  of  mili- 
tary forces,  if  that  ever  becomes  necessary,  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  undertake  to  explain  it  fully  to  the  American  people.  He  must 
do  so.  He  must  also  consult  with  Congress  extensively. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  [presiding].  I  want  to  remind  everyone  that  the 
Secretary  has  very,  very  limited  time.  Be  very,  very  brief 

And  if  you  could  get  back  to  us  as  to  whether  there  is  a  treaty 
definition  of  "ethnic  cleansing." 

[The  following  response  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the 
record:] 

No,  none  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

LEGISLATION  TO  CONDITION  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  put  all  of  my  questions  into 
one.  I  will  anticipate  your  response  and  refer  to  what  I  think  your 
response  will  be  and  then  ask  you  just  to  put  in  writing  your  re- 
sponse so  that  I  don't  take  any  more  of  your  time. 

In  your  opening  statement  and  during  our  conversation  here,  you 
talked  about  the  major  goals  of  the  administration — advancement 
of  democratic  ideals,  elevating  economic  growth,  upgrade  security, 
promote  democracy,  human  rights,  and  open  markets. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  19  years,  and  those  were,  basically,  the 
goals  of  every  administration  during  those  19  years.  I  want  to  help 
you  reach  those  goals.  Sometimes  I  think  we  don't  reach  them  be- 
cause we  are  taken  for  granted.  Sometimes  I  think  our  so-called 
friends  and  allies  believe  we  will  always  be  here,  right  around  the 
comer,  no  matter  what  they  do  or  how  little  they  support  us;  in 
turn,  we  will  always  be  there  and  we  will  help.  I  think  we  should 
think  of  our  security,  and  they  should  be  thinking  about  our  secu- 
rity. 

So  what  I  did  is  introduce  legislation  that  would  prohibit  security 
assistance  to  nations  that  do  not  support  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
General  Assembly  at  least  25  percent  of  the  time.  I  use  that  be- 
cause those  figures  are  available  from  your  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress. Because,  it  seems  to  me,  if  they  can't  come  up  with  25  per- 
cent of  the  time,  then  their  philosophy  must  be  so  different  than 
ours  that  they  could  never  reach  these  goals  that  you  and  every  ad- 
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ministration  talks  about.  And  I  only  prohibit  the  military  support — 
I  don't  restrict  humanitarian  efforts  and  economic  efforts — and 
make  exception  for  changes  in  regimes  during  the  year. 

I  say  that  those  votes  are  important — I  would  assume  they  are 
important — in  the  United  Nations  because  we  foot  25  percent  of  the 
bill.  So  they  must  be  important. 

In  the  State  Department  report,  you  say  that  a  country's  behav- 
ior at  the  U.N.  is  also  relevant  to  the  relationship  to  the  United 
States.  So  I  will  merely  ask  you  to  put  in  writing  what  you  think 
of  this  magnificent  piece  of  legislation  that  I  want  to  give  you  so 
that  you  can  reach  all  those  goals  that  you  talk  about. 

[The  information,  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record,  appears 
in  appendix  4.] 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  your  time  and 
with  respect  to  my  question  as  well,  I  am  going  to  send  it  to  you; 
and  I  hope  that  in  consideration  of  that,  you  will  give  me  a  sub- 
stantive answer. 

Secretary  Christopher.  You  are  very  nice,  Mr.  Menendez. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  try  to  be  equally  responsive. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  am  told  that  the  Secretary  really  has  to  go. 

Mr.  Royce. 

UNILATERAL  LIFTING  OF  ARMS  EMBARGO  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Yes.  Quickly. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  also  concerned  with,  basically,  the  moral 
equivalence  argument  and  the  analogy  that  this  was  not  compari- 
son to  what  was  happening  in  Bosnia  to  what  happened  to  the 
Jewish  population  during  World  War  II. 

But  the  point  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  population  did  try  to  fight 
back  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  So  that  does  not  take  away  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  genocide.  When  the  Serbian  forces  in  Bosnia  seem 
to  be  the  recipients  of  the  entire  arsenal  of  the  entire  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  and  when  the  Bosnians  fight  back  with  small  arms 
fire,  it  is  clear  that  the  U.N.  embargo  has  got  us  into  a  position 
where  we  cannot  allow  the  army  of  the  Bosnians  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

And  my  question  is:  Could  the  United  States  go  forward  in  some 
way  and  unilaterally  lift,  at  least  for  the  United  States,  our  arms 
embargo  on  the  Serbians  in  order  to  allow  them  to  defend  them- 
selves, since  it  seems  now  that  we  do  not  have  a  policy — another 
policy  that  would  allow  for  the  Bosnian  defense? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  No,  Mr.  Royce,  we  could  not  without  vio- 
lating a  U.N.  resolution  and  ourselves  being  subject  to  sanctions. 

The  resolution  is  clear,  and  we  would  have  to  get  a  modification 
of  it  in  order  to  provide  arms  to  the  Bosnian  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  remaining  colleagues, 
the  Secretary  has  less  than  5  minutes  to  get  to  the  White  House. 
And  I  am  advised  that  we  have  to  absolutely  cut  it  at  this  point, 
regrettably.  The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
come  back  and  if  anybody  has  questions,  ask  them  in  writing. 
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Secretary  Christopher.  I  apologize  tx)  those  Members.  I  regret 
not  being  able  to  stay. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:11  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


MARKUP  OF  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  REQUEST 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:25  p.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting.  We  take  up  Division  B,  the  second  part  of  the 
bill,  the  part  relating  to  foreign  assistance.^ 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  reserved  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  a  foreign  assistance  portion  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  Like  you,  I  strongly  believe  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  in  dire  need  of  reform  and  I  wish  we  could  be  considering 
a  much-needed  reform  package  today,  but  unfortunately  that  is  not 
possible. 

Instead,  we  are  considering  a  1-year  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  we  all  recognize  as  a  transitional  bill.  That  is  why  I 
was  heartened  by  your  comments  during  our  recent  meeting.  I 
know  that  you  plan  to  move  quickly  in  an  orderly  process  to  con- 
sider reform  legislation  later  this  summer  just  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
ministration forwards  to  us  its  recommendations. 

I  know  our  minority  Members  in  the  committee  and  throughout 
the  Congress  are  anxious  to  join  in  developing  bipartisan  reform 
language.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  included  a  reform  title  in  the 
bill  to  both  insure  our  colleagues  of  our  commitment  and  to  put  the 
administration  on  notice  that  the  clock  is  ticking  for  action  and 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  do  business  again  on  foreign  assistance 
next  year  without  meaningful  reform. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
appreciate  his  leadership  on  reform,  the  aid  program  and  have  en- 
joyed working  with  him  and  like  him.  I  want  to  push  the  reform 
as  quickly  as  we  can,  and  I  know  you  and  I  will  be  able  to  work 
together  on  that  as  soon  as  we  get  the  reform  proposals  from  the 
administration. 

SMITH  AMENDMENT  ON  CHILD  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  Smith  is  recognized  for  an  amendment. 


^The  markup  document,  Committee  Print — Part  2,  Division  B — Foreign  Assistance  and  Relat- 
ed Programs,  appears  in  appendix  5. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  had  an  amendment  on  the  desk  on  child  survival. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment.  This 
is  the  child  survival  amendment,  section  1201. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey. "At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following,  section,  child 
survival  activities.  Vitamin  A  Deficiency  Progfram." 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  amendment  recreates  a  target  funding  level  for 
child  survival,  including  the  development  fund  for  Africa  of  at  least 
$275  million  and  a  target  funding  for  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  iodine 
and  other  micronutrients  of  at  least  $25  million. 

These  levels  reflect  last  year's  level  for  all  accounts  of  child  sur- 
vival activities  and  is  also  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  which  has  already  met  and 
will  meet  again  on  Thursday. 

Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  higher  levels  for  those  low  cost, 
readily  available  technologies,  such  as  immunization  and  all 
rehydration  therapies,  maternal  and  child  health  initiatives.  Con- 
sidering the  realities,  however,  of  scarce  funds,  I  think  this  is  at 
least  a  good  step  forward  in  terms  of  making  sure  that  this  money 
is  used  for  these  kinds  of  activities. 

Vitamin  A  is  a  strong  complement,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  traditional 
child  survival  initiatives,  most  known  for  its  disease  fighting  capa- 
bility for  certain  eye  diseases  which  oflen  cause  blindness.  And 
studies  have  indicated  that  Vitamin  A  supplements  reduces  the 
mortality  rate  among  children  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

For  children  under  5,  Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the  leading  cause 
of  blindness,  resulting  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  case  of  blind- 
ness each  year.  It  is  the  ultimate  magic  bullet,  that  is  to  say  Vita- 
min A,  because  of  its  anti-infective  qualities. 

I  hope  Members  would  support  this  amendment  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following: 

SEC. .  CHILD  SURVIVAL  ACTIVITIES,  VITAMIN  A  DEFICIENCY  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Child  Survival  Activities. — Of  the  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994 
to  carry  out  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Congress  expects  that 
not  less  than  $275,000,000  wUl  oe  used  for  child  survival  activities. 

(b)  Vitamin  A  Deficiency  Program  and  Related  Activities. — Of  the  funds 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry  out  sections  103  through  106  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Congress  expects  that  not  less  than  $25,000,000 
wfll  be  made  available  for  the  Vitamin  A  Deficiency  Program  and  activities  relating 
to  iodine  deficiency  and  other  micro-nutrients. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  New  Jersey  for  this  worthy  amendment.  Child  survival 
sets  important  priorities  that  pushes  toward  the  World  Summit  for 
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Children  goals  in  the  year  2000,  and  reducing  child  deaths  by  at 
least  one-third  and  reducing  maternal  mortality  and  child  mal- 
nutrition by  half  is  certainly  important  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  endorsing 
this  amendment.  The  gentleman  n-om  New  Jersey  has  been  active 
on  this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  there  are  thousands  of  children 
alive  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  alive  without  his  endeavors 
in  the  past. 

This  was  another  important  chapter  in  his  success  story  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment.  All  in 
favor  say  aye;  opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it;  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

BURTON  AMENDMENT  ON  INDIA 

Mr.  Burton,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  on  your  amendment?  I 
think  Mr.  Ackerman,  the  subcommittee  chairman  is  available.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Burton  amendment  on  India. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burton.  "At  an  ap- 
propriate place,  add  the  following,  section,  reduction  in  develop- 
ment assistance  to  India  unless  certain  special  or  preventive  deten- 
tion laws  are  repealed." 

Chairman  H>>^iLTON.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  record,  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  very  similar  to  this  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  by  a  vote  of  219  to  200,  and  you  would  have  thought 
with  that  type  of  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  House,  that  there 
would  have  been  a  strong  signal  sent  to  India  to  change  its  policies. 

Our  amendment  would  have  cutoff,  I  think,  $26  million  in  devel- 
opmental assistance  to  let  the  Indian  Oovemment  know  that  the 
United  States  is  very,  very  concerned  about  human  rights  through- 
out India,  but  in  particular,  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Kashmir. 

There  is  also  human  rights  atrocities  taking  place  elsewhere  in 
India  in  Nagaland  and  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  genocide  in  my  opinion  that  is  taking  place  in  India,  and 
if  we  believe  in  human  rights  as  We  say  we  do,  and  we  believe  in 
the  rule  of  law  as  we  say  we  do,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as 
a  Congress  has  to  show  very  clearly  excuse  me  just  one  second. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  care,  then  we  should  send  a  very 
strong  signal  to  those  people  around  the  world,  those  country  leaa- 
ers  around  the  world  who  are  violating  human  rights  in  opposition 
to  what  we  in  the  United  States  believe  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  in  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  a  new  wave  of  human  rights 
atrocities  taking  place  in  Kashmir,  Punjab  and  elsewhere  in  India. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  couple  of  those  new  human  rights  viola- 
tions that  have  occurred  that  the  world  is  going  to  abhor. 

A  young  man,  young  Kashmir  was  picked  up  by  Indian  troops  off 
of  a  street.  He  was  chloroformed  and  taken  to  a  hospital  where  his 
kidney  was  removed  and  when  he  woke  up,  he  found  a  scar  on  his 
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abdomen  and  he  didn't  know  what  it  was.  He  was  on  a  road.  They 
dumped  him  off  on  a  road  and  he  found  out  later  upon  examination 
that  they  had  removed  one  of  his  kidneys. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Hundreds  of  people  have  had  their 
organs  removed  like  this  and  they  have  been  sold  on  the  black 
market  to  other  Indian  patients  in  need  of  organ  transplants.  This 
is  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights  that  is  taking  place  today  in 
Kashmir  and  I  believe  in  the  Punjab  as  well,  and  maybe  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  month  I  met  with  a  man  named  Dr.  William  Baker  who 
spent  2  months  in  Kashmir.  He  told  me  of  a  27  year  old  man  who 
was  thrown  to  the  pavement  by  Indian  soldiers,  his  clothes  re- 
moved, they  poured  gunpowder  on  him  and  set  him  on  fire.  A  10- 
year-old  girl  shot  through  the  face  by  Indian  forces  even  though 
she  put  her  hands  up  as  ordered.  Her  6-year-old  brother  and  nei^- 
bor  were  also  shot  by  the  Indian  forces. 

We  had  numerous  reports,  numerous  reports  of  gang  rapes  by  In- 
dian troops  in  Muslim  communities  in  the  Kashmir  area  and  they 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  gang  rape  women  while  their  children 
were  in  the  room.  One  woman  was  about  8V2  months  pregnant  at 
the  time  of  the  rape.  She  was  then  kicked  in  the  stomach  and  a 
few  days  later,  as  I  reported  previously,  gave  birth  to  a  child  with 
a  broken  arm. 

Now,  we  believe  these  kinds  of  atrocities  should  stop.  Amnesty 
International  has  reported  on  these  atrocities  in  the  past  and  they 
have  said  that  these  are  valid  accusations.  They  have  double- 
checked  them,  but  they  will  not  let  Amnesty  International  or  other 
human  rights  groups  into  Punjab  or  Kashmir.  They  will  not  let  the 
International.  Red  Cross  into  Punjab  or  Kashmir  or  television  sta- 
tions or  political  people  frorti  other  parts  of  the  world  because  they 
don't  want  the  people  of  the  world  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

We  know  what  is  going  on  in  Bosnia,  we  know  what  is  going  on 
in  Somalia.  We  are  now  learning  what  is  going  on  in  the  Sudan 
and  other  horrible  parts  of  the  world  at  the  hands  of  repressive 
governments  but  we  can't  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  Punjab  and 
Kashmir  because  the  Indian  Government  keeps  a  veil  of  secrecy 
hung  around  those  areas  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Nagaland. 

Now,  what  my  bill  does  or  my  amendment  does  is  it  brings  our 
foreign  aid  into  line  with  our  beliefs  and  values.  There  are  five 
laws  that  the  Indian  Government  has  in  effect  that  fly  in  the  face 
of  everything  in  which  we  believe.  The  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Ac- 
tivities Act,  the  National  Security  Act,  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir 
Public  Safety  Act,  the  Armed  Forces  Punjab  Special  Force  Power 
Act,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Kashmir  Special  Powers  Act,  and  these 
acts  that  they  have  passed  allow  the  government  to  come  into  peo- 
ple's homes,  take  them  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  throw  them 
in  jail,  torture  them,  and  the  people  are  never  heard  from  again  or 
they  aren't  heard  from  for  a  couple  of  years  without  any  judicial 
proceedings. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  just  a  couple  of  more  comments  and  then 
I  will  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  tell  you  how  the  gov- 
ernor of  Kashmir  feels  about  this,  here  is  a  quote  from  him  that 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  just  a  couple  of  days  ago.  It 
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said,  regarding  his  human  rights  violations,  he  said,  "I  genuinely 
feel  bad  if  torture  leads  to  death."  That  is  really  big  of  him. 

He  genuinely  feels  bad  if  the  torture  he  inflicts  on  people  in 
Kashmir  leads  to  death.  And  in  the  Delhi  based  Hindustan  Times 
we  found  out  that  two  people  from  Punjab,  a  husband  and  a  wife 
who  had  left  the  Punjab,  were  found  on  the  road  and  shot  and 
killed  by  15  people  in  police  uniforms  and  the  Delhi-based  Hindu- 
stan Times  said  the  men  responsible  for  the  killings  were  part  of 
a  special  hit  squad  created  within  the  Punjab  police  department 
that  has  been  assigned  specific  targets  and  no  other  duties. 

Now,  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  today  at  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  the  military,  1  million  strong,  military  rule 
of  law  in  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  and  if  we  really  believe  in  what 
we  say  and  we  really  believe  in  human  rights,  we  really  believe  in 
the  rule  of  law,  then  we  should  do  as  we  did  last  year  and  send 
a  very,  very  strong  signal  to  the  Indian  Grovernment  that  we  won't 
tolerate  that. 

We  are  certainly  not  going  to  send  financial  assistance,  devel- 
opmental assistance  to  India  as  long  as  these  kinds  of  atrocities 
take  place,  and  so  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  good  look 
at  this  amendment.  219  of  us  strong  voted  last  year  to  pass  it.  I 
hope  we  do  the  same  thing  again  this  year  and  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  send  a  very,  very  strong  message  to  the  Indian  Grovern- 
ment. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burton  follows:] 
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Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Burton 

At  an  appropriate  plaice,  add  the  following: 
1 

2  SEC.       .   RETDUCTION   IN  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 

3  INDIA   UNLESS    CERTAIN   SPECIAL   OR  PRE- 

4  VENTIVE  DETENTION  LAWS  REPEALED. 

5  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  that — 

6  (1)  each  year,  in  both  Jammu  and  TTajglimir  and 

7  the  Punjab,  the  Government  of  India  detains  thou- 

8  sands  of  persons  under  special  or  preventive  deten- 

9  tion  laws  without  informing  them  of  the  charges 

10  against  them; 

11  (2)  most  of  these  detainees  are  pohtical  pris- 

12  oners,  including  prisoners  of  conscience; 

13  (3)  they  are  often  detained  for  several  months 

14  and  sometimes  even  more  than  a  year; 

15  (4)    detainees   are   not   permitted  any  contact 

16  with  lawyers  or  family  members  unless  they  are  re- 

17  manded  to  judicial  custody  and  transferred  to  pris- 

18  on,  and  only  then  if  the  family  on  its  own  is  able 

19  to  locate  the  detainee;  . 

20  (5)  in  most  cases,  these  persons  are  detained 

21  under  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  (Pre- 

22  vention)  Act  of  1987,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
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2 

1  1980,  and  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Pubhc  Safety 

2  Act  of  1978; 

3  (6)  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  (Pre- 

4  vention)  Act  of  1987  authorizes  administrative  de- 

5  tention  without  formal  charge  or  trial  for  up  to  1 

6  year  for   investigation   of  suspected   "terrorist"   or 

7  broadly  defined  "disruptive"  activities; 

8  (7)  the  1-year  period  of  permissible  detention 

9  before  trial  \'iolates  Article  9  of  the  International 

10  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,   to  which 

1 1  India  is  a  party; 

12  (8)   Article   9   of  such  International   Covenant 

13  provides,  "Anyone  arrested  or  detained  on  a  criminal 

14  charge  shall  be  brought  promptly  before  a  judge  or 

15  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  judicial 

16  power  and  shall  be  entitled  to  trial  within  a  reason- 

17  able  time  or  to  release."; 

18  (9)  under  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activi- 

19  ties  (Prevention)  Act  of  1987,  all  proceedings  before 

20  a  designate  court  must  be  conducted  in  secret  "at 

21  any  place  other  than... [the  court's]... ordinary  place 

22  of  sitting"; 

23  (10)  section  16(2)  of  such  Act  permits  the  des- 

24  ignated  court  to  keep  the  "identity  and  address  of 

25  anv  witness  secret"; 
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1  (11)  under  such  Act,  a  confession  to  a  senior 

2  police  officer  can  be  admitted  as  e^'idence  if  there  is 

3  reason  to  beUeve  it  was  made  volunteirily; 

4  (12)   such  Act  amends  India's  criminal  code, 

5  which  prohibits  such  confessions,  and  substantially 

6  increases  the  risk  of  torture; 

7  (13)  such  Act  reverses  the  presumption  of  inno- 

8  cence,  placing  the  burden  on  the  accused  to  prove 

9  that  he  or  she  is  not  guilty; 

10  (14)  the  National  Security  Act  of  1980  permits 

11  the  detention  of  persons  without  charge  or  trial  for 

12  up  to  1  year  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  acting 

13  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  state, 

14  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  order,  the  maintenance  of 

15  supphes  and  services  essential  to  the  community,  or 

16  relations  with  a  foreign  power; 

17  (15)  such  Act  was  amended  to  permit  2  years 

18  detention  in  the  Punjab; 

19  (16)  under  such  Act,  India  may  detain  any  per- 

20  son  engaged  in  behavior  "prejudicial  to  the  defense 

21  of  India,  the  relations  of  India  with  foreign  powers, 

22  or  the  security  of  India"; 

23  (17)   the  Jammu   and  Kashmir  Pubhc  Safety 

24  Act  of  1978  empowers  India  to  detain  persons  with- 

25  out  trial  for  up  to  1  year  for  a  broad  range  of  activi- 
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1  ties,  including  "promoting,  propagating,  or  attempt- 

2  ing  to  create,  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  or  dishar- 

3  mony  on  grounds  of  religion,  race,  community,  or 

4  region"; 

5  (18)      the      Armed      Forces      (Punjab      and 

6  Chandigarh)   Special  Powers  Act  of  1983   and  the 

7  Armed  Forces  (Jammu  and  Kashmir)  Special  Pow- 

8  ers  Act  of  1990  empower  Indian  security  forces  to 

9  search  homes  without  warrant,  to  make  arrests  with- 

10  out  warrant,  to  destroy  the  "hideouts"  of  suspected 

11  terrorists,  and  to  shoot  to  kill  with  immunity  from 

12  prosecution; 

13  (19)    Indian    security   forces   routinely   employ 

14  methods  of  torture,  beatings,  and  threats  to  iuduce 

15  detainees  to  sign  statements  of  confession  and  to 

16  identifv'  suspected  mihtants; 

17  (20)    the    Terrorist   and   Disruptive   Activities 

18  (Prevention)  Act  of  1987,  the  National  Security  Act 

19  of  1980,  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  PubUc  Safety  Act 

20  of      1978,      the      Armed     Forces      (Punjab     and 

21  Chandigarh)  Special  Powers  Act  of  1983,  and  the 

22  Armed  Forces  (Jammu  and  Kashmir)  Special  Pow- 

23  ers  Act  of  1990  facilitate  human  rights  abuses  by 

24  suspending  ordinary  safeguards  against  arbitrary  ar- 

25  rest,  incommunicado  detention,  and  torture;  and 
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1  (21)   these   5  laws  are  incompatible  with  the 

2  principles  of  a  modem  democracy. 

3  (b)  Reduction  of  DEVELOPME^p^  Assistance. — 

4  (1)  Report. — Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 

5  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,   the  President 

6  shall  report  to  the  Congress  whether  the  Govem- 

7  ment  of  India  has  repealed  all  of  the  laws  specijSed 

8  in  paragraph  (4). 

9  (2)    Prohibition    on    assistance. — ^If    the 

10  President  reports  to  Congress,   either  pursuant  to 

11  paragraph  (1)  or  at  any  other  time,  that  the  Govem- 

12  ment  of  India  has  not  repealed  all  of  the  laws  speci- 

13  fied  in  paragraph  (4),  the  President  may  not  provide 

14  assistance  for  India  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 

15  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  develop- 

16  ment  assistance). 

17  (3)  Resumption  of  assistance. — ^Assistance 

18  terminated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  may  be  re- 

19  sumed  only  if  the  President  reports  to  Congress  that 

20  the  Government  of  India  has  repealed  all  of  the  laws 

21  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

22  (4)    Special    a^td    preventive    detention 

23  LAWS. — The  laws  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  are 

24  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  (Prevention) 

25  Act  of  1987,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1980,  the 
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1  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Public  Safety  Act  of  1978,  the 

2  Armed   Forces    (Punjab    and   Chandigarh)    Special 

3  Powers  Act  of  1983,  and  the  Armed  Forces  (Jammu 

4  and  Kashmir)  Special  Powers  Act  of  1990. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  and  others,  that  I  do  beHeve  that  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  well  motivated.  It  reflects  a  concern  for 
human  rights,  and  it  is  indeed  a  concern  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  us  share  with  you.  Nevertheless,  when  we  start  estab- 
lishing conditions  and  making  demands,  sometimes  those  tactics 
backfire,  and  if  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  trv  to  be  convincing  of  some 
fairly  independent  forces  that  they  should  be  conforming  to  things 
that  we  think  are  good  and  important  and  indeed  most  of  the  world 
might  feel  are  good  and  important,  and  we  set  those  as  goals, 
sometimes  we  don't  reach  those  goals  if  we  have  an  approach  that 
doesn't  work. 

If  we  want  to  bellow  and  stamp  our  feet  and  bang  our  hands  on 
the  table,  maybe  sometimes  that  makes  us  feel  good  and  I  am  sure 
often  it  does,  but  if  it  doesn't  allow  us  to  do  the  things  that  we 
want  to  do  and  accomplish  the  things  that  we  would  like  to  see  ac- 
complished, then  it  is  rather  counterproductive. 

I  believe  that  as  well  intentioned  as  this  amendment  is,  it  is  ut- 
terly unwise.  It  balances  only  on  one  of  the  players.  It  targets  the 
innocent  by  punishing  the  poorest  segments  of  Indian  society  for 
actions  that  they  cannot  control. 

It  will  seriously  disrupt  our  bilateral  relationship  with  a  major 
power  without  in  any  way  advancing  our  human  rights  concerns. 
To  the  contrary,  it  will  only  lessen  our  ability  to  make  our  voice 
heard  in  Delhi  on  all  of  the  numan  rights  issues. 

Now,  this  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  debate  on  whether  or  not 
there  are  human  rights  abuses  in  Kashmir.  There  certainly  are. 
This  is  a  debate  about  how  we  can  most  effectively  do  something 
about  those  abuses,  and  I  don't  even  think  that  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana  really  believes  that  his  amendment  will  force  the 
Government  of  India  to  have  greater  respect  for  human  rights. 

I  might  also  ask  the  logic  of  cutting  a  development  assisted  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Do  the  sup- 
porters of  his  amendment  really  believe  that  the  homeless  widow 
in  Bombay  or  the  unemployed  we  have  in  Calcutta  or  the  impover- 
ished fisherman  along  the  Ganges  really  has  the  ability  to  control 
the  actions  of  the  security  forces  hundreds  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  miles  away? 

You  may  wish  to  penalize  the  government  for  the  security  forces 
in  India.  This  does  not  do  that.  This,  in  fact,  will  punish  only  the 
people.  No  one  thinks  that  this  blunt  instrument  of  blackmail  as 
some  see  it  is  likely  to  force  the  Indians  to  bow  to  our  demands. 
To  the  contrary,  no  Indian  Government  could  stay  in  power  for  24 
hours  if  it  were  perceived  to  be  bowing  before  any  bullying  that  we 
might  choose  to  do. 

Now,  keep  in  mind  here  that  we  are  talking  about  veiy  modest 
sums  of  assistance  and  this  is  development  aid  and  nothing  more. 
The  administration  plans  to  spend  only  $41  million  in  this  aid  in 
India  next  year.  Now,  if  you  say  there  are  about  800  million  people 
in  India  and  you  are  talking  about  $40  million,  it  comes  out  to  a 
half — well,  it  comes  out  to  exactly  5  cents  per  Indian. 

Now,  you  can't  even  get  a  5-cent  cigar  from  a  wooden  Indian,  let 
alone  convince  a  whole  nation  of  Asian  Indians  to  succumb  to  a 
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whole  series  of  demands  for  a  nickel  a  piece.  It  ain't  going  to  hap- 
pen. We  wouldn't  allow  ourselves  to  be  bought  for  a  nickel  a  piece, 
even  if  it  added  up  to  $41  million,  and  neither  will  India. 

The  administration  opposes  this  amendment.  Human  rights 
groups  have  testified  before  our  subcommittee  this  spring  telling  us 
very,  very  strongly  that  human  rights  groups  oppose  the  linking  of 
human  rights  and  aid  development,  25  percent  of  the  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  world  occur  in  India.  This  is  money  that  is  absolutely 
sorely  needed  and  indeed  no  one  who  knows  India  believes  that  it 
is  a  useful  approach  or  one  calculated  to  advance  a  very  real 
human  rights  concerns  in  India. 

We  face  another  very  fundamental  problem  here  and  one  that  we 
may  be  facing  more  often  all  over  the  world.  India  is  a  democracy 
and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time.  They  have  elections,  they  have  an 
independent  judiciary.  They  have  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
their  laws  are  made,  and  we  might  not  like  some  of  their  laws,  but 
how  do  we  walk  into  another  democracy  and  dare  to  have  the  hu- 
bris to  dictate  to  them  as  to  what  laws  they  should  have  democrat- 
ically arrived  at  and  which  laws  as  under  the  Burton  amendment 
they  must  repeal  within  60  days,  five  different  laws  giving  them  a 
timetable  to  change  their  laws  in  60  days  otherwise  we  will  deny 
them  this. 

They  are  going  to  take  a  walk.  There  is  no  other  choice  here,  and 
we  cannot  afford  for  that  to  happen.  We  must  continue  to  have  a 
relationship  with  this  very,  very  important  power  in  order  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  kinds  of  changes  that  we  would  like  to  see  occur. 

I  believe  that  well  intentioned,  the  amendment  will  fail  abso- 
lutely and  be  counterproductive  to  the  aims  and  goals  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  who  has  offered  this  amendment  and  those  of 
us  who  oppose  it  share,  and  I  think  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  Burton 
amendment? 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ackerman  a  couple  of 
questions,  and  I  don't  disagree  with  anything  he  has  said,  his  ap- 
proach to  this,  although  I  am  not  quite  in  sjmnpathy  with  his  con- 
clusions. 

This  issue  has  been  around  here  for  a  long  time.  Every  year  Mr, 
Burton  brings  up  an  amendment  like  this  or  similar  to  this,  and 
we  are  told  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  leverage  India  into  a  more 
civilized  human  rights  agenda,  and  I  guess  that  is  true.  I  agree. 

No  one  likes  to  oe  told  what  to  do  or  else  you  take  a  few  dollars 
away.  That  is  demeaning  and  I  agree  with  all  of  that.  But  what 
progress  is  being  made?  The  State  Department  opposes  this,  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  what  progress  is  being  made? 

When  the  Amnesty  International,  when  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  the  Red  Crescent  or  the  White  Crescent,  these  organiza- 
tions that  are  recognized  internationally  as  concerned  not  with  po- 
litical or  religious  advantage  but  with  helping  people's  human 
rights,  helping  them  survive,  when  they  are  not  permitted  into  an 
area  and  then  this  goes  on  year  after  year  after  year,  you  begin  to 
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wonder  if  we  haven't  surrendered  to  the  status  quo,  and  if  I 
thought  some  progress  was  being  made,  then  I  would  agree,  I 
would  say  we  oughtn't  to  do  a  thing,  this  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take, but  if  no  progpress  is  made,  what  do  we  do  to  get  some 
progress  made?  I  guess  that  is  my  question. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  and  I  am  also  pleased 
that  you  have  brought  these  questions  to  the  surface  because  they 
are  important  questions.  Let  me  say  first  that  progress  is  being 
made. 

Progress  is  not  taking  place  as  quickly  as  you  or  I  would  like  to 
see  it,  but  nonetheless,  they  are  moving  in  a  direction  that  we 
think  is  positive,  slow  as  it  may  be,  and  we  can  all  point  to  atroc- 
ities that  are  committed  on  both  sides,  not  just  by  the  government, 
by  others  as  well.  The  response  is  there. 

Human  rights  groups  are  talking  over  there.  They  have  a  very 
active  human  rights  community. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Are  we  demanding  that  they  get  into  the  Punjab  and 
into  Kashmir? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  not  just  yourself  but  every  other  Member  of  the  committee  the 
report  language  that  we  have  included  in  the  committee  report 
does  exactly,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall,  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting.  We  make  those  demands. 

I  think  never  before  have  we  seen  language  as  this  tough.  We 
have  consulted  with  many  on  the  minority  and  the  majority  side 
who  share  some  of  these  concerns  and  have  accommodated  wher- 
ever possible  the  language  that  would  do  that,  and  it  is  fairly — I 
won't  cite  it  for  you.  You  can  check  if  you  want  somebody  to  indi- 
cate which  pages,  we  can  do  that  pretty  quickly,  but  it  is  happen- 
ing. 

They  are  making  progress.  For  the  first  time,  the  government  is 
punishing  segments  within  the  security  forces.  They  are  publishing 
their  names.  They  are  revealing  the  lists  of  those  that  have  partici- 
pated in  those  kinds  of  things. 

I  can't  tell  you  that  it  is  all  the  names,  but  certainly  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  never  seen  done  before,  and  I  think  it  indicates 
that  slow  as  it  might  be,  nonetheless,  we  are  making  progress  in 
the  direction  that  the  gentleman  would  suggest  and  that  I  would 
certainly  ag^ee  with. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  I  will  be  brief  I  think  Mr.  Burton  has  raised 
some  legitimate  concerns.  Mr.  Hyde  has  made  some  very  troubling 
comments  that  we  all  understand. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  stand  behind  the  subcommittee's  position, 
and  I  would  stress,  as  the  subcommittee  chairman  noted,  that  the 
report  language  is  very  stern,  in  fact  the  sternest  that  I  have  noted 
in  my  time  here.  In  fact,  the  Indian  Embassy  is  very  concerned 
about  how  strong  it  is. 
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On  the  other  hsind,  if  you  ask  what  progress  is  being  made,  there 
is  very,  very  modest  progress.  Asian  Watch  is  allowed  into  Kash- 
mir. Members  of  this  committee  staff  have  recently  been  to  Kash- 
mir. Amnesty  International  has  not  been  allowed  in,  partly  because 
of  a  subtle  dispute  over  the  issue  of  official  versus  unofficial  visits. 

In  any  regard,  there  is  a  modest  amount  of  progress.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  stressed  that  as  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  things  that  is  improving  is  the  strength  of  that  democ- 
racy in  many  different  ways. 

Part  of  it  is  the  movement  toward  free  enterprise,  which  is  the 
most  profound  and  dramatic  in  many  ways  of  any  country  outside 
the  Eastern  Bloc.  Beyond  that,  as  the  democracy  strengthens,  it  is 
becoming  freer.  There  has  been  the  development  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily active  human  rights  community  in  India. 

More  and  more  Indians  are  saying  that  there  government  needs 
better  responses  to  the  problems.  More  and  more  Indians  are  look- 
ing at  their  own  heritage,  particularly  the  Ghandi  model,  and  more 
and  more  Indians  are  taking  the  lead.  And  Western  criticism  of  In- 
dia's human  rights  record  is  being  perceived  not  as  important  as 
the  human  rights  movement  within  India  itself. 

Then  the  question  becomes:  What  do  we  do  about  it?  I  think  we 
have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  express  concern,  but  what  this 
amendment  does,  it  cuts  off  voluntary  family  planning  assistance, 
it  cuts  off  AIDS  prevention  and  control. 

Is  that  a  symbolic  kind  of  move  that  gets  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem?  I  personally  have  some  doubts.  My  sense  is  that  even 
though  Mr.  Burton  is  to  be  commended  for  playing  a  very  watchful 
role,  this  amendment  goes  a  little  further  than  is  needed  at  this 
time  and  I  would  urge  support  of  the  subcommittee  position. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  Chair  wants  to  remind  Members,  we 
have  10  or  12  amendments  to  consider  this  afternoon.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  try  to  keep  their  comments  to  the  point  and  brief. 

I  have  three  speakers  on  this  amendment:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Manzullo  and  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  Mr. 
Burton's  amendment.  It  just  seems  that  every  decision  that  we 
come  down  here  today,  it  comes  down  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  or  whether  we  are  just  going  to  put  up  words 
about  human  rights. 

Are  we  going  to  be  serious  about  human  rights  or  are  we  just 
going  to  talk  about  human  rights?  And  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  it,  we  got  to  do  something  about  it.  This  yak,  yak,  yak  isn't 
going  to  impress  anybody  anymore  and  it  doesn't  impress  dictators, 
doesn't  impress  tyrants,  it  doesn't  impress  somebody  who  is  tortur- 
ing another  individual  to  just  talk  to  them  about  it. 

We  have  got  to  do  more  than  say  we  are  willing  to  do  something. 
Mr.  Burton's  amendment  suggests  that  we  will  do  something  un- 
less the  human  rights  situation  is  improved. 

This  democracy  is  violating  the  human  rights  of  its  people.  The 
government,  whether  it  is  elected  or  not,  has  no  right  to  torture, 
to  commit  unspeakable  acts  against  its  own  citizens,  and  especially 
we  have  a  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  how  we  will  give  our  money. 
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We  are  not  dictating  how  they  run  their  society.  We  are  dictating 
the  grounds  on  which  we  will  actually  provide  tne  money  that  was 
earned  by  our  own  taxpayers,  and  what  is  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen on  this?  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  India  is  not  going  to 
stay  exactly  the  same  in  terms  of  their  violation  of  human  rights 
and  they  will  take  a  walk  and  our  taxpayers  will  be  $45  million 
better  off. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  the  arguments  are  certainly  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Burton's  amendment  and  I  would  yield  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton now. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Ackerman  did  put  some  language  in  the  report 
language  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  very  effective  and  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  get  the  notoriety 
that  an  amendment  passed  by  the  House  would  where  we  would 
cutoff  $41  million  in  developmental  assistance. 

He  indicated  that  it  was  only  a  nickel  per  person  in  the  country, 
and  that  that  wasn't  going  to  change  much.  Well,  if  it  is  only  a 
nickel  per  person  in  the  country,  then  why  should  we  send  it  if  it 
is  not  that  important.  It  is  important.  It  is  important  because  it  is 
a  symbol. 

Now,  the  Indian  Government  spends  huge  amounts  of  money  on 
their  military,  and  $41  million  in  developmental  assistance  is  not 
going  to  make  a  whit  of  difference  if  they  choose  to  take  part  of 
that  military  expenditure  and  spend  it  for  developmental  assist- 
ance. 

They  don't  need  this  money,  but  what  it  will  do  if  we  cut  it  off 
is  it  will  send  a  very,  very  strong  message.  We  can't  win  this  war 
on  human  rights  violations  around  the  world  by  just  paper  resolu- 
tions. We  have  to  do  things  that  are  substantive,  something  that 
has  substance  to  it  so  the  world  knows  that  we  mean  business. 

Now,  Mr.  Ackerman  said,  and  I  think  Mr.  Leach  said  that  am- 
nesty— ^not  Amnesty  International — one  of  the  human  rights  groups 
was  allowed  into  Kashmir.  The  only  way  anybody  is  allowed  into 
Kashmir  is  if  they  go  in  where  the  security  forces  say  they  go  and 
with  the  security  forces  so  they  can  police  what  they  are  seeing  and 
what  the  people  say  to  them. 

It  is  a  police  state  right  now.  There  are  over  1  million  Indian  se- 
curity forces  in  Punjab  and  Kashmir  and  they  have  got  the  clamp 
down  tightly,  very,  very  tight.  They  are  going  outside  that  area 
right  now  to  assassinate  people  with  hit  squads  if  they  think  they 
are  opposed  to  what  is  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

And  lest  you  think  things  are  getting  better,  at  Baroda,  there 
was  a  mosque  100  years  old  that  was  destroyed  piece  by  piece  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Hindu  fundamentalists  and  the  police 
simply  stood  by  and  watched,  and  anyone  who  tried  to  stop  that 
was  beaten  up  or  killed  on  the  spot. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on  over  there  right 
now  that  we  can't  tolerate  as  a  nation.  Human  rights  violations, 
gross  human  rights  violations  and  we  can  send  a  very  strong  signal 
by  cutting  off  this  $41  million  in  developmental  assistance  until 
they  repeal  laws  that  are  an  anathema  to  us  as  a  nation,  laws  that 
allow  people  to  be  herded  out  of  their  houses  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  shot  in  the  streets  and  tortured,  and  I  will  bring  to  the 
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floor  of  the  House  when  we  debate  this  graphic  pictures  of  what 
they  do  to  these  people. 

TTiey  disembowel  them,  put  hot  coals  on  their  bodies,  set  them 
on  fire,  do  all  kinds  of  horrible  things,  and  there  is  no  remorse  and 
we  need  to  send  a  strong  signal  and  I  will  hopefully  be  able  to  show 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  let  the  world  see  for  themselves 
what  is  going  on  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  see  fit  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  concerns 
of  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  best  way  to  ameliorate  the  problems 
of  India  is  to  see  the  effect  of  the  aid  on  India,  especially  within 
the  past  year  to  18  months.  India  has  within  the  past  6  months  a 
currency  that  has  become  fully  convertible. 

There  is  a  window  that  has  been  opened  commercially  in  India 
whereby  major  laws  have  been  changed  that  allow  substantial  de- 
velopments of  overseas  capital  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
infrastructure  within  India  itself  That  country  is  changing  dra- 
matically. 

There  are  problems  that  exist.  There  are  problems  in  many  coun- 
tries where  we  send  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit 
that  as  India  takes  these  giant  steps  out  of  some  pretty  dark  times 
and  the  window  of  opportunity  is  there  and  the  sunshine  is  coming 
in,  that  we  continue  to  work  with  India  and  that  the  time  will  come 
and  it  will  be  short,  probably  within  a  few  years,  when  India  prob- 
ably will  not  even  be  requesting  any  more  foreign  aid  because  of 
their  ability  to  stand  on  their  own. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  to  assert  that  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  constitutional  mistake,  in  spite  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California's  remarks,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
that  this  IS  not  dictating  terms. 

The  language  as  offered  in  the  amendment  specifically  says  what 
must  be  done  within  a  specified  period  of  time  in  regards  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws,  and  I  see  it  from  a  legal  standpoint  as  being  an 
anathema  to  the  views  of  one  democracy  telling  another  democracy 
how  to  run  its  country. 

I  might  add  for  the  offerer  of  the  amendment,  I  believe  that  there 
are  significant  other  ways  that  we  may  very  well  be  able  to  achieve 
the  desired  result,  which  I  agree  with. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  fi'om  Indiana,  Mr, 
Burton.  It  is  not  that  I  disagree  with  them  regarding  India's  gp'oss 
violations  of  human  rights. 

Our  own  State  Department  has  stated  in  its  country  reports,  on 
human  rights  practices  for  1992,  the  political  killing  by  both  mili- 
tant and  government  forces  continued  at  an  alarming  rate,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  states  of  Punjab,  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  My  concern  is 
that  by  singling  out  the  Government  of  India  for  disapproval,  with- 
out talcing  some  sort  of  equally  strong  position  against  the  mili- 
tants and  their  supporters,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  will 
not  be  helping  to  solve  the  problem  that  we  would  like  to  resolve. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  could  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  so  that  this  committee  can  set  forth  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  this  awesome  problem.  It  gets  worse  and  worse  as  time 
goes  on.  Accordingly,  while  I  applaud  my  colleague  for  his  concern 
and  his  intention,  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  Burton  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Deutsch. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  fun- 
damental reasons  really  on  each  of  the  aid  requests  and  the  aid 
recommendations  that  this  committee  is  making  to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  about  the  specific  purpose  of  those  recommendations. 

There  is  no  question,  I  think  there  is  a  clear  consensus  that 
there  are  problems  that  all  of  us  would  agree — that  we  would  hope 
and  wish  and  strive  toward  changing  in  India,  but  I  think  we  need 
to  put  that  in  perspective  of  what,  in  fact,  is  the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy in  a  country  that  we  have  seen  improvements  in  a  lot  of 
areas. 

I  think  that  if  the  shoe  was  reversed  and  the  Indian  Government 
was  looking  at  this  country,  I  am  sure  they  could  point  to  many 
factors  and  policies  and  actions  that  exist  in  America  today  that 
they  would  be  able  to  criticize,  factors  that  all  of  us  would  probably 
also  agree  are  problems  within  our  own  country,  but  based  on  the 
specific  goals  of  the  aid  amount,  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. ' 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  question  is  on  the  Burton  amendment. 
All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  nos  have  it.  The  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to. 

LANGUAGE  SUGGESTED  BY  MR.  WYNN  WITH  REGARD  TO  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  W3mn. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  you  know,  I  had  intended  to  introduce  an  amendment  dealing 
with  AID  and  specifically  calling  upon  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress  within  60  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  plan. 

It  was  my  thought  that  that  plan  ought  to  include  specific  lan- 
guage relating  to  minority  business  and  small  business  outreach 
programs.  In  talking  with  my  constituents,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  in  terms  of  lack  of  minority  business  participation 
in  AID  programs. 

Based  on  conversations  with  staff  and  others,  I  believe  we  can 
accomplish  that  concern  through  report  language  and  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  that  done,  I  would  be  satisfied  and  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  willingness  to 
do  that,  Mr.  Wynn.  I  will  work  with  you  to  acnieve  the  purposes 
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of  your  amendment.  We  will  include  it  in  the  report  and  I  commend 
you  for  your  initiative. 

Mr.  WYNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAMILTON 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  has  an  en  bloc  amendment 
which  addresses  six  issues,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  En  bloc  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
committee  print,  part  H,  page  20,  line 

Chairman  Hamilton,  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  and  open 
for  discussion. 

This  includes  six  issues  which  have  been  negotiated  out  this 
morning.  One  provision  relates  to  assistance  for  ^rica  and  conflict 
resolution;  the  second  is  the  Meyers  amendment  on  barter;  the 
third  is  the  Arab  boycott  amendment  by  Mr.  Lantos;  the  fourth  is 
the  pipeline  amendment  by  Mr.  Roth;  a  fifth  amendment  deals 
with  conditioning  aid  to  Russia  on  arms  sales  to  Iran  by  Mr.  Schu- 
mer;  the  sixth,  which  amends  the  early  disbursement  provision  in 
the  bill,  is  by  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  there  is  agreement.  Republican  and 
Democrats,  on  these  amendments  and  that  they  are  not  controver- 
sial. I  will  ask  if  any  of  the  authors  care  to  speak  with  respect  to 
these  provisions. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  follows:] 
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En  Bloc  Amendaients  Offered  By  Mr.  Hamilton 
To  The  Com^httee  Print-Part  n 

Page  20,  line  12,  strike  "under"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "up  to"  in  line  14  and  insert  "not  less  than"; 
and  line  15,  strike  "may"  and  insert  "should". 

Page  22,  strike  lines  12  through  .23  and  insert  the 
following: 

1  (2)  Funding. — (A)  Of  the  fonds  that  are  aJlo- 

2  cated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  under  chapter  4  of 

3  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 

4  ing  to  the  economic  support  fond)  and  under  the 

5  "Foreign    Military    Financing    Program"     account 

6  under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 

7  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  should  be  used  for 

8  the  assistance  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

Page  22,  line  24,  strike  "(C)"  and  insert  "(B)". 

Page  23,  line  9,  strike  "shall"  and  insert  "is  author- 
ized to". 

Page  35,  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

9  "(C)  sophisticated  conventional  weapons  to 

10  Iran  in  numbers  and  types  that  are  destabiliz- 

11  mg.". 
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Page  40,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  add  the  following: 

1  Such  fonds  shall  be  available  on  a  grant  basis  as  a  cash 

2  transfer  and  shall  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with  para- 

3  graph  (3). 

Page  36,  strike  lines  4  through  8  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

4  (1)    AUTHOBIZATION. — Section   49  8B    of  that 

5  Act  is  amended — 

6  (A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 

7  section  (1);  and 

8  (B)   by  inserting  after  subsection  (j)   the 

9  following  new  subsection: 

Page  36,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

10  (2)  Study  of  kesoukces  in  independent 

11  STATES. — The  President  shall  conduct  a  study  of — 

12  (A)  the  resources  in  each  of  the  independ- 

13  ent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 

14  prospective  revenues  from  the  production  and 

15  sale  of  such  resources; 

16  (B)  the  possible  use  of  barter  or  exchange 

17  of  such  resources  as  methods  of  reimbursement 
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1  for  assistance  provided  to  such  states  under 

2  chapter  11  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

3  Act  of  1961;  and 

4  (C)  the  collateralization  of  loan  and  invest- 

5  ment  guarantees  provided  by  the  United  States 

6  Government  for  project  financing  in  such  states 

7  using   the    resources    or   prospective    revenues 

8  from  the  production  and  sale  of  such  resources. 

9  (3)  Reports. — The  President  shall  submit  to 

10  the  relevant  congressional  committees  the  following 

1 1  reports: 

12  (A)  Periodic  reports  describing  the  status 

13  of  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 

14  any   independent   state   of  the   former   Soviet 

15  Union  relating  to   agreements   for  reimburse- 

16  ment  of  assistance  provided  to  such  state  under 

17  chapter  11  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

18  Act  of  1961. 

19  (B)  A  report  containing  the  results  of  the 

20  study  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  in- 

21  eluding  the  names  of  those  independent  states 

22  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  capable  of  providing 

23  eventual  reimbursement  of  assistance  provided 

24  to  such  states  under  that  chapter.  Such  report 
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1  shaJl  be   submitted  not  later  than  June    30, 

2  1994. 

3  (4)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this  sub- 

4  section,  the  following  definitions  apply: 

5  (A)  Relevant  congressional  commtt- 

6  tees. — ^The  term  "relevant  congressional  com- 

7  mittees"  means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

8  fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

9  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

10  (B)   Resources. — The  term  "resources" 

11  includes  commodities,  raw  materials  (including 

12  necessary  or  strategic  raw  materials,  as  defined 

13  in  section  663(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

14  of  1961),  and  other  valuable  materials. 

Page  48,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

15  sec.  1407.  ARAB  BOYCOTT. 

16  (a)     Prohibition     on     Certain     Sales     and 

17  Leases. — Defense  articles  and  defense  services  may  not 

18  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  United  States  Government  to  any 

19  countrj'  or  international  organization  which  as  a  matter 

20  of  policy  or  practice  is  known  to  have  sent  letters  to  Unit- 

21  ed  States  firms  requesting  compliance  with,  or  soUciting 

22  information  regarding  compliance  with,  the  secondary  or 

23  tertiar}'  Arab  boycott,  unless  the  President  determines. 
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1  and  reports  to  the  relevant  congressional  committees,  that 

2  that  country  or  organization  does  not  now  send  such  let- 

3  ters  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  practice. 

4  (b)  Waiver  of  PRomBinoN. — 

5  (1)  1  Year  Waiver. — ^After  the  effective  date 

6  of  this  section,  the  President  may  waive,  for  a  period 

7  of  1  year,  the  apphcation  of  subsection  (a)  with  re- 

8  spect  to  any  country  or  organization  if  the  President 

9  determines,  and  reports  to  the  relevant  congressional 

10  committees,  that — 

11  (A)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest 

12  of  the  United  States,  and  such  waiver  will  pro- 

13  mote  the  objectives  of  this  section  to  eliminate 

14  the  Arab  Boycott;  or 

15  (B)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security 

16  interest  of  the  United  States. 

17  (2)  Extension  op  waiver. — If  the  President 

18  determines  that  the  farther  extension  of  a  waiver 

19  will  promote  the  objectives  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 

20  dent,  with  appropriate  notification  to  relevant  con- 

21  gressionai  committees,  may  grant  further  extensions 

22  of  such  waiver  for  successive  12-month  periods. 

23  (3)  TERinNATiON  OP  WAIVER. — The  President 

24  may,    at   any  time,    terminate    any  waiver  granted 

25  imder  tliis  subsection. 
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1  (c)  Relevant  Congressional  Committees. — As 

2  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ''relevant  congressional  com- 

3  mittees"  means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 

4  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

5  House  of  Representatives. 

6  (d)  Effective  Date. — This  section  shall  not  take 

7  effect  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

8  Act. 

Page  60,  after  line  17,  add  the  following: 

9  sec.  1609.  deobligation  of  certain  unexpended  eco- 

10  NOMIC  assistance  FUNDS. 

1 1  Chapter  3  of  part  IH  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

12  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

13  "SEC.  671.  DEOBLIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  UNEXPENDED  ECO- 

14  NOMIC  assistance  FUNDS. 

15  "(a)  Requirement  to  Deobligate. — 

16  "(1)  Annual  deobliqations. — ^Except  as  pro- 

17  vided  in  subsection  (b),  at  the  beginning  of  each  fis- 

18  cal  year  the  President  sliall  deobhgate  and  return  to 

19  the  Treasury  any  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2) 

20  that,  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  have 

21  been  obligated  for  a  period  of  more  than  4  years  but 

22  have  not  been  expended. 
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1  "(2)   Funds  subject  to  requirements. — 

2  Paragraph  (1)  applies  with  respect  to  funds  made 

3  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating 

4  to  development  assistance),  chapter  4  of  part  I  (re- 

5  lating  to  the  Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for 

6  the  Philippines),  chapter  10  of  part  I  (relating  to 

7  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa),  chapter  11  of 

8  part  I  (relating  to  assistance  for  the  independent 

9  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union),  or  chapter  4  of 

10  part  n  (relating  to  the  economic  support  fond)  or  to 

1 1  cany  out  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy 

12  (SEED)  Act  of  1989. 

13  "(b)  Exceptions. — The  President,  on  a  case-by-case 

14  basis,  may  waive  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  if  the 

15  President  determines,  and  reports  to  the  appropriate  con- 

16  gressional  committees  that — 

17  "(1)  the  funds  are  being  used  for  a  construction 

18  or  long  term  participant  training  project  that  re- 

19  quires  more  than  4  years  to  complete;  or 

20  "(2)  the  funds  have  not  been  expended  because 

21  of     unforeseen     circumstances,      and     those     cir- 

22  cumstances  could  not  have  been  reasonably  foreseen. 

23  "(c)  GAO  Comments  on  Waivers. — ^As  soon  as  pos- 

24  sible  after  submission  of  a  report  pursuant  to  subsection 

25  ( b ) .  the  Inspector  General  for  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
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1  sible  for  admininstering  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  submit 

2  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  such  com- 

3  ments  as  the  Inspector  Greneral  considers  appropriate  with 

4  regard  to  the  determination  described  in  that  report. 

5  "(d)  Appropriate  Congressional  Committees. — 

6  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'appropriate  congres- 

7  sional  committees'  means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  M- 

8  fairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 

9  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

10  tions  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 

11  ate." 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chairman,  deaHng  with  conflict  resolution 
for  Africa,  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  compromise  and  wish  to  re- 
mind the  State  Department  that  this  initiative  came  from  the  State 
Department.  It  came  from  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 
Mr.  Cohen,  who  presented  this,  kind  of  his  swan  song  before  he  left 
his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  State  Department  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  not  earmark- 
ing, but  I  notice  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  rationalization  in  some  of 
the  earmarking  that  we  have  done  today. 

I  really  feel  in  part  that  there  is  a  double  standard  at  the  State 
Department;  anything  that  deals  with  Africa,  they  look  at  with 
great  care.  I  personally  resent  it,  and  I  think  Members  of  my  sub- 
committee resent  it. 

I  have  testimony  by  Mr.  Moose  before  my  subcommittee,  I  have 
testimony  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  my  subcommittee, 
strongly  recommending  that  we  fund  the  conflict  resolution.  While 
I  wanted  words  in  there  that  they  "shall"  do  it,  they  had  in  there 
"may,"  and  we  ended  up  with  "should." 

I  am  not  very  happy  with  it,  but  I  bow  to  the  chairman's  wishes 
on  earmarking,  at  least  on  earmarking  for  African  affairs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you. 

I  thank  you.  Chairman  Hamilton,  for  agreeing  to  the  pipeline 
amendment.  This  amendment,  of  course,  was  on  the  floor  last  year; 
it  won  on  the  floor,  but  we  failed  in  conference. 

It  is  almost  $9  million  that  we  are  talking  about  here  in  the  pipe- 
line amendment.  Last  year,  the  amendment  had  a  3-year  stipula- 
tion. GAO  asked  or  recommended  2  years.  This  amendment  would 
have  4  years. 

So  I  thank  the  chairman.  At  least  we  are  starting  to  make  some 
progress  on  this  particular  problem. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  committee  for 
helping  me  with  this  effort  so  far. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  fo- 
cusing on  the  pipeline  problem,  it  is  a  genuine  one,  and  I  also 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly,  I  am  pleased  that 
you  were  able  to  include  section  1311  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
report,  and  then  to  expand  it  a  bit  and  give  it  a  little  more  focus 
in  the  en  bloc  amendment.  I  believe  that  authorizing  barter  agree- 
ments with  the  former  Soviet  Republics  will  greatly  improve  our 
aid  program  toward  these  republics,  and  most  importantly,  it  will 
increase  the  public  acceptance  of  this  vital  mission. 

Again,  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  think  the  en  bloc  amendment  will 
give  it  more  focus.  I  would  like  to  see  perhaps  it  expanded  more 
in  years  to  come,  but  I  am  pleased  about  its  inclusion  in  this  year's 
bill. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  the  Chair  wants  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kansas  for  her  cooperation,  and  she  has  got  an  excel- 
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lent  proposal  there.  We  will  work  with  her  as  well  to  see  that  it 
is  implemented. 

Are  there  any  further  comments  with  regard  to  the  en  bloc 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  en  bloc  amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

The  amendment  is  adopted. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  Mr,  Rohrabacher  ready  with  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Smith,  are  you  ready  with  yours? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

SMITH  AMENDMENTS  ON  PUTTING  CONDITIONS  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONDITIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NICARAGUA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  Smith  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  and  distribute  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk.  The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
In  an  appropriate  place  insert  the  following:  Provision  of  police 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
record  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Smith  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

[The  amendments  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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amendment  offered  by  mr.  smith  of  new 

Jersey 

At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following: 

1  SEC.  .   PROVISION   OF  POUCE  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

2  FOR  NICARAGUA  IF  CERTAIN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

3  CONDITIONS  ARE  SATISFIED. 

4  Notwithstanding  section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

5  ance  Act  of  1961  and  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 

6  President  may  provide  training  or  advice,  or  financial  sup- 

7  port,  for  police,  prisons,  or  other  law  enforcement  forces 

8  of  Nicaragua  for  a  fiscal  year  only  if  the  President  deter- 

9  mines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  that 

10  police  and  law  enforcement  officers  implicated  in  human 

11  rights  abuses  by  the  Tripartite  Commission,  the  Inter- 

12  American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Nicaraguan 

13  Association  for  Human  Rights,  the  Permanent  Commis- 

14  sion  for  Human  Rights,  or  the  judiciary  in  Nicaragua, 

15  have  been  removed  or  suspended  from,  police  or  law  en- 

16  forcement  service,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 

Jersey 

At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following: 
1    SEC. .  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NICARAGUA. 

2  (a)  Economic  Assistance. — 

3  (1)  Declaration  of  policy. — ^Economic  as- 

4  sistance  for  Nicaragua  must  reflect  United  States 

5  support  for  reform  of  the  armed  forces,  the  estab- 

6  lishment  of  an  independent  police  force  under  civil- 

7  ian  control,  identification  and  retirement  of  military 

8  and  police  officers  guilty  of  human  rights  abvises, 

9  implementation  of  judicial  reform  and  appointment 

10  of  judges  committed  to  the  rule  of  law,  privatization 

11  of   state-owned    enterprises,    establishment    of   the 

12  right  to  private  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 

13  dialogue  between  the  government  and  the  United 

14  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO)  coalition. 

15  (2)  Prohibition  on  assistance. — ^The  Presi- 

16  dent  may  not  provide  economic  assistance  for  Nica- 

17  ragua  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the  President  deter- 
J3  minfts  juad-jitparts  to  the  ^'■i^r. ^rr-occ  fn.^  »>»>»  fig^a] 

19  year  that — 

20  (A)  there  is  significant  progress  in  improv- 

21  ing    human    rights    in    Nicaragua,    especially 
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1  progress  in  improving  the  continuing  political 

2  violence  directed  against  former  contras,  much 

3  of  it  perpetrated  by  or  with  the  connivance  of 

4  Sandinista-controlled  or  af61iated  organizations, 

5  and  by  bringing  the  violators  to  justice; 

6  (B)  the  Nicaraguan  Crovemment  is  comply- 

7  ing  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Tripartite 

8  Commission; 

9  (C)  progress  has  been  made  in  resolving 

10  the  murder  cases  of  Enrique  Bermudez,  Arges 

1 1  Sequeira,  and  Jean  Paul  Genie; 

12  (D)  there  is  significant  progress  in  settling 

13  property  claims  of  both  United  States  citizens 

14  and  Nicaraguaos,   including  evidence  that  the 

15  property  claim  mechanism  in  Nicaragua  ade- 

16  quately  provides  for  the  resolution  of  appeals, 

17  there  has  been  a  physical  return  of  properties, 

18  and  there  is  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  re- 

19  solving  these  cases  with  the  greatest  possible 

20  speed; 

21  (E)  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Nica- 

22  raguan    Government   has    established    e£Eective 

23  control   over   Sandinista-controUed  government 

24  institutions,  particularly  the  security  forces; 
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1  (F)  military  officers  implicated  in  human 

2  rights  abuses  have  been  removed  fix)m  the  mili- 

3  tary;  and 

4  (G)  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  in 

5  Nicaragua  has  or  will  pass  to  another  person  as 

6  soon  as  possible. 

7  (b)  Prohibition  on  Military  Education  and 

8  Training  Assistance. — The  President  may  not  pro\'ide 

9  military  education  and  training  assistance  for  Nicaragua 

10  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the  President  determines  and  re- 

1 1  ports  to  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  that  military  officers 

12  implicated  in  hximan  rights  abuses  by  the  Tripartite  Com- 

13  mission,    the    Inter-American    Commission    on    Human 

14  Rights,  the  Nicsiraguan  Association  for  Human  Rights, 

15  the  Permanent  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  or  the  ju- 

16  diciary  in  Nicara^a,  have  been  removed  or  suspended 

17  from  military  service. 

18  (c)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

19  following  definitions  apply: 

20  (1)  Economic  assistance. — The  term  "eco- 

21  nomic  assistance"  means  any  assistance  under — 

22  (A)  part  J  of  tVip  Fnrft^  AggigfjinnA  A/»»  sif 

23  1961;  or 

24  (B)  chapter  4  of  part  H  of  such  Act  (relat- 

25  ing  to  the  economic  support  fiind). 
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1  (2)  Military  education  and  training  as- 

2  SISTANCE. — The  term  "military  education  and  train- 

3  ing  assistance"  means  any  assistance  under  chapter 

4  5  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

5  (relating   to    international    military   education    and 

6  training). 
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Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  the  election  of  Violeta  Chamorro  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade,  most  of  us  were  both  reHeved  that  the  Nicaraguan  trauma 
was  seemingly  coming  to  an  end,  and  we  were  encouraged  that 
forces  were  finally  in  place  to  establish  democracy,  promote  human 
rights  and  promote  justice  in  that  war-torn  country.  The  record  of 
the  past  couple  of  years,  however,  has  caused  a  sobering  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Nicaragua. 

The  debate  surrounding  the  release  of  aid  in  Nicaragua  in  recent 
months  has  focused  on  a  number  of  specific  human  rights  concerns, 
including  the  escalation  of  political  violence,  killings,  particularly  of 
former  contra  leaders,  confiscated  properties,  whicn  largely  remain 
unresolved,  people  whose  properties,  both  Nicaraguan  and  Ameri- 
cans who  own  properties  there  were  confiscated,  in  many  cases,  by 
high  government,  military  and  police  officials. 

There  was  also  the  concern,  the  ongoing  concern  of  effective  civil- 
ian control  over  the  military  and  security  forces  by  the  Chamorro 
government.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  essentially  takes 
many  of  the  recommendations  that  we  made  at  our  May  25  mark- 
up, our  report  language,  and  elevates  it  to  the  point  of  being  lan- 
guage that  the  President  would  make  a  determination  and  report 
to  Congress  on. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  this  be  focused  upon,  per- 
haps to  the  exclusion  oi  others,  although  others  may  want  to  focus 
on  some  other  countries  in  Central  or  South  America,  because 
Nicaragua  is  one  of  those  we  really  thought  we  had  won,  "we" 
being  the  forces  of  democracy.  It  would  seem  that  those  in  and  out 
of  Nicaragua,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Central  America,  South 
America,  felt  that  an  important  page  in  history  had  been  turned, 
and  again  the  evidence  would  suggest  that  our  hopes  and  the 
achievement  of  this  has  been  premature. 

I  would  hope  that  this  language  would  be  acceptable.  Again,  it 
very  closely  tracks  exactly  what  we  were  talking  about  at  our 
markup. 

There  was  a  consensus;  our  side  of  the  aisle  offered  a  number  of 
amendments  which  we  debated  thoroughly  in  the  committee  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Majority  during  the  course  of  that  markup, 
and  again,  this  trends  that  markup. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  support  Mr.  Smith  s  amendment  to  appropriately  condition  our 
assistance  to  Nicaragua  on  significant  progress  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua,  ending  political  violence,  settling  property  disputes 
and  establishing  effective  civilian  control  over  tne  military  and  se- 
curity forces.  I  expressed  concern  about  these  very  same  issues  in 
a  leadership  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  in  February, 
and  in  March,  when  State  was  considering  release  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1992  funds,  and  again  when  I  met  with  Nica- 
raguan Minister  Lacayo  in  May. 

The  Nicaraguan  Oovernment  has  made  some  progress  on  these 
questions,  and  I  am  heartened  by  this.  However,  we  must  continue 
to  press  for  resolution  of  the  issues  set  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith. 
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I  remain  particularly  concerned  over  the  lack  of  movement  in 
bringing  to  justice  those  responsible  for  the  politically  motivated  vi- 
olence against  both  the  mobilized  Sandinistas  and  resistance  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Lacayo  said  there  were  some  600  cases  remaining  to  be 
resolved. 

Admittedly,  the  good  news  is  that  10  cases  are  being  pursued  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  I  think  that  is  a  positive  step.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  will  more  forcefully 
address  those  outstanding  human  rights  issues. 

Mr.  Smith's  amendment  is  certainly  an  effort  to  put  the  Nica- 
raguans  and  the  administration  on  notice  that  we  are  concerned 
about  human  rights,  property  claims  and  civilian  control  of  military 
and  police  forces,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Smitn 
amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  then  I  will  come  to  you. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith's  amendment  is  well-intentioned.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  counterproductive,  and  more  than  that,  it  opens  the 
door  to  a  potential  series  of  serious  problems. 

The  goals  Mr.  Smith  has  established  are  proper:  a  national  sys- 
tem of  reconciliation,  holding  those  who  have  committed  violent 
crimes  responsible  through  investigations,  the  return  of  confiscated 
property. 

But  as  many  Members  of  this  committee  know,  only  2  months 
ago  when  American  assistance  was  released,  discussions  on  these 
same  conditions  took  place.  And  the  reality  is  the  conditions  are 
being  met.  Day  by  day,  we  have  made  enormous  progress  toward 
holding  the  Nicaraguan  Government  accountable  on  each  and  every 
one  of  these  points,  but  we  have  done  it  without  violating  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Nicaragua. 

You  may  or  may  not  like  the  people  who  were  elected  to  office 
or  those  who  occupy  positions  in  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  But 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  did  have  a  free  election,  and  they  did 
choose  who  was  participating. 

In  my  judgment,  to  place  in  the  bill  our  insistence  on  changes  as 
a  matter  of  law  is  totally  inappropriate.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
our  feelings  are  not  known;  they  are  known.  I  believe  our  interests 
are  being  accommodated. 

Similarly,  on  the  question  of  the  return  of  confiscated  properties, 
letters  are  going  out  each  and  every  week  to  come  to  full  account- 
ing, to  ensure  that  properties  are  returned. 

But  finally,  again,  stating  that  I  know  Mr.  Smith's  intentions  are 
sound,  I  ask  what  will  follow  this  amendment? 

I  could  offer  the  same  for  El  Salvador,  some  of  the  same  for  Gua- 
temala, much  for  Peru  and  Bolivia.  We  could  fill  the  statute  books 
with  conditions. 

Mr.  Smith  has  insisted,  appropriately,  on  the  investigation  of 
several  murders.  I  have  another  50  or  100  that  I  would  like  to  add. 
And  in  El  Salvador,  several  times  that. 

The  intentions  are  sound.  The  amendment  is  not.  If  the  bill  goes 
to  the  floor  with  this  provision,  it  will  be  followed,  perhaps  appro- 
priately, by  a  number  of  others. 
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All  we  will  have  accomplished  is  violate  the  sovereignty  of  a 
democratic  government  whom  we  asked  to  have  a  free  and  fair 
election,  and  did.  We  would  limit  investigations  on  murder  cases. 
Indeed,  my  hope  is  that  there  are  far  more  investigations  that  get 
included.  And  we  would  be  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national report  on  national  reconciliation,  when,  in  fact,  the  meet- 
ings are  already  taking  place  and  are  accepted  by  all  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  own  sentiments.  Again  compliment- 
ing Mr.  Smith  on  his  intentions,  I  would  urge  Members  to  oppose 
it.  I  would  ask,  if  I  could,  to  yield  to  Wendy  Sherman  for  a  state- 
ment from  the  administration. 

STATEMENT  OF  WENDY  SHERMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS  AND  JOHN  MAISTO,  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  State  Department? 

Ms.  Sherman.  I  will  introduce  myself  again.  I  am  Wendy  Sher- 
man, Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs  and  with  me  is 
John  Maisto,  who  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  for  Central  America. 

I,  too,  and  the  administration  absolutely  shares  the  goals  that 
are  laid  out  here  in  terms  of  seeking  national  reconciliation  and  re- 
construction through  dialogue,  strengthening  democratic  institu- 
tions, exerting  greater  civilian  control  and  implement  reform  of  se- 
curity forces;  those  are  all  things  that  we  absolutely  strive  for.  We 
very  much,  though,  believe  that  conditions  have  already  been  im- 
posed upon  our  aid  to  Nicaragua,  that  there  is  no  need  for  an  addi- 
tional Presidential  determination. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Torricelli  that  it  is  counterproductive,  that  it 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition  of  a  democratically  elected 
government.  And  we  do  have  a  process  in  place  to  maintain  very, 
very  continuous  oversight  to  make  sure  that  there  continues  to  be 
progress  made  on  the  standards  that  we  have  set  forth. 

I  would  like  to  turn  the  mike  to  Mr.  Maisto  for  just  a  moment, 
to  tell  you  some  of  those  ways  that  we  are,  in  fact,  trying  to  ensure 
that  we  continue  to  make  progress  in  these  areas  of  concern. 

Mr.  Maisto.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Identify  yourself,  please. 

Mr.  Maisto.  John  Maisto,  Deputy  Secretary  for  Department  of 
State  for  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  remained  engaged  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  over  all  of  the  issues  indicated  in  the 
amendment.  Most  particularly,  the  issues  having  to  do  with  human 
rights,  professionalization  of  the  Nicaraguan  military  and  police, 
individual  human  rights  cases,  the  whole  gamut  of  property  issues. 

Most  recently,  the  Nicaragfuan  Minister  of  the  Presidency  was  in 
Washington,  met  with  Deputy  Secretary  Wharton.  There  were  ex- 
tensive discussions.  We  talked  explicitly  of  conditions,  and  specifi- 
cally of  conditions  with  regard  to  ESF  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

We  talked  about  satisfactory  followup  by  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  individuals  identified  by  the  Tripartite  Commission,  the 
Tripartite  Commission  composed  of  the  OAS,  the  representatives  of 
Cardinal  Obando,  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  with  regard 
to  human  rights  violations. 
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We  talked  about  conditionality  having  to  do  with  implementing 
a  political  reform  program.  We  talked  about  concrete,  measurable 
progress  in  resolving  property  disputes.  We  talked  about  military 
reform,  including  fixed  terms  for  military  officials  in  Nicaragua, 

There  has  been  measurable  progress  in  all  of  these  area  areas. 
Some  of  it  not  as  much  as  we  want,  some  of  it  not  as  substantive 
as  we  want,  but  the  movement  is  forward. 

Mr,  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Secretary,  each  and  every  thing  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  appropriately  recommended  in  this  amendment  is  al- 
ready in  the  report  language  of  the  bill.  So  you  share  our  judgment 
that  this  is  sufficient,  that  it  is  in  the  report  language? 

Mr.  Maisto.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Congressman, 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  you,  and  would  again  say  to  the  chair- 
man, Members  of  the  committee,  in  your  leadership  and  in  mine, 
I  know  that  we  share  a  common  purpose  with  Mr.  Smith  and  that 
we  are  achieving  each  and  everything  that  he  wants  to  have 
achieved. 

I  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ballenger  and  then  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Smith  and  also  our  chairman  and 
our  Assistant  Secretary  on  their  statements.  There  are  several 
things  that  are  in  this  amendment  that  basically  are  not  in  the 
general  overall  picture,  and  that  is  the  movement,  shall  we  say,  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tripartite  Commission. 

I  know  when  I  was  there  not  too  long  ago,  Santiago  Morae  and 
Contiago  LaBoro  told  me  that  their  recommendations  were  being 
vetoed  by  the  Tripartite  Commission — ^has  the  CEOFF,  which  is 
Santiago  Morae,  and  the  government — and  the  government  has  a 
tendency  to  veto  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Tripartite 
Commission. 

I  don't  know,  have  not  heard  whether  they  have  allowed  these 
recommendations  to  go  forward.  Also,  as  far  as  progress  being 
made,  I  know  thev  have  brought  in  supposedly  the  Scotland  Yard, 
that  murder,  in  the  case  of  the  killing  of  the  confiscated  property 
leader,  Mr,  Ciscara.  Members  of  the  army  announced  publicly  that 
they  had  committed  the  murder  and  may  still  be  in  country, 

I  have  yet  to  hear  what  the  government  itself  is  talking  about. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  been  promised  many  times  by  this 
government,  things  will  move.  I  think  this  motion  right  here  has 
a  tendency  to  set  it  in  concrete  so  that  somebody  will  make  sure 
that  something  moves  before  they  get  any  more  money.  I  still  won- 
der why  somewhere,  sometime,  somebody  doesn't  request  that  the 
Sandinista  Army  change  its  name  to  the  Army  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  as  long  as  a  party  itself  that  doesn't 
support  the  government  necessarily,  has  control  of  the  army,  it 
makes  it,  it  seems  to  me,  a  rather  difficult  situation.  I  would  still 
recommend  that  Mr.  Smith's  amendment  be  approved. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Just  let  me  say  that  I  will  never  forget  back  in  the  mid-1980's, 
when  I  was  in  El  Salvador  on  a  child  vaccination  dav,  a  couple  of 
days  down  there  when  they  were  mobilizing  the  children,  and  this 
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NGO's  to  vaccinate  over  100,000,  maybe  even  200,000  kids,  the  es- 
timates were  all  over  tiie  lot,  I  spoke  to  President  Duarte  at  length 
about  conditioning  aid.  He  said  while  publicly,  we  have  to  be 
against  it,  nobody  likes  having  their  sovereignty  questioned. 

It  helps  him.  It  helps  him  internally  with  the  bad  apples  within 
his  own  government.  And  it  seems  to  me  what  we  are  always  ask- 
ing here  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  these  provisions 
articulated  in  the  bill  are  acceptable  to  the  administration,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Torricelli,  who  likewise  is  well-in- 
tentioned, and  I  know  we  are  trying  to  achieve  the  same  ends,  but 
we  are  talking  here  about  how  best  to  achieve  it. 

When  we  were  talking  about  El  Salvador  during  the  1980's,  I 
supported  conditioning  aid,  even  though  the  administration  contin- 
ually opposed  it.  I  don't  know  any  administration  in  my  years  here 
that  ever  was  for  a  Presidential  determination  in  conaitioning  £iid. 
They  always  felt  they  had  the  better  handle  on  it,  "they"  being  the 
State  Department  and  the  administration. 

So  I  would  hope,  and  maybe  Mr.  Maisto  or  Ms.  Sherman  could 
speak  to  this — ^has  the  administration  ever  got  behind  and  sup- 
ported— I  don't  mean  signed  the  final  bill  when  it  was  presented 
to  them  as  a  done  deal,  but  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practicality, 
as  they  went  through  a  process  like  this,  were  they  in  favor  of  a 
Presidential  determination  in  having  the  Congp^ess  lay  down  these 
kinds  of  conditions? 

Mr.  Maisto,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Smith.  Has  the  administration  ever  supported  a  Presidential 
determination  in  laying  out  this  kind  of  information  that  must  be 
achieved,  that  must  achieve  these  kinds  of  conditions? 

Mr.  Maisto.  Mr.  Smith,  the  administration  is  very — is  not  very 
old. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean 

Mr.  Maisto.  You  are  talking  about  any  administration,  ever? 

Mr.  Smith.  Any  administration. 

Mr.  Maisto.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Smith,  I  don't  feel  myself  the  ap- 
propriate person  to  address  this  issue,  but  I  will  say  this  with  re- 
gard to  Nicaragua  right  now.  We  are  involved  in  a  conditioned  aid 
relationship  with  Nicaragua,  and  that  has  been  assisted  by  some 
very  interested  work  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Confess,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  As  I  indicated,  there  are  specific  milestones,  spe- 
cific goals  that  we  are  attempting  to  achieve,  and  we  are  working 
very  hard  at  it.  We  work  at  it  everyday. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Maisto,  all  we  are  asking  is  that  those  condi- 
tions, heightened  as  they  are  in  this  bill  by  being  part  of  the  statu- 
tory language,  be  very  much  out  in  the  open,  so  that  we  are  a  part 
of  that  process  as  well.  Then  the  President,  if  that  progress  is  being 
made,  in  good  conscience  can  make  a  Presidential  determination 
that,  indeed,  progress  is  being  made  along  those  lines.  Because, 
again,  you  have  agreed  with  all  of  these  conditions.  I  see  this 
strengthening  your  hands  as  you  do  the  good  work  that  you  will 
do. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  support  the  Smith  amendment  because  it  would  condition  aid 
to  Nicaragua  on  true  progress  is  being  made  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  in  the  resolution  of  murder  cases  and  the  removal  of  the  Or- 
tega choke  hold  on  the  military,  on  the  investigation  on  the  abuses. 
Not  the  promised  return,  but  true  physical  return  of  confiscated 
property. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  elected  Chamorro,  and  she  has  in  turn 
handed  whoever  government  over  to  her  son-in-law,  and  he  in  turn 
has  been  ruling  with  the  help  of  the  Sandinistas,  the  very  people 
who  lost  the  election.  The  goal  of  national  reconciliation  has  really 
been  one  of  the  appeasements  to  the  Sandinistas,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  true  reforms  will  at  least  start  to  take 
place,  there  will  be  accountability. 

I  remember  as  a  recently  sworn-in  Member  of  Congress,  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  swearing  in  of  Violeta  Chamorro,  and 
I  would  hope  that  one  day  those  promises  of  respect  for  true  democ- 
racy will  take  place  and  this  amendment  will  be  one  step  in  that 
direction. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  victory  of 
Violeta  Chamorro  in  the  first  free  election  in  Nicaragua  in  my 
memory,  or  if  not  in  history,  was  one  of  the  hollowest  victories  ever 
in  recorded  history.  When  Commandante  Ortega  yields  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  down  there,  it  may  mean  something.  But 
until  that  time  happens,  it  is  a  farce. 

The  Sandinistas  said  they  would  govern  from  below,  and  that  is 
just  what  they  are  doing.  As  they  lost  the  election,  but  they  won 
the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Torricelli  says,  we  have  strong  language  in  the  report. 
That  is  wonderful.  But  I  would  like  to  see  some  strong  language 
in  the  statutes. 

The  report  language  is  ignored,  generally  and  specifically,  but  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  serious  enough — now  the  State  Department  has 
a  lawyer's  attitude  on  these  things,  and  I  don't  mean  to  belittle 
that,  but  they  do  think  everything  is  negotiable  and  they  are  the 
ones  to  negotiate.  That  may  well  be  generally  true.  But  in  this  situ- 
ation, we  have  been  had. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  statutory  change.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
strong  language  in  a  statute,  recognizing  that  we  have  finally 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  still  run  that  country. 

So  I  support  with  pleasure  Mr.  Smith's  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Dl\z-Balart.  Very  briefly,  in  support  of  the  Smith  amend- 
ment, I  think  that  the  conditions  that  the  amendment  would  place 
on  Nicaragua,  those  conditions  are  quite  moderate,  and  reasonable. 
And  there  is  an  undeniable  reality  of  an  interruption  of  democratic 
process  on  December  29th,  last  year,  in  Nicaragua,  when  the  lead- 
ership of  the  legislature  was,  in  effect,  removed  from  office. 

Serious  things  have  occurred.  I  think  that  for  some  reason  there 
seems  to  be  some  double  standard  and.  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  not  being  treated  with  the  same  rigor  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  was  in  the  past,  or  with  the  same  rigor  we  are 
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attempting  to  treat  the  Haitian  Government.  And  I  think  rightfully 
so. 

So  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  step,  I  support  the  amendment 
and  would  urge  a  positive  vote  for  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion? 

Let  the  chairman  simply  observe  here  that  he  will  oppose  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons.  I  think  it  has  already  been  stated 
very  well  by  my  colleagues. 

First,  I  believe  that  Nicaragua  really  is  responding  to  the  con- 
cerns that  we  have.  They  are  making  measurable  progress  in  each 
of  these  areas,  and  now  to  come  along  with  this  amendment,  the 
impact  of  which  would  really  be  to  suspend  U.S.  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua, I  think  sends  a  very,  very  bad  signal  to  Nicaragua. 

Secondly,  I  really  see  no  reason  to  single  out  Nicaragua  when 
there  are  a  number  of  other  countries  that  also  could  have  the 
same  kind  of  conditionality  put  into  the  language,  and  if  we  do  it 
for  Nicaragua,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  for  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

Third,  I  think  if  they  do  not  get  this  economic  aid,  then  their 
very  precarious  economic  situation  is  going  to  really  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  going  to  make  it  at  all  under 
those  circumstances.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  enacted 
into  law,  the  signal  is  that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  further 
support  the  efforts  of  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua,  and  not  only  our 
assistance,  but  international  assistance  from  other  sources  will  be 
cut  back  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  United  States  to  support  the 
reconciliation  process,  and  given  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
we  have  enough  good  faith  progress  to  continue  the  assistance  to 
them  and  not  cut  it  off. 

VOTE  ON  THE  SMITH  AMENDMENT 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  say  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  nos  have  it. 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  A  recorded  vote  is  requested.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Chairman.   . 
Chairman  Hamilton.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Lantos. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Herman. 
Mr.  Herman.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Johnston.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Engel. 
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[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Martinez.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  BORSKI.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Payne.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Andrews.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Menendez.  Yes. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Brown.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
Ms.  Mc Kinney.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
Ms.  Cantwell.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hastings.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wynn.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Leach.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Smith.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
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[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Gallegly. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mt.  Rohrabacher. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  On  this  vote  there  were  14  ayes  and  19  nays. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Schumer. 

language  on  soviet  JEWRY  AND  CALLING  ON  SYRIA  TO  NO  LONGER 
PROVIDE  SAFE  HA\'EN  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISTS 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oilman  and  I  were  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  on  Syr- 
ian Jewry.  We  are  now  able,  having  talked  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  folks  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  administration, 
to  say  that  it  would — since  we  are  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  make  every  effort  to  make  the  issue  of  Syrian 
Jewry  the  highest  priority  in  our  bilateral  negotiations  with  that 
country,  and  we  will  depict  our  feelings  in  the  report  language, 
with  the  right  to,  of  course,  go  to  a  floor  amendment  if  we  find  that 
progress  really  is  not  being  made. 

But  I  must  say,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Christopher,  and  the  President  himself  care 
deeply  about  this  issue,  and  are  going  to  try  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  bring  us  back  to  the  situation  where  we  were  several  months 
ago  where  Jews  were  able  to  immigrate  from  Syria  and  therefore 
am  willing  to  put  it  in  their  good  hands  for  the  time  being. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  really  do  commend  him  for  his  initiative,  and  appreciate 
very  much  his  cooperation.  He  has  been  very  sensitive  to  the  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this.  I  understand  that  he  wants  to  reconsider  this 
at  a  later  time,  and  we  will  work  with  him  on  it,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  initiative. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Schumer,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  in  Syria.  Our  joint  measure,  most  of  which  we 
hope  will  be  incorporated  in  language,  report  language,  addresses 
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freedom  of  travel  for  the  remainder  of  Syria's  Jewish  community, 
and  also  calls  on  Syria  to  no  longer  support  directly  or  indirectly 
safe  haven  for  international  terrorists.  It  also  calls  on  Syrian  forces 
to  comply  with  the  Tiav  Accords  and  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  and 
in  cooperation  with  our  country's  antinarcotics  efforts  in  compli- 
ance with  international  human  rights  standards. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  will  be  incorporating  that  language  into  the 
report  Igmguage  on  this  measure,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  cooperation;  and  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  support. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Just  for  the  knowledge  of  Members,  so  far 
as  the  Chair  is  aware,  there  are  four  amendments  remaining.  Mr. 
Hyde  will  be  next  with  regard  to  Yugoslavia.  I  have  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Torricelli  with  an  amendment 
on  Cuba.  That  is  all  the  amendments  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

HYDE  AMENDMENT  ON  BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  colleagues,  at  last  you 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  about  lifting  the 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde,  excuse  me.  I  should  have  had 
the  Clerk  pass  out  the  amendment  before  you  started.  I  apologize 
to  you. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  ask  unanimous  subsequent 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  recognized  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

[The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hyde  follows:] 
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Amendment  Offered  By  Mr.  Hyde 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  Print,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  TITLE  7—BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 

2  SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

3  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bosnia-Hercegovina 

4  Self-Defense  Act  of  1 993". 

5  SEC.  702.  FINDINGS. 

6  The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

7  (1)    On   July    10,    1991,    the    United    States 

8  adopted  a  policy  suspending  all  licenses  and  other 

9  approvals  to  export  or  otherwise  transfer  defense 

10  articles  and  defense  services  to  Yugoslavia. 

11  (2)  On  September  25,   1991,  the  United  Na- 

12  tions    Security    Council    adopted    Resolution    713, 

13  which  imposed  a  mandatory  international  embargo 

14  on  all  deliveries  of  weapons  and  mihtary  equipment 

15  to  Yugoslavia. 

16  (3)   The   United   States   considered  the  policy 

17  adopted  July  10,  1991,  to  comply  fuUy  with  Resohi- 

18  tion  713  and  therefore  took  no  additional  action  in 

19  response  to  that  resolution. 

20  (4)  On  January  8,  1992,  the  United  Nations 

21  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  727,  which  de- 

22  cided  that  the  mandatory  arms  embargo  imposed  by 
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1  Resolution   713    should   apply  to   any  independent 

2  states  that  might  thereafter  emerge  on  the  territory 

3  of  Yugoslavia. 

4  (5)  On  February  29  and  March  1,  1992,  the 

5  people  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  voted  in  a  referendum 

6  to  declare  independence  from  Yugoslavia. 

7  (6)  On  April  7,  1992,  the  United  States  rec- 

8  ognized  the  Govemment  of  Bosnia-Hercego\'ina. 

9  (7)    On    May    22,    1992,    the    Govemment    of 

10  Bosnia-Hercego\Tna    was    admitted    to    full    mem- 

1 1  bership  in  the  United  Nations. 

12  (8)  Consistent  with  Resolution  727,  the  United 

13  States  has  continued  to  apply  the  policy  adopted 

14  July    10,    1991,    to   independent   states   that   have 

15  emerged  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Yugosla\'ia, 

16  including  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

17  (9)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  Resolution 

18  727    and    Bosnia-Hercegovina's    independence    ref- 

19  erendum,  the  seige  of  Sarajevo  began  and  fighting 

20  spread  to  other  areas  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

21  (10)  The  Govemment  of  Serbia  inter\'ened  di- 

22  rectly  in  the  fighting  by  providing  significant  mili- 

23  tary,  financial,  and  political  support  and  direction  to 

24  Serbian-allied        irregular       forces       in       Bosnia- 

25  HercegON-ina. 
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1  (11)  In  statements  dated  May  1  and  May  12, 

2  1992,  the  Conference  on  Securit}'  and  Cooperation 

3  in  Europe  declared  that  the  Government  of  Serbia 

4  and  the  Serbian-controlled  Yugoslav  National  Army 

5  were  committing  agression  against  the  Government 

6  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  assigned  to  them  prime 

7  responsibility  for  the  escalation  of  bloodshed  and  de- 

8  struction. 

9  (12)  On  May  30,  1992,  the  United  Nations  Se- 

10  curity  Council  adopted  Resolution  757,  which  con- 

11  demned  the  Grovemment  of  Serbia  for  its  continued 

12  failure  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Bosnia- 

1 3  Hercegovina. 

14  (13)   Serbian-aUied  irregular  forces  have,  o\'er 

15  the  last  year,  occupied  approximatelj'  70  percent  of 

16  the    territory    of    Bosnia-Hercegovina,    committed 

17  gross  \'iolations  of  human  rights  in  the  areas  they 

18  have  occupied,  and  established  a  secessionist  govem- 

19  ment  committed  to  e\'entual  unification  with  Serbia. 

20  (14)  The  military'  and  other  support  and  direc- 

21  tion  provided   to  Serbian-allied   irregular  forces  in 

22  Bosma-Hercego\'ina  constitutes  an  armed  attack  on 

23  the  Grovemment  of  Bosnia-Hercego\'ina  by  the  Grov- 

24  eminent  of  Serbia  within  the  meaning  of  Article  51 

25  of  the  United  Nations  CJharter. 
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1  (15)    Under    Article    51,    the    Gm'emment    of 

2  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 

3  tions,  has  an  inherent  right  of  indi\'idual  or  collective 

4  self-defense  against  the  armed  attack  from  the  Gov- 

5  ermnent  of  Serbia  until  the  United  Nations  Security 

6  Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 

7  international  peace  and  security. 

8  (16)  The  measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations 

9  Security  Council  in  response  to  the  armed  attack  on 

10  Bosnia- Hercego\'ina    have    not    been    adeq[uate    to 

1 1  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

12  (17)  Bosnia-Hercego\'ina  has  been  unable  suc- 

13  cessfuUy  to  resist  the  armed  attack  from  Serbia  be- 

14  cause  it  lacks  the  means  to  counter  heavj'  weaponry 

15  that  Serbia  obtained  from  the  Yugoslav  National 

16  Army  upon  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslaria,   and  be- 

17  cause   the    mandatory   international   arms   embargo 

18  has    prevented   Bosnia-Hercegovina   from   obtaining 

19  from   other  countries   the   means   to   counter   such 

20  hea\y  weaponry. 

21  (18)     On     December     18,     1992,     with     the 

22  affiimative  vote   of  the   United  States,   the  United 

23  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  47/ 

24  121,  which  urged  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
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1  cil  to  exempt  Bosnia-Hercegovina  from  the  manda- 

2  toiy  arms  embargo  imposed  by  Resolution  713. 

3  (19)  In  the  absence  of  adequate  measures  to 

4  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  continued 

5  application      to      the      Grovemment     of     Bosnia- 

6  Hercegovina  of  the  mandatory  international  arms 

7  embargo  imposed  by  the  United  Nations  Security 

8  Council    prior    to    the    armed    attack    on    Bosnia- 

9  Hercegovina  undermines  that  government's  right  of 

10  individual    or   collective   self-defense    and   therefore 

11  contravenes  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 

12  ter. 

13  (20)  Bosnia-Hercegovina's  right  of  self-defense 

14  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in- 

15  eludes  the  right  to  ask  for  mihtary  assistance  from 

16  other  countries  and  to  receive  such  assistance  if  of- 

17  fered. 

18  SEC.  ?03.  UNITED  STATES  ARMS  EMBARGO  OF  THE  GOV- 

19  ERNMENT  OF  BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA. 

20  (a)  TER^^NATION. — The  President  shall  terminate 

21  the  United  States  arms  embai^o  of  the  Government  of 

22  Bosnia-HercegoNTna  upon  receipt  from  that  government  of 

23  a  request  for  assistance  in  exercising  its  right  of  self-de- 

24  fense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  CJharter. 
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1  (b)  Definition. — ^As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 

2  "United   States   arms    embargo   of  the   Government   of 

3  Bosnia-Hercegovina"  means  the  application  to  the  Gov- 

4  emment  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  of — 

5  (1)  the  policy  adopted  July  10,  1991,  and  pub- 

6  lished  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  19,  1991  (58 

7  Fed.  Reg.  33322)  under  the  heading  "Suspension  of 

8  Munitions  Export  Licenses  to  Yugoslavia";  and 

9  (2)    any   similar   poUcy  being   applied  by  the 

10  United  States  Gk)vemment  as  of  the  date  of  receipt 

11  of  the  request  described  in  subsection  (a)  pursuant 

12  to  which  appro%'al  is  routinely  denied  for  transfers  of 

13  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  the  former 

14  Yugosla\'ia. 

15  SEC.    ?04.    UNITED    STATES    MIIJTARY    ASSISTANCE    FOR 

16  BOSNIA-EffiRCEGOVINA- 

17  (a)      Policy. — The      President      should      provide 

18  appropriate    railitarj'   assistance    to   the    Government   of 

19  Bosnia-Hercegovina  upon  receipt  from  that  government  of 

20  a  request  for  assistance  in  exercising  its  right  of  self-de- 

21  fense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

22  (b)  Authorization  of  Military  Assistance. — 

23  (1)  Drawdown  authority. — ^If  the  Govem- 

24  ment  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  requests  United  States 

25  assistance    in    exercising    its    right    of   self-defense 
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1  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 

2  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  drawdown  of 

3  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 

4  of  Defense,  defense  services  of  the  Department  of 

5  Defense,    and   mihtary   education   and   training  in 

6  order  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Government  of 

7  Bosnia-Hercego\Tna.  Such  assistance  shall  be  pro- 

8  vided  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 

9  may  determine. 

10  (2)  Limitation  on  value  of  transfers. — 

11  The  aggregate  value  (as  defined  in  section  664(m) 

12  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 

13  articles,  defense  services,  and  military  education  and 

14  training  pro\ided  under  this  subsection  may  not  ex- 

15  ceed  $200,000,000. 

16  (3)    Expiration    of    authorization. — The 

17  authority  pro\ided  to  the  President  in  paragraph  (1) 

18  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

19  (4)  Limitation  on  activities. — Members  of 

20  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  who  perform  de- 

21  fense    ser\'ices    or   provide    military   education   and 

22  training  outside  the  United  States  under  this  sub- 

23  section  may  not  perform  any  duties  of  a  combatant 

24  nature,  including  any  duties  related  to  training  and 

25  ad\'i.sing  that  may  engage  them  in  combat  ax;ti\ities. 
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1  (5)  Reports  to  congress. — within  60  daj-s 

2  after  any  exercise  of  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 

3  and  every  60  days  thereafter,  the  President  shall  re- 

4  port  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

5  resentatives  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 

6  Senate  concerning  the  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 

7  ices,  and  mihtaiy  education  and  training  being  pro- 

8  vided  and  the  use  made  of  such  articles,  senices, 

9  and  education  and  training. 

10  (6)    Reimbursement. — (A)    Defense   articles, 

1 1  defense  services,  and  militaiy^  education  and  training 

12  provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  avail- 

13  able  without  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of 

14  Defense    except    to    the    extent    that    fiinds    are 

15  appropriated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

16  (B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

17  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 

18  imburse     the    applicable    appropriation,    fund,     or 

19  account  for  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  664(m) 

20  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 

21  articles,  defense  services,  or  military  education  and 

22  training  provided  under  this  subsection. 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  been  consumed  with  frustration,  as 
we  see  on  the  evening  news  and  we  read  in  the  daily  newspaper 
about  the  carnage  that  is  going  on  over  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  We 
have  seen  women  and  children  slaughtered;  we  have  seen  elderly 
disemboweled,  we  have  seen  enormous  human  rights  violations 
that  boggle  the  mind,  and  we  have  been  absolutely  frustrated.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Presidential  campaign,  President  Bush  was  sharply 
criticized  by  Mr.  Clinton  for  doing  nothing,  and  then  when  Mr. 
Clinton  got  in  office,  he  found  what  a  very  difficult  situation  this 
was,  and  again,  we  are  consumed  with  frustration.  And  I  share  the 
feelings  of  the  administration  on  this. 

However,  most  people  knowledgeable  about  that  situation  have 
said  one  thing  we  can  do  is  lift  the  embargo  so  that  Bosnian- 
Hercegovinians  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  You  don't  have 
much  of  a  war  when  one  side  has  the  weapons  and  all  the  other 
side  can  do  is  die  and  suffer. 

So  lifting  the  embargo  against  supplying  weapons  to  the 
Bosnians  would  at  least  equalize  the  forces  and  perhaps  move  the 
Serbians  toward  negotiating  for  peace. 

Now,  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  I  quote,  this  is  from  an  of- 
ficial from  Bosnia:  "Once  again  we  are  appealing  for  the  United 
Nations  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  We 
must  be  given  the  right  to  defend  ourselves,"  the  official  said.  "The 
aggressor  must  know  that  we  can  defend  ourselves.  It  means  creat- 
ing a  balance  that  will  bring  the  Serbs  to  think  about  a  peace  seri- 
ously." 

Now,  my  amendment  will  end  the  arms  embargo  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  It  will  require  the  U.S.  embargo  to  be 
lifted,  should  that  government,  should  Bosnia,  request  assistance 
in  exercising  its  right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations'  Charter. 

The  text  in  my  amendment  is  essentially  identical  to  a  bill  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  I  introduced  on  May  27.  As  prospects  dim  for  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  Christopher  continue  to  favor  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
on  that  beleaguered  country. 

However,  both  cite  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion passed  before  the  breakup  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  as  an  im- 
movable object  to  that  end — obstacle  to  that  end.  According  to  Sec- 
retary Christopher,  "that  is  a  United  Nations  resolution  which  we 
supported,  our  predecessors  in  office  supported  that  in  1992,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  action  of  the  United  Nations.  Our 
allies  in  Europe  do  not  want  to  remove  that  arms  embargo,  but 
that  continues  to  be  our  preferred  option." 

In  response  to  a  reporter's  question,  the  President  put  it  a  bit 
less  delicately:  "We  are  certainly  trapped  by  multilateralism  unless 
you  want  the  United  States  to  violate  a  United  Nations  resolution." 

Well,  I  believe  this  is  a  ftindamental  misreading  of  the  situation. 
In  July  of  1991,  our  government  launched  a  policy  of  preventing 
the  transfer  of  all  weapons  and  related  equipment  and  services  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  followed  suit  2  months  later 
in  September  of  that  year  by  adopting  Resolution  713,  which  im- 
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posed  a  mandatory  international  embargo  on  all  deliveries  of  weap- 
ons and  military  equipment  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  January  1992,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution 
727,  applying  the  embargo  to  any  successor  states  emerging  from 
Yugoslavia.  While  these  actions  were  designed  to  still  the  conflict, 
instead  they  denied  arms  to  the  Bosnian  Muslims  facing  already 
heavily  armed  Serbian  and  later  Croatian  aggressors.  The  ensuing 
slaughter  goes  on  unabated. 

Reversing  this  unfortunate  decision  is  justified  on  moral  grounds, 
yes,  and  on  legal  grounds,  because  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
states  that  "Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  impair  the  inher- 
ent right  of  individual  for  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security." 

Bosnia-Hercegovina  is  under  armed  attack;  it  is  an  internation- 
ally recognized  sovereign  state  and  a  full  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Measures  taken  to  date  by  the  Security  Council  have  not 
stopped  the  fighting,  nor  provided  security  to  the  beleaguered 
Bosnian  government.  Lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  providing  a 
limited  program  of  military  assistance  would  place  the  United 
States  squarely  in  support  of  Bosnian  sovereignty. 

It  would  enable  Bosnians  to  fight  their  own  war  and  to  win  their 
own  peace.  Furthermore,  lifting  the  embargo  could  prompt  Ser- 
bians to  seriously  consider  a  negotiated  settlement.  Nothing  gets 
the  attention  of  an  aggressor  like  a  formidable  foe.  As  long  as  the 
Serbians  believe  they  can  win  on  the  battlefield,  they  won't  leave 
it. 

No  one  is  suggesting  we  flood  the  region  with  arms.  Any  military 
assistance  program  can  and  should  be  carefully  calibrated,  mon- 
itored and  controlled.  Terminating  the  arms  embargo  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. It  won't  resolve  the  deeply  rooted  centuries  old  religious,  eth- 
nic and  cultural  conflicts  that  sadly  disfigure  the  Balkan  region, 
but  it  is  a  policy  instrument  that  has  merit,  as  well  as  important 
advantages  over  the  alternatives. 

Now,  1  stress  this  as  strongly  as  I  can.  It  doesn't  put  American 
men  and  women  in  harm's  way.  The  specter  of  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo, as  well  as  its  companion  policy  of  providing  militarv  assist- 
ance, could  be  used  separately  or  together,  as  diplomatic  levers  to 
gain  Serbian  and  Croatian  cooperation  in  reestablishing  Bosnia's 
sovereignty.  If  diplomacy  fails  to  move  them,  we  must  be  willing 
to  go  forward  with  the  policy. 

Now,  this  amendment  would  lift  the  U.S.  arms  embargo  on  the 
government  of  Bosnia,  and  it  would  authorize,  and  I  say  only  au- 
thorize, the  President  to  provide  up  to  $200  million  in  military  as- 
sistance through  September  1994.  My  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  provide  arms  to  the  Bosnian  government, 
but  would  give  him  the  assent  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

It  isn't  micromanagement.  It  is  bipartisan  interbranch  coopera- 
tion with  the  administration  on  an  important  policy  issue.  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  be  a  step  forward  to  oring  this  tragic 
conflict  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  are  embarrassed  and  frustrated  at  standing  there  and 
averting  your  eyes  firom  the  slaughter  that  is  going  on  over  the  bat- 
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ties  in  a  disempowered,  a  disarmed,  a  defenseless  Bosnia,  then  this 
permits  us  to  do  the  proverbial  leveling  of  the  playing  field  and 
help  the  Bosnians  defend  themselves.  It  is  a  step  toward  peace;  it 
is  giving  the  President  flexibilitv;  and  remember,  while  the  U.N. 
embargo  can  only  be  lifted  by  the  U.N.,  the  fact  is,  Article  51  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  is  very  clear:  a  country  that  is  under  attack  can 
call  for  help  and  is  entitled  to  that  help,  and  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  help. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  voice  my 
support  for  the  Hyde  Amendment,  adding  a  new  title  to  the  bill  to 
address  this  grave  situation  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  The  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  bill  the  text  of  H.R.  2315  which  I  introduced 
on  May  27th,  the  cosponsorship  of  myself  and  Mr.  Smith,  Congress- 
man Wilson  and  other  Members  of  the  House. 

H.R.  2315  is  designed  to  support  the  President's  policy  on  Bosnia 
by  providing  a  basis  under  U.S.  and  international  law  for  ending 
U.S.  participation  in  the  arms  embargo  of  that  country.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  President  said  that  he  wants  to  end  the  arms 
embargo  so  that  Bosnia  can  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  defend  itself 
against  aggression.  That  position  was  reiterated  to  our  committee 
by  senior  officials  of  the  State  Department  when  they  briefed  us 
about  a  new  safe  haven  policy.  They  said  that  even  though  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  persuaded  to  support  the  establishment  of 
safe  havens,  it  still  remained  the  President's  preferred  option  to 
end  the  arms  embargo. 

This  amendment  not  only  ends  the  embargo,  but  also  grants  the 
President  authority  to  provide  up  to  $200  million  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Bosnia  by  drawing  down  defense  arms  and  services  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Bosnia  would  not  be  required  to  exercise 
this  authority,  but  the  President  could  use  it  if  he  wanted  to.  It 
provides  an  important  negotiation  lever  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hyde  Amendment  signals  that  our  Nation  is 
serious  about  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Accordingly,  I  support  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Hyde  Amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
fairly  brief,  just  several  minutes.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  spoke  for 
very  long,  I  would  get  much  too  emotional  about  a  topic  that  more 
and  more  is  increasingly  not  on — Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  have 
order,  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  the  committee  could  possibly  consider. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
could  face  us  at  this  time,  and  quite  frankly,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing and  tragic  decisions  since  World  War  II.  If  words  fail  me,  I  only 
wish  that  I  had  the  benefit  of  being  apprised  from  Mr,  Hyde  that 
he  was  going  to  submit  this,  because  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  in  support  much  more  comprehensively  than  I  perhaps  can 
state  extemporaneously,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Let  me  also  say  that  it  pains  me  no  end  to  be,  I  am  sure,  at  the 
end  of  the  voting  in  disagreement  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman,  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  one  of  the — the  overall  tragedy 
in  this  I  think  goes  beyond  the  President's  question  of  the  issue  in 
the  sense  that  I  guess  with  the  state  of  the  American  democracy, 
with  the  immediate  focus  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  land  that  is  often 
said  you  cannot  handle  an  administration — a  government  cannot 
handle  more  than  one  or  two  issues  at  once. 

I  guess  the  theme  being,  "it  is  the  economy,  stupid."  Unfortu- 
nately, I  think,  Mr.  Hyde,  the  world  is  such  a  stark  and  dangerous 
place  that  we  are  never,  ever,  ever,  or  very  few  times  likely  to  have 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  say  that  we  can  focus  on  one  or 
two  or  several  issues  while  we  can  let  the  world  go  on.  The  simple 
fact  is,  as  Mr.  Hyde  has  so  eloquently  stated,  mass,  slaughter — ^Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  could  have  order  on  our  side.  I  do  not  speak  in  this 
committee  very  often. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to  order.  Let's 
have  order  in  the  committee  and  in  the  chamber.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  As  Mr.  Hyde  so  eloquently  stated,  and  it  goes 
bevond  words,  the  slaughter  goes  on,  the  genocide,  and  it  is  geno- 
cide, and  if  the  State  Department  were  honest  on  this  issue,  they 
would  get  right  up  front  and  say  that.  It  is  the  genocide  of  a  people 
and  the  slaughter  of  a  culture,  particularly  the  last  Muslim  culture 
of  any  significance  on  the  European  continent. 

I  would  note  this  policy,  as  Mr.  Hyde  states  it,  and  I  think,  as 
he  has  said,  does  significantly  go  to  allow  the  administration  to  do 
what  it  says  it  wants  to  do,  at  least  partially,  as  far  as  lifting  the 
arms  embargo.  I  think  it  should  also  be  noted,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record,  that  this  policy  was  a  failure  in  the  last  administra- 
tion and  is  on  the  verge  of  being  a  near  total  failure  in  this  admin- 
istration. 

I,  for  one,  speaking  candidly  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  Democrat, 
cannot  quite  figure  out  what  was  the  stated  purpose,  the  energy  or 
the  vigor  or  the  commitment  that  Mr.  Christopher  had  on  his 
recent 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  third  time,  could  I  please  have  order  on 
this  side?  If  my  colleagues  would  be  so  polite. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman  has  order.  You  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  It  has  been  a  failure  of  the  last  administration; 
it  verges  on  being  a  total  failure  of  this  administration,  we  simply 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  modern  world  is  going  to 
stand  by  and  see  a  people  and  a  culture  slaughtered.  As  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  said  it  so  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at 
some  point  inaction  becomes  complicity  in  this  horrible  set  of 
events. 

What  can  be  wrong,  morally  or  tactically,  with  allowing  a  people, 
and  I  would  say  Bosnian  people,  because  they  have  been  a 
multicultural  people,  not  a  Muslim  people,  to  defend  themselves.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  essence  this  will  ever  become  law  or  generate 
policy  without  in  some  way  the  administration's  adherence,  but  I 
would  commend  Mr.  Hyde  for  his  courage  and  commitment.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  help,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCloskey.  You  are  doing  the  right  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  gentleman's 
very  passionate  support. 

Before  the  State  Department  expresses  a  view,  and  I  would  like 
to  just  read  a  note  that  was  handed  to  me  by  one  of  our  staff,  but 
to  me  it  is  important.  It  says,  Mr.  Hyde,  Senator  Dole  met  with  the 
President  this  morning.  He  raised  the  question  of  this  bill  with  the 
President.  The  President  was  not  aware  that  he  had  authority  to 
lift  the  embargo  unilaterally.  Accordingly,  he  asked  Senator  Dole  to 
provide  him  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  legal  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

According  to  Senator  Dole,  the  President  was  very  intrigued  by 
the  possibility.  So  it  is  still  in  flux,  but  I  think  it  sends  the  right 
message. 

Mr.  Herman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Surely.  I  don't  have  the  time,  but  Mr.  McCloskey  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  the  gentleman's  time  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  Meyers,  and  then  Mr.  Smith,  and  then  Mr.  Herman. 

Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  find  some  kind  of  a  solution 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  I  have  decided  that  there  are  no 
good  options.  There  are  two  or  three  reasons  that  we  have  been 
given,  in  several  hearings,  why  this  would  be  an  option  that  would 
maybe  cause  more  problems  than  it  would  resolve,  although  it 
would  certainly  create  a  more  level  playing  field. 

One,  if  you  send  in  simple  arms,  it  would  be  one  thing.  Hut  if 
you  send  in  the  kind  of  sophisticated  arms  that  would  be  necessary 
to  truly  level  the  playing  field,  you  would  have  to  send  advisors 
with  them  to  teach  people  how  to  use  these  arms.  And  since  the 
Europeans  are  absolutely  opposed  to  this,  you  know  who  those  ad- 
visors would  be. 

The  second  thing,  the  arms  would  probably  flow  through  Croatia, 
and  if  they  flow  through  Croatia,  probably  some  of  the  arms  would 
stop  in  Croatia.  I  have  been  very  supportive  of  the  Croatians  in 
their  search  for  independence  and  in  their  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves. Hut  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  will  heighten  the  fight- 
ing between  the  Croatians  and  the  Muslims,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  step  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Would  the  gentlelady  yield  to  me  just  at  that  point? 

Mrs.  Meyers.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  third  point  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Oh,  sure. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  The  third  point  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern in  Europe,  and  I  think  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Europeans 
are  so  afraid  of  this,  that  the  arms  would  find  their  wav  to  the  Al- 
banian Muslims  in  Kosovo  and  in  Macedonia,  and  with  the  prob- 
ability of  bringing  in  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  truly  expanding 
this  to  a  major  Halkan  war,  which  would  spread  beyond  that,  I 
would  love  to  level  the  playing  field,  but  not  at  this  cost. 
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I  am  as  disheartened  by  the  carnage  that  we  see  daily  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but 
I  don  t,  I  don't  think  that  this  is  an  option  that  will  help.  I  think 
it  will  not  cause  the  fighting  to  be  contained. 

I  think  it  will  cause  the  fighting  to  expand  and  spread,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  us  tighten  very  strongly  the  sanctions  and  to 
cause  the  border  to  be  closed  between  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  I  don't 
think  this  is  a  good  option,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  save  lives. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Would  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hyde.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  stress  again,  this  is  merely  au- 
thority to  the  President.  The  President  makes  the  determination  as 
to  how,  when,  where  and  what  and  what  kind  of  arms,  and  it  is 
simply  giving  him  flexibility. 

Secondly,  Test  the  State  Department  think  this  is  not  a  legal  ac- 
tivity under  Article  51,  I  would  point  out,  and  I  will  not  mention 
their  names,  although  I  have  them,  because  it  was  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion, but  two  very  senior  members  of  the  State  Department  met 
with  the  committee  2  weeks  ago  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  be- 
lieved there  is  a  legal  basis  for  the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  the  arms  embargo,  and  another  of  Ambassadorial 
rank  added  that  this  is  a  very  serious  question  and  we  can't  close 
the  door  to  the  possibility  of  unilateral  action. 

However,  addressing  my  friend,  Mrs.  Meyers,  frontally  on  the 
problem  of  involvement  of  the  United  States,  I  would  point  out  on 
page  7,  subparagraph  4,  limitation  of  activities.  "Members  of  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  who  perform  defense  or  provide  military  edu- 
cation and  training  outside  the  United  States  under  this  subsection 
may  not  perform  any  duties  of  a  combatant  nature,  including  any 
duties  related  to  training  and  advising  that  may  engage  them  in 
combat  activities." 

So  this  amendment  specifically  addresses  itself  to  them.  Yes,  I 
guess  the  war  could  spread.  There  is  a  peace.  It  is  called  a  peace 
of  the  graveyard.  When  one  side  has  no  way  to  defend  themselves 
and  they  all  get  slaughtered,  that  is  one  kind  of  a  peace,  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  a  peace  that  a  civilization  ought  to  be  proud  of. 

So  I  hope  the  gentlelady  reconsiders  and  says  a  prayer  and  sup- 
ports my  amendment. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  State  Department  wants  to  make  a 
comment.  I  will  entertain  that  at  this  time,  then  I  have  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  on  my  list. 

Ms.  Sherman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  learned  from 
being  on  a  trip  with  Mr.  Hyde,  he  is  an  articulate  and  very  tal- 
ented spokesperson  for  whatever  cause  he  works  for  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  many  we  will  work  with  him  on  together.  This  is  one 
in  which  we  do  have  a  serious  disagreement,  though. 

As  you  all  well  know,  this  has  been  a  very  difficult  and  a  very 
frustrating  situation,  one  in  which  we  have  had  many  consultations 
with  the  Hill,  many  briefings,  many  discussions  and  we  all  struggle 
to  find  the  right  solution  and  the  right  role  for  the  United  States 
of  America  in  what  is  decidedly  a  very  difficult  and  painful  situa- 
tion, so  we  share  that  with  you  absolutely. 

We  agreed  very  early  on  in  close  consultation  with  Congress  that 
we  would  proceed  multilaterally,  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  in  a 
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position  where  America  found  itself  sending  men  and  women  off  to 
combat  in  Bosnia  without  our  alHes  being  with  us  in  that  matter 
because  it  was  a  very  difficult  situation  and  not  one  that  we  want- 
ed to  go  alone.  Many  people  felt  in  Congress,  and  still  do,  that  this 
is  something  that  Europe  must  take  some  responsibility  for  and  we 
are  working  with  them  and  have,  in  fact,  come  together  in  a  joint 
action  program  which  is  now  being  implemented. 

Mr.  Hyde  spoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  legal  basis  for  in  fact 
going  ahead  and  unilaterally  lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  I  would 
like  to  work  through  with  you  as  quickly  as  I  can  what  the  prob- 
lems are  with  that  legal  basis.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  people 
who  may  think  otherwise,  but  I  give  you  our  best  understanding 
of  Article  51  and  what  this  situation  is,  and  if,  in  fact,  we  were  to 
proceed  in  this  matter,  what  kind  of  international  circumstances 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  legally.  And,  they  would  not  be  very 
good. 

It  is  true  that  in  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  Article  51  it  speaks 
to  the  right  to  self-defense,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  entail  an  un- 
restricted right  to  purchase  or  receive  arms  from  the  world  at 
large.  Even  assuming  that  an  arms  embargo  constrains  the  right 
to  self-defense,  the  second  sentence  in  the  article  makes  clear  that 
the  Security  Council  may  take  action  under  Chapter  7  of  the  Char- 
ter which  may  indeed  affect  a  state's  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

When  the  Security  Council  imposes  an  arms  embargo  or  cease- 
fire, such  actions  will  affect  the  right  of  the  state's  self-defense.  Ar- 
ticle 51  rests  on  the  fact  that  mandatory  sanctions  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  five  permanent  members,  including  the  United 
States,  and  thus  reflect  their  judgment  that  the  measures  taken 
are  appropriate  and  necessary. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  Security  Council's  Chapter  7  arms  embargo  on  Bosnia  on  the 
theory  that  Bosnia's  right  of  self-defense  supersedes  the  action,  the 
authoritv  of  the  Security  Council  would  be  severely  undermined. 
We  might  see  other  nations  ignore  Chapter  7  decisions,  such  as 
trade  and  weapons  embargoes  against  Iraq  and  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  other  situations  where  we  would  not  want  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equation  or  would  have  serious  concern. 

So  I  urge  this  committee  to  think  very  hard  before  it  passes  such 
an  action  because  we  may  find  ourselves  making  an  exception  to 
a  multilateral  action  that  we  agn^eed  to  in  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil that  lays  precedent  for  actions  that  we  will  later  deeply  regret. 

And  in  closing,  I  want  to  reaffirm  that  the  Secretary  shares  the 
great  frustration  and  the  great  desire  to  bring  peace.  He  has 
worked  very  hard,  as  has  the  President,  with  our  allies  to  ag^ee  on 
a  joint  action  program  which  does  not,  which  does  not  preclude  any 
option  as  we  move  down  the  road  here,  but  he  is  committed  and 
the  President  is  committed  to  work  with  our  allies  on  this  joint  ac- 
tion program  in  hopes  that  it  will,  in  fact,  bring  peace,  stop  the 
killing,  and  stop  the  spread  of  this  very  terrible  situation. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  ask  Wendy  one  question? 

Chciirman  Hamilton.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Isn't  it  true  though  that  on  December  18th  of  1992 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted  a  Resolution  47/9121  which 
urged  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  exempt  Bosnia  from  the  arms 
embargo  imposed  by  that  body  and  the  United  States  voted  for  that 
resolution.  So  isn't  there  lots  of — is  that  not  true? 

Ms.  Sherman.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Hyde,  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question  and  I  do  not  know,  but  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  find  out  while  this  discussion  proceeds,  what  was  the  impact 
of  that  vote  if  in  fact  it  happened  in  the  way  you  related.  I  oon't 
know  the  answer,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  informed  that  that  is  so,  that  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  voted  to  lift  the  embargo,  strong  support,  and  we  voted 
with  the  embargo  lifting.  The  Security  Council  has  not.  I  will  give 
you  that,  but 

Ms.  Sherman.  Right,  and,  again,  I  think  this  is  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous matter  and  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  here  to  the  committee 
is  how  serious  a  matter  this  is,  how  we  don't  know  fully  what  the 
unintended  consequences  of  taking  such  action  to,  in  essence,  un- 
dermine our  own  vote  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  is,  what  those 
unintended  consequences  mi^ht  be  and  I  would  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  think  very  hard  before  it  takes  such  action. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Ms.  Sherman.  Sure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  administration's  position,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  been  that  their  preferred  course  of  action  would  be  to 
lift  the  embargo,  and  in  the  period  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  arms 
to  the  Bosnian  Muslims,  to  use  air  power  selectively  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  equality  eventually  of  the  forces. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  administration's  position,  both  aspects, 
lifting  the  embargo  and  selective  air  strikes,  are  essential,  ana  that 
if  you  simply  lift  the  embargo,  you  leave  a  gap  of  time  before  the 
Bosnian  Muslims  can  be  armed,  which  will  leave  them  terribly  ex- 
posed to  a  clearly  superior  Serbian  force.  So  by  lifting  the  embargo 
by  itself  it  will  put  the  Bosnian  Muslims  into  far  greater  jeopardy. 
Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Sherman.  I  think  that  is  a  point  very  well  taken,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  amendment  before  us  of  course 
only  lifts  the  embargo;  it  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  lifting 
air  strikes. 

Ms.  Sherman.  Right,  and  in  fact,  therefore,  it  would  not  level  the 
playing  field,  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  would  not  level  the  playing  field,  and  if 
I  have  understood  the  briefings  correctly,  merely  lifting  the  embar- 
go is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  with  respect  to  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims because  you  expose  them  to  clearly  superior  Serbian  power 
during  the  period  when  the  arms  are  flowing  into  Bosnia  and  dur- 
ing the  period  during  which  they  must  be  trained  to  use  those 
arms.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Ms.  Sherman.  You  are  correct.  That  is  a  point  well  taken. 

Also,  Mr.  Hyde,  the  UNGA  vote  calls  on  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coimcil,  as  you  said,  to  lift  the  embargo.  It  was  nonbinding 
and  left  the  decision  to  the  Security  Council.  So  it  was  saying  we 
have  some  concern  about  this  but  we  accede  to  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil,  and  the  Security  Council  had  voted  against  lifting  an  arms  em- 
bargo and  that  is  a  very  different  vote  from  what  we  are  suggesting 
here,  which  is  unilateral  action  in  contraindication  to  what  we  have 
done  multilaterally. 

As  I  said,  I  think  the  other  critical  issue  here,  since  this  is  of 
such  potentially  grave  consequence,  is  what  precedent  we  are  set- 
ting where  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  place  we  do  not  want  to  be. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  inquire  a  little  further  of  Ms. 
Sherman? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  May  I  just  ask? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hyde.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  vote  in 
the  U.N.  was  to  recommend  lifting  the  embargo  and  we  support — 
our  country  voted  for  that. 

Secondly,  the  Ambassador  from  Bosnia  has  asked  us  to  please  lift 
the  embargo.  The  Bosnians  have  asked  us  to  lift  the  embargo;  and 
thirdly,  may  I  inquire,  and  you  may  have  this  information  or  not, 
as  to  whether  the  talking  points  that  you  read  from,  a  legal  analy- 
sis of  Article  51,  if  they  were  cleared  with  the  State  Department 
legal  adviser  or  if  they  come  from  a  lesser  authority? 

Because,  frankly,  it  contradicts  what — and  I  don't  want  to  name 
the  gentleman,  but  a  very  high  member  of  the  State  Department 
told  us  2  weeks  ago,  and  frankly  and  I  would  be  surprised  if  the 
legal  adviser  would  approve  an  analysis  that  deprives  the  Presi- 
dent of  flexibility  to  act  unilaterally. 

Ms.  Sherman.  The  legal  adviser  shares  the  concern  about  our 
undermining  our  vote  on  the  Security  Council  by  taking  this  action. 
He  has  great  concern  about  this. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  I  think  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  very 
important 

Ms.  Sherman.  Well,  certainlv,  Mr.  Hyde,  I  don't  think  that  any- 
one would  disagree — I  think  wnat  we  are  trying  to  talk  about  here 
is  what  consequences  it  has  for  us  as  a  country  trying  to  operate 
in  a  multilateral  world,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  set  of  decisions  to 
make  about  how  to  do  that  and  still  maintain  our  own  options  and 
our  own  independence,  which  is  very  important  to  us  as  a  country. 

But  we  entered  into  an  agreement  in  the  Security  Council  and 
I  just  wanted  to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention,  as  well  as  the 
points  that  the  chairman  makes  about  what  just  lifting  the  arms 
embargo  means  for  Bosnia.  I  just  wanted  people  to  understand  the 
potential  consequences  for  us  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  terribly  important  amendment.  I  think  all  of 
us  recognize  that.  I  also  understand  the  frustration  that  all  of  us 
have  with  respect  to  the  events  in  Bosnia  and  the  very  strong  de- 
sire to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  a  terrible  situation  and  we  want  to  try  to  act  in  a  way  that 
would  be  helpful,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  support 
the  Hyde  amendment  are  acting  from  the  very  best  of  motivations 
because  they  want  to  try  to  be  helpful. 
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I  want  to  make  this  point:  If  the  United  States  acts  unilaterally 
to  lift  the  embargo  and  as  this  amendment  further  provides  up  to 
$200  million  in  American  defense  arms,  we  are,  in  effect,  rejecting 
a  multilateral  approach  to  the  Bosnian  situation. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself  whether  or  not  the  United  States  can 
solve  this  in  a  unilateral  way,  you  have  to  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  act  unilaterally,  in  effect,  reject  United  Nations  actions, 
in  effect,  reject  the  entire  approach  that  the  allies  and  the  Russians 
have  taken  toward  Bosnia  up  to  this  point,  we  have  always  empha- 
sized a  multilateral  approach.  Now  in  this  amendment  you  are 
coming  along,  you  are  making  it  a  unilateral  approach  to  resolving 
the  question  of  Bosnia,  but  you  are  doing  more  than  that.  You  are 
providing  American  arms  to  one  side. 

At  that  point  this  conflict  becomes  an  American  conflict.  It  is  no 
longer  a  British  and  a  French  and  a  European  problem.  It  is  no 
longer  a  Russian  problem.  The  United  States  has  taken  on  the  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Bosnia  unilaterally. 

We  are  making  with  this  amendment  a  commitment.  We  are  tak- 
ing on  a  responsibility  to  do  it  alone.  And  I  think  you  really  want 
to  think  carefully  about  that,  my  friends. 

Mr.  Clinton,  the  President  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  be- 
lieves the  arms  embargo  should  be  lifted  in  conjunction  with  air 
strikes,  not  by  itself,  so  he  is  not  unsympathetic  to  the  idea  that 
you  lift  the  embargo.  Indeed,  he  supports  it  in  the  proper  context, 
which  this  amendment  does  not  have.  But  he  has  also  said  that 
you  must  deal  with  this  problem  multilaterally,  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  European  problem,  and  this  amendment  goes  directly  con- 
trary to  the  administration's  position  with  regard  to  how  you  ap- 
proach this,  problem. 

Now,  I  think  the  gentleman  can  make  strong  arguments  for  lift- 
ing the  embargo.  I  could  make  some  pretty  strong  arguments 
against  them.  All  of  the  briefings  I  have  had  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  intelligence  community  tell  me  that  lifting  the 
embargo  is  not  going  to  achieve  the  kind  of  results  that  you  think. 

The  Croatians  are  going  to  intercept  a  lot  of  these  arms  and  turn 
right  around  and  use  them  on  the  Serbs.  You  are  going  to  increase 
the  level  of  violence,  the  level  of  violence  throughout  the  region, 
and  there  are  other  reasons  that  it  won't  work,  but  I  am  really  not 
overly  concerned  with  that  point,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  just  for  a  couple  of 
comments? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield.  But  let  me  just 
complete  my  statement  by  saying  that  on  the  legal  question  that 
has  been  very  much  argued  here,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  exercising  its  individual  or  collective  self-defense  to 
supply  arms  to  Bosnia  would  not  be  acting  within  the  authority  of 
Article  51,  Article  51  is  the  U.N.  Charter  that  does  provide  that  in- 
dividual states  have  rights  to  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

The  United  States  would  not  be  acting  in  its  self-defense  by  sup- 
plying arms  to  Bosnia,  even  if  the  Bosnian  ability  to  defend  itself 
would  be  strengthened  by  that  action.  And  Article  51  also  states 
that  member  states'  acts  of  self-defense  must  be  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  immediately  and,  I  am  quoting  now:  "Shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security 
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Council  under  the  present  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security." 

Well,  I  suspect  the  lawyers  may  argue  about  this,  but  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  accept  at  this  point  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  is  acting  legally  within  the  U.N.  Charter,  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  know  at  this  point. 

There  is  a  practical  problem  here  as  well,  if  you  lift  the  embargo, 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  the  Croatians.  How  are  you  going  to  do 
it?  How  are  you  going  to  achieve  lifting  the  embargo? 

If  you  put  the  American  defense  equipment  there,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  put  American  trainers  in  so  that  you  can  train  these 
people  to  use  American  arms.  That  means  American  forces  will  be 
on  the  ground  in  Yugoslavia.  Do  you  want  to  do  that? 

I  have  heard  very  few  people  who  favor  lifting  the  embargo  and 
even  the  air  strikes,  say  they  want  to  put  American  combat  forces 
on  the  ground,  but  that  is  the  consequence  of  this  amendment.  If 
you  send  American  equipment  in,  you  have  got  to  send  American 
trainers  in  there  to  train  them  to  use  the  equipment,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  exposed. 

I  am  just  telling  my  friends  to  look  at  this  amendment  with  very, 
very  great  care.  It  is  an  enormously  significant  amendment.  It  is 
a  tremendous  shift  in  the  policy  of  either  the  Bush  administration 
or  the  Clinton  administration,  and  I  think  it  needs  to  be  looked  at 
very  careftilly. 

I  appreciate  the  Members  letting  me  speak  to  this. 

Mr.  Hyde,  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  just  want  to  salute  the 
chairman  for  being  as  generous  as  you  have  been  in  letting  us  talk 
out  this  very  difficult  issue.  And  I  wouldn't  want  anyone  to  leap  in 
the  dark  on  something  like  this.  This  is  a  serious  step. 

But  let  me  just  say  this:  It  has  been  months,  and  months,  and 
months  that  we  have  been  confronted  with  a  failed  policy.  One  of 
the  greatest  disappointments  that  our  country  has  endured  has 
been  watching  Europe  do  nothing.  We  know  the  former  Yugoslavia 
is  primarily  a  European  problem,  but  they  have  taken  no  initiative, 
they  have  done  nothing. 

Now,  we  are  supposed  to  be  leaders  of  the  free  world.  We  end  up 
having  to  organize  posses  all  over  the  globe,  going  to  places  like  So- 
malia, but  no  one  will  do  it  if  we  don't  do  it.  It  is  called  leadership, 
exercising  leadership. 

As  far  as  trainers  in  country,  they  can  be  trained  out  of  country. 
They  don't — we  don't  have  to  go  in  country.  The  Majahaddin  did 

Eretty  well  with  the  weapons  they  got.  They  did  very  well.  They 
eat  a  superpower. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  President  have  authority,  as  he  sees 
fit,  to  send  in  as  best  he  can,  when  he  can,  such  weapons  as  will 
enable  the  Bosnians  to  defend  themselves. 

Yes,  you  can  have  peace  if  one  side  is  wiped  out.  All  we  are  ask- 
ing is  what  the  Bosnians  themselves  have  asked  for,  what  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  has  asked  for,  what  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  sat 
there  and  said  ought  to  be  done,  what  the  President  himself  has 
said  ought  to  be  done;  lift  the  embargo. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Please  don't  quote  the  President  that  way. 
The  President  has  not  said  for  you  to  Hft  the  embargo  only. 

The  President  has  always  said  that  you  lift  the  etnbargo  in  con- 
nection with  limited  air  strikes  and  he  has  tied  the  two  together 
as  being  essential.  You  don't  do  one  without  the  other. 

To  quote  the  President  as  being  in  favor  of  just  lifting  the  embar- 
go, I  think  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  accept  the  amendment  from  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  he  has  always  coupled  that  as  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.N.,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  simply  say  that  he  agrees, 
the  embargo  as  such  works  a  tremendous,  a  lethal  disadvantage  on 
the  Bosnians. 

Now,  we  recognize  and  respect  the  United  Nations  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  we  never  should  subordinate  our  foreign  policy  to  a  Secu- 
rity Council  made  up  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  other 
countries,  whose  own  agenda  in  terms  of  human  rights  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  may  be  quite  different  from  ours.  All  I  want  to 
do  in  this  small  little  step,  not  a  leap  for  mankind,  is  say  to  the 
President,  Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances you  deem  appropriate,  you  have  Congress'  approval 
should  you  want  to  raise  the 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde,  would  you  yield  again? 

The  language  of  your  amendment  says,  and  I  quote:  "If  the  Presi- 
dent shall  terminate  the  United  State's  arms  embargo,"  There  is  no 
discretion  there.  He  must  do  it.  It  is  not  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  Nations  under  your  amendment.  It  is  not  aone  with  any 
consultation  with  the  Congress.  It  is  not  done  with  any  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies.  "You  shall  terminate." 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  emanates  from  Congress,  so  he  hardly  needs  to  con- 
sult with  us;  we  are  the  initiators  of  it.  But  secondly,  the  alter- 
native to  this  is  to  continue  to  do  nothing,  to  continue  to  bemoan 
the  fact  that  Europe  is  wringing  its  hands,  people  are  dying  and 
we  avert  our  eyes. 

This  does  not  involve  a  single  U.S.  troop.  We  don't  have  to  train 
them  in  country  any  more  than  we  did  in  Afghanistan.  But  it  is 
one  small  step,  and  perhaps  toward  a  negotiated  solution,  if  the 
Serbs  know  that  the  Muslims  are  going  to  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Well,  I  think  we  have  kicked  this  around  long  enough. 

Mr.  Berman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  I  can  yield. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  recognize  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hyde  a  question,  because 
I  agree  where  he  is  going  on  policy  and  I  do  think  it  is  important. 
I  can  speculate  about  wnether  air  strikes  are  necessary  to  make 
the  supply  of  arms  effective  or  not.  All  I  know  is  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims and  their  leadership  are  asking  for  the  embargo  to  be  lifted 
and  are  asking  for  arms — and  this  past  week  I  saw  how  effective 
safe  havens  were  for  people  playing  soccer  in  Sarajevo. 

But  my  question  to  Mr.  Hyde  is,  if  you  were  of  the  conclusion 
that  U.S.  unilateral  action  was  a  violation  of  international  law,  and 
our  treaty  obligations  as  people  who  signed  the  initial  U.N.  agree- 
ment would  you  still  advocate  such  action?  Because  the  weight  of 
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opinion,  and  good  opinion,  and  independent  and  neutral  opinion, 
and  opinion  that  wasn't  tied-up  in  our  results  kind  of  thinking,  con- 
cluded that  Article  51,  in  fact,  was  not  an  escape  clause  from  the 
applications  of  the  Security  Council  sanction.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  not  want  the  General  Assembly  to  be  able  to 
override  Security  Council  actions  as  a  general  rule.  But  if  you  con- 
cluded that  Article  51  was  not  a  basis  for  unilateral  action,  would 
you  still  think  we  should  unilaterally  break  the  embargo,  even  if, 
as  you  concluded,  it  was  a  violation  of  international  law 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  be  less  enthusiastic,  because  I  do  believe  in 
the  rule  of  law,  I  do  believe  we  are  a  member  of  the  U.N.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  have  certain  obligations,  but  I  also  believe  in  the  words 
of  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  also  believe  in  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense. 

I  know  the  Bosnians  have  asked  for  help.  They  are  defenseless, 
they  are  disempowered,  they  are  dying,  and  Europe  looks  the  other 
way. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  trust  the  Security  Council  for  our  survival.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  wouldn't  want  to  trust  the  Security  Council 
for  the  survival  of  Israel  or  any  other  country. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Woula  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Berman.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  statement  was  made  a  moment  ago 
that  the  alternative  to  the  Hyde  amendment  is  to  do  nothing.  Now, 
I  can  appreciate  that  statement  because  of  this  deep  level  of  frus- 
tration that  all  of  us  have  with  the  circumstances  there,  and  much 
of  what  Mr.  Hyde  has  said  I  ag^ee  with. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that  the  U.N.  has  now  acted.  They  have 
created  the  safe  havens.  They  have  created  the  enforcement  power 
to  use  air  power  to  defend  those  safe  havens,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  linking  the  safe  haven  concept  with  the  European 
Community,  United  Nations  peace  process,  which  calls  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  sanctions  and  eventually  rolling  back  of  Serbian 
aggression. 

May  I  also  point  out  here  that  the  Bosnian  Muslims,  for  whom 
everybody  is  speaking,  have  agreed  to  all  of  this  as  of  yesterday. 
They  are  saying  that  we  support  what  is  happening.  The  U.N. 
plan,  the  safe  haven  plan,  and  the  peace  process,  if  they  accept  it, 
why  can't  we  accept  it? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  just  comment  on  that,  yes,  we 
are  moving — that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only  today  the 
Ambassador  spoke  to  my  staff  and  said  they  would  certainly  love 
to  have  the  embargo  lifted,  and  not  to  make  too  fine  a  point  on  the 
legalities  of  what  we  are  talking  about  because  this  isn't  a  court- 
room, but  in  1971  Congress  passed  the  Byrd  amendment  which  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  violate  an  U.N.  mandatory  embargo  of 
Rhodesia.  That  law  was  upheld  in  the  case  of  Diggs  versus  Shultz. 

So  there  have  been  times  we  haven't  let  the  Security  Council  dic- 
tate the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  This  is  merely  a  small — not 
a  small,  I  shouldn't  say  that.  This  is  a  substantial  grant  of  author- 
ity, but  it  gives  it  to  the  President  when  it  comes  to  putting  weap- 
ons in  there,  what  kind.  Otherwise,  it  is  simply  psychologfical  war- 
fare. 
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Mr.  Berman.  To  reclaim  my  time,  I  am  not  comforted  by  the  no- 
tion that  the  citation  of  the  example  of  the  appropriateness  of 
breaking  international  law  was  to  break  the  embargo  on  Rhodesia, 
but  I  still  think  you  have  to  deal  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  im- 
plications of  what  the  law  is  here.  You  can  sav  we  are  just  Con- 
gress, except  you  are  also  the  person  who  doesn  t  like  those  overac- 
tive legislating  courts  because  we  want  to  have  judicial  restraint. 
We  want  the  Congress  to  make  informed  decisions  based  on  legal 
judgments  and  then  expect  the  courts  to  restrain  themselves  from 
legislating. 

This  is  a  real  tough  one  you  have  given  us,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Appreciate  your  support. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  let  me  try  to  get  us  back  on  track 
here.  Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  comment,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
tos. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much.  First  let  me  say  I  strongly 
support  Mr.  Hyde's  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
think  it  will  help  in  this  where  there  are  very  few  good  choices,  if 
any.  I  think  this  will  help  move  toward  a  diplomatic  resolution  if 
the  arms  embargo  is  lifted. 

Just  let  me  remind  Members  that  almost  all  of  the  militaiy 
might  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Serbs,  all 
six  of  the  former  republics  and  the  independent  autonomous  re- 
gions of  Kosovo,  all 

Mr.  Hyde,  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Smith.  Be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  with  unanimous  consent 
to  change  the  word  "shall"  on  line  20,  page  5,  where  it  savs  the 
President  shaill  terminate  the  U.S.  arms  embargo,  the  word  'shall" 
to  "may".  So  it  is  not  mandatory. 

It  is  simply  the  grant  of  authority  to  the  President.  He  may  ter- 
minate the  United  State's  arms  embargo  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
That  softens  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  gentleman  accept  language  in 
there  that  the  President  may  pursue  through  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  a  termination  of  the  embargo? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Oh,  no.  He  can  do  that  already.  That  destroys  my  Ar- 
ticle 51  argument,  but  if  we  make  it  may,  if  we  make  it  may,  it 
is  simply 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  change  in  his  amendment  is  made. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  make  the  point  that  the  military  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Serbs  and  when  the  aggression  began, 
most  people  wanted  to  treat  all  of  the  various  republics 
evenhandedly.  There  was  a  sense  that,  well,  they  are  independent 
republics,  it  is  an  ethnic  conflict  and  we  need  to  deal  with  them 
with  an  evenhanded  approach. 

I  saw  3  months  into  the  war  when  Frank  Wolf  and  I  went  over 
to  Vukovar,  we  got  into  Vukovar  and  that  city  was  under  siege  sur- 
rounded by  tanks  and  artillery,  MiGs  were  flying  overhead,  that 
the  Croats  had  nothing  to — comparable,  nothing  to  defend  them- 
selves with,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  several  months,  that 
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city  fell,  other  cities  fell.  Dubrovnik  was  leveled  and  many  other 
cities  throughout  Croatia. 

When  greater  Serbia  was  established  in  that  part  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  they  trained  their  guns  on  Bosnia.  That  same  identical 
type  of  process  began  of  laying  siege  to  cities  and  towns,  ethnic 
cleansing,  that  offensive  genocidal  activity  that  has  been  engaged 
in  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  by  the  Serbs,  and  we  have  the  mess 
that  we  have  inherited  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  there  be  order  in  the  committee? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let's  have  order  here,  please. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  arms  embargo  was  placed  again 
in  a  wrong  handed  way  that  tried  to  treat  all  of  the  various  parties 
equally.  Last  year,  very  early  last  year,  many  of  us  met  with 
Silajdzic,  the  foreign  minister  of  Bosnia,  and  he  was  incredulous 
that  the  West  and  the  United  States  could  impose  upon  Bosnia, 
which  had  prepared  for  peace  and  now  is  facing  war,  an  arms  em- 
bargo. 

They  had  no  way  to  defend  themselves.  The  West  was  unwilling, 
perhaps  unable,  but  certainly  unwilling  to  come  to  their  aid,  allow 
at  least  that  country  made  up  of  primarily  Muslims,  to  defend 
themselves.  The  situation  as  we  inherited  it  today  and  candidate 
Clinton,  and  I  supported  him  on  this  when  he  was  a  candidate  and 
early  on  in  this  session,  the  103rd  Congress,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Hover,  and  I  put  in  legislation  on  the  House  side,  members  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  members  on  the  Senate  side.  Senator 
DiConcini  put  it  in,  asking  that  this  arms  embargo  be  lifted. 

I  agree  with  lifting  and  striking  as  well,  having  the  two-pronged 
policy,  but  it  need  not  proceed  just — ^if  we  don't  have  the  air 
strikes,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  we  can't  lift  the  arms  embargo. 
President  Izetbegovic,  Foreign  Minister  Silajdzic  and  many  others 
make  the  point,  allow  us  to  defend  ourselves,  whether  or  not  you 
provide  the  air  power  support  that  the  President  has  talked  about. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  important  piece  of  legislation  which 
now  has  been  corrected  or  at  least  modified  with  the  "may"  lan- 
guage proceed,  because  I  think  we  need  to  get  this  back  on  a  faster 
track  than  it  is,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  proposal  of  my  good  friend  from  Illinois.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  for  a  period  of  almost  half  a 
century,  NATO  deterred  the  mighty  Soviet  Union  from  military  ag- 
gression and  had  NATO  followed  the  advice  that  many  of  us  offer 
publicly  and  privately,  a  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO  would 
have  prevented  this  entire  nightmare  that  we  have  witnessed. 

I  agree  that  this  is  primarily  an  European  problem,  but  when  it 
became  obvious  that  the  spineless  performance  of  the  European 
great  powers  left  the  Bush  administration  no  alternative  but  to  do 
exactly  what  it  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  organize  international 
collective  action,  that  failure  juxtaposes  the  success  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  with  the  failure  of  Bosnia. 
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What  differentiates  those  two  situations  is  that  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  we  organized  collective  response  and  in  Bosnia — Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  is  not  in  order. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  To  be  heard,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  great  difference  between  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
and  the  Bosnian  crisis  is  the  one — ^the  United  States,  the  one  re- 
maining superpower,  chose  to  lead,  and  in  the  case  of  Bosnia,  we 
chose  not  to  lead. 

Now,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Clinton  administration,  I  think  one 
must  say  that  by  January  20th  of  1993,  there  were  no  good  solu- 
tions. The  bulk  of  the  s^gression  was  behind  us,  the  bulk  of  the 
mass  rapes  were  behind  us.  About  150,000  innocent  people  are 
dead,  about  1.4  million  people  have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
probably  never  to  return. 

It  will  take  generations  to  attempt  to  restore  the  fabric  of  what 
was  once  a  vibrant  multiethnic,  multilingual,  multicultural, 
multireligious  society. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  re- 
claim a  small  portion  of  our  conscience,  because  when  the  history 
books  will  be  written  of  these  years  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
year  2050,  this  period  and  this  failure,  this  chamber-like  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  West  will  be  one  of  the  dark  pages  of  the 
1990's. 

This  move  gives  us  the  first  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  my  colleagues  need  to  imderstand, 
that  while  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  discussion  about 
Bosnia  and  the  war  in  Bosnia  and  what  we  should  do,  we  have  not 
yet  voted  on  this  issue  once. 

This  is  the  first  time,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  giving  us  this  chance.  This  is  the  first  time  for  us  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  process.  If  we 
succeed  in  committee,  as  I  hope  we  do,  it  will  go  to  the  floor  and 
if  we  succeed  on  the  floor,  it  will  go  to  the  Senate,  which  will  work 
its  way,  and  the  President  will  have  every  opportunity  to  veto  this 
legislation  should  he  so  desire. 

But  I  think  it  is  unconscionable  to  perpetuate  the  situation 
whereby  the  victim  is  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  aggressor 
in  terms  of  access  to  arms.  The  Bosnians  are  not  asking  us  to  fight 
their  wars.  They  are  asking  for  a  tiny,  a  modicum  of  leveling  of  the 
playing  field.  No  one  relishes  the  notion  of  sending  armaments  to 
any  part  of  the  world. 

We  all  want  peace,  we  all  want  disarmament,  we  all  want  arms 
control.  But  I  think  it  is  the  ultimate  of  hypocrisy  to  claim,  at  a 
time  when  the  Serbian  forces  are  loaded  with  the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  almost  imlimited  quantities,  that  somehow  it  is 
immoral  to  provide  the  group  ag^essed  against  with  some  modi- 
cum of  opportunity  of  fighting  back. 

I  would  like  to  also  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  that  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Hyde  is  very  much  in  line  with  what  the  Secretary^ 
of  State  attempted  to  sell  unsuccessfully  to  our  European  col- 
leagues. That  proposal  had  two  features:  The  lifting  of  the  embar- 
go, which  this  amendment  is  all  about,  and  air  strikes. 

For  reasons  that  are  not  his  own  fault,  the  Secretary  of  State 
failed.  So  our  policy  shifted  and  our  policy  has  now  been  reduced 
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to  this  pathetic  attempt  to  claim  on  paper  safe  havens.  We  have 
seen  how  safe  these  havens  are.  A  pick-up  soccer  game  resulted  in 
scores  of  dead  and  injured.  The  nightly  supply  of  dead  in  Sarajevo's 
hospitals  is  increasing,  as  is  the  case  in  these  other  authentic  little 
areas. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  government  of  Bosnia 
Herzegovina,  which  is  a  legitimate  government  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations,  has  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  pathetic  formula 
because  it  has  no  other  option.  That  does  not  mesm  it  wouldn't  like 
to  have  other  options.  That  does  not  mean  it  doesn't  ask  for  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo.  That  does  not  mean  it  wouldn't  prefer  to  see 
the  Vance/Owen  plan  implemented. 

We  are  for  the  first  time  in  this  whole  crisis  in  this  committee 
are  called  upon  to  vote.  That  vote  will  be  on  our  conscience  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Cheur  has  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son,  Mr.  Rohrabacher  and  Ms.  McKinney.  I  might  just  say  that, 
Mr,  Burton,  it  is  pretty  obvious  how  this  vote  is  going  to  go. 

And  I  am  quite  prepared  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  at  this  moment  if 
Members  would  like  to  speak,  then  they  are  certainly  entitled  to 
do  that.  I  don't  want  to  shut  them  off  but  neither  I  do  want  to  ex- 
tend the  debate  unnecessarily. 

Is  it  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  we  vote  or  does  someone 
want  to  speak? 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  I  want  to  make  one  brief 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter  is  first. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  have  intervened  on  other 
Member's  time  as  well  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  time  here. 
I  will  be  brief  but  I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
forei^  policy  issues  of  certainly  the  decade. 

It  IS  about  time  that  some  entity  in  this  Congress  got  around  to 
discussing  and  debating  this  important  issue.  I  think  this  issue  de- 
serves the  time  that  we  are  giving  it,  plus  other  time  that  we  ought 
to  be  giving  to  it.  Just  to  make  sure  we  understand  where  we  are, 
so  the  American  people  aren't  quite  disappointed,  so  the  founding 
fathers  aren't  quite  disappointed,  the  United  States  has  the  ability 
under  any  legal  construction  to  unilaterally  lift  the  arms  embargo 
regardless  of  the  arms  embargo  action  taken  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations.  The  representative  for  the  administration 
eventually  came  to  say  that  directly,  but  pointed  out  to  us  properly 
the  consequences  that  might  follow  from  the  United  States  taking 
that  unilateral  action. 

Let's  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have  that  ability  to  act.  I  think 
there  have  been  many  mistakes  made  along  the  way  by  a  great 
many  countries  and  political  figures  and  by  international  organiza- 
tions. But,  clearly,  in  retrospect  one  of  those  important  errors  was 
the  imposition  of  the  arms  embargo  because  it  was  a  one-sided 
arms  embargo.  In  effect,  it  applied  only  to  the  Bosnian  government. 

The  Serbs  had  plenty  of  arms  from  the  Yugoslavian  Army.  The 
Croatians  also  managed  to  have  sufficient  arms  and  are  acquiring 
more  arms  as  we  speak,  but  what  has  happened  of  course  is  that 
the  Bosnian  Muslims,  the  government  of  Bosnia,  their  forces  have 
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almost  no  heavy  weaponry.  They  have  no  artillery,  they  have  no  ar- 
moredpersonnel  vehicles,  they  have  no  tanks.  That  is  practically 
true.  Tne  Bosnian  Muslims  have  a  minuscule  amount.  They  have 
no  ability  to  defend  themselves. 

Now,  there  are  consequences  which  will  flow  from  lifting  the 
arms  embargo.  There  are  many  questions.  Will,  in  fact,  the  Serbian 
forces  and  perhaps  the  Croatians  accelerate  their  military  action? 
Who  will  provide  the  arms?  Who  will  pay  for  the  arms?  How  will 
they  be  delivered?  Will  the  Croatians  take  a  cutoff  the  top?  Who 
will  train  the  people? 

All  of  those  questions  accrue.  But  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  comes  down  to  the  bottom  line.  It  is  morally  indefensible  for  the 
United  States  to  stop  arms  from  flowing  to  the  Bosnians  who  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  protect  themselves  against  the  dramatic  im- 
balance in  force  that  exists  today.  That  is  what  the  bottom  line  is. 

If  we  don't  take  this  action,  or  give  the  President  the  opportimity 
to  take  the  action,  not  knowing  what  the  full  consequences  are,  we 
are  being  placed  in  a  morally  indefensible  position.  Therefore,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  important  that  once  we  open  this 
subject  for  debate,  and  it  should  have  been  opened  long  ago,  the 
proper  step  is  to  vote  for  this  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  just  take  one  brief 
moment  to  say  that  we  had  an  amendment  before  the  committee 
just  a  short  time  ago  dealing  with  Kashmir  and  Punjab,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  this  is  not  been  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers 
around  the  world  because  there  has  been  a  veil,  a  secrecy  around 
those  countries  put  there  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  prob- 
lems in  Punjdb  and  Kashmir  are  no  less  severe  than  the  ones  we 
are  talking  about  in  Bosnia. 

The  only  difference  is  you  can't  get  a  T.V.  camera  in  there  to 
take  pictures  of  the  atrocities  that  are  taking  place.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  this  committee,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  pictures 
of  people  being  disemboweled,  tortured  and  all  the  horrible  things 
that  are  going  on  in  Bosnia  if  you  will  just  look  at  them  because 
it  is  happening.  And  it  seems  to  me  unseemly  that  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  one  part  of  the  world  where  horrible  atrocities  are  taking 
place  and  we  ignore  another  one  completely  and  let  those  people 
go  on  suffering. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  any  further  discussion? 

Ms.  McKinney. 

Ms.  McKinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  state  my  con- 
cerns that  I  have  and,  one,  that  I  don't  know  where  the  figure  of 
$200  million  comes  from,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  that  would 
make  any 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  in  the  amendment. 

Ms.  McKinney.  I  know.  That  is  what  I  mean.  How  was  it  arrived 
at? 

Mr.  Hyde.  A  moderate  limit.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  in  the  millions, 
just  a  moderate — it  is  arbitrary,  but  it  is  just  not  a  lot. 

Ms.  McKinney.  Just  as  I  suspected.  And  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  limited  involvement  that  is  called  for  here  in  this  amend- 
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ment,  and  I  can  recall  that  the  last  time  we  engaged  in  incremen- 
tal decisions  and  limited  involvements,  it  was  the  morass  of  Viet- 
nam, and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  are  not  about  to  go  down 
that  path  again. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Lantos.  Will  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lantos.  As  always,  I  admire  her  intellect  and  her  anal3i;ical 
capability  and  this  is  no  exception.  But  let  me  say  with  all  due  re- 
spect that  each  of  these  historical  situations  is  a  unique  historical 
situation.  There  are  parallels  always  to  Vietnam,  but  there  are  also 
parallels  to  Munich,  and  we  always  choose  to  take  from  the  histori- 
cal repertoire  the  particular  historical  example  that  fortifies  our  ar- 
gument. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  Vietnam  quagmire,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  is  Munich.  It  is  a  relatively  contained,  Balkan  war  where 
so  far  the  West  has  behaved  with  unconscionable  indifference,  and 
what  this  amendment,  this  proposal  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  recap- 
ture at  this  admittedly  late  stage  some  modicum  of  integrity  for  the 
Western  position. 

I  thank  the  lady  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  will  be  very  brief  The  policy  in  the  Balkans 
is  reflected  in  the  moral  bankruptcy  in  terms  of  a  policy  of  two  ad- 
ministrations. So  it  is  bipartisan  moral  bankruptcy  in  the  Balkans 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  arguments  being  presented  today, 
one  of  them  is  if  we  lift  the  arms  embargo,  we  are  going  to  have 
more  violence  and  more  killing  in  the  Balkans.  That  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

What  is  happening  now  and  the  reason  we  have  had  so  much 
carnage  and  near  genocide  going  on  in  the  Balkans  is  one  side  has 
tanks  and  artillery,  the  other  side  does  not,  the  people  committing 
these  acts  of  genocide  are  cowards.  If  they  had  to  face  someone  on 
an  equal  footing,  they  would  not  commit  the  aggression  and  would 
not  be  committing  the  murders  that  they  are.  We  should  have 
ended  this  embargo  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  fully  support  Mr.  Hyde. 

VOTE  ON  THE  HYDE  AMENDMENT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Hyde  amendment. 

All  these  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

Mr.  Lantos.  On  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Clerk,  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Torricelli. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Aye. 
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Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  this  Mr.  Hyde's  amend- 
ment as  amended? 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Engel. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Schumer. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Borski.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Payne. 
Mr.  Payne.  If  you  could  come  back. 
The  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Andrews.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Menendez. 
Mr.  Menendez.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  McKinney. 
Ms.  McKinney.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Cantwell. 
Ms.  Cantwell.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Hastings.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Fingerhut. 
Mr.  Fingerhut.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Deutsch. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Wynn. 
Mr.  Wynn.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Edwards. 
Mr.  Edwards.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 
The  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ooodling. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Leach. 
Mr.  Leach.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Roth.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Snowe. 
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Ms.  Snowe.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr,  Bereuter.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  No. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  there  any  other  votes  to  be  cast?  The 
Clerk  will  announce  the  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote,  24  ayes  and  15 
nays. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. 

BEREUTER  AMENDMENT  ON  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairmgm,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk.  I  ask  the  amendment  be  read. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  to  the  committee  print  Part 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  report  in  fiill. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter  follows:] 

Amendment  to  the  CoMMnrEE  Print— Print  II  Offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter 

Page  48,  line  18,  after  the  quotation  marks  insert  "(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  RETAIN  IN- 
TEREST.— ";  page  49,  line  8,  strike  the  closing  quotation  marks;  and  after  line  8,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Endowments.— Any  grant  agreement  entered  into  after,  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  to  establish  an  endowment  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (aXD  shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  the  grant  proceeds  shall  be  maintained  in  a  separate  account; 
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"(2)  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  may  terminate 
at  any  time,  in  its  sole  discretion,  the  endowment  and  recover  endowment  prin- 
cipal equal  to  the  amount  of  such  grant;  and 

"(3)  unless  the  authority  described  in  paragraph  (2)  has  been  exercised,  not 
later  than  20  years  after  tne  date  of  such  grant — 
"(A)  the  endowment  shall  be  terminated,  and 

"(B)  all  funds  in  the  endowment  and  all  interest  earned  as  a  result  of  the 
endowment  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  assistance  was 
provided,  or  returned  to  the  government  oi  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Bereuter  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr,  Bereuter,  would  you  suspend  just  a 
moment.  I  want  to  advise  Members  that  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
three  amendments  remaining,  one  of  which  we  will  handle  very 
quickly,  but  one  of  which  is  Mr.  Bereuter's  so  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  end  here. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  thank  you.  You  are  recognized. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

My  amendment  is  prompted  by  a  concern  that  we  are  capitaliz- 
ing endowments,  and  that  once  we  capitalize  an  endowment,  we 
may,  unless  our  authority  is  carefully  worded,  lose  all  control  over 
how  those  funds  are  expended,  and  I  believe  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  sees  the  allocation  of  their  funds  through  the  foreign 
aid  program,  they  expect  us  to  conduct  oversight. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  several  things  can  happen.  One,  we  lose  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  oversight  and  we  lose  it  in  perpetuity. 
It  is  possible  that  the  funds  that  we  put  into  endowments  go  on 
and  on  and  perhaps  are  misused  and  not  used  at  all  for  things  that 
the  American  people  might  agree  with. 

Secondly,  if  this  capitalization  of  endowment  funds  to  govern- 
mental organizations  or  governments,  nongovernmental  or  other 
kinds  of  entities  is  overused.  Congress  really  loses  some  ability  to 
influence  policy,  foreign  policy.  So  1  would  hope  and  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  we  need  to  watch  the  evolution  of  the  use  of  capital- 
ization of  endowment  funds. 

But  I  have  been  able  to  work  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  partial  solution  to  the  concerns  that  I  have,  and  what 
I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  enshrine  some  of  the  criteria  that  they 
are  applying  administratively,  but  only  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. We  are  not  sure  of  the  implications  of  taking  it  to  endow- 
ments that  might  be  created  beyond  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

So  what  this  amendment  will  do  is  to  provide  that  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  any  endowments  going  to  nongovernmental  organizations  be 
separable,  identifiable  and  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn  at  any 
time  that  the  agency  involved  in  oversight,  executive  branch,  feels 
that  they  are  being  misused.  They  can  do  that,  they  assure  me,  by 
the  use  of  U.S.  Governmental  instruments.  So  they  will  have  that 
authority  under  this  amendment  as  they  do  in  the  criteria  they  are 
now  applying  to  terminate  this  endowment  and  ask  for  the  return 
of  the  capital  which  is  identifiable  and  retrievable. 

Secondly,  that  the  endowment  shall  be  terminated  after  the  com- 
pletion— or  terminated  no  later  than  20  years,  either  expended  for 
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the  purposes  for  which  the  endowment  is  created  or  returned  to  the 
U.S.  (Government,  the  residue  being  returned  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  think  that  it  attempts  to  give  us  directly  and  especially  indi- 
rectly through  the  executive  branch  some  oversight  of  how  the 
funds  for  these  endowed  organizations  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  pointing  out  some  important  aspects  of  the  environmental  trust 
fund  and  I  think  he  has  raised  some  good  issues. 

I  was  pleased  he  was  able  to  work  it  out  with  the  Majority,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  this  measure,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  would  say 
that  while  the  initial  concern  was  about  environmental  trust  funds, 
this  amendment  is  written  to  apply  to  all  trust  funds  prospectively 
for  any  purpose  going  to  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oejdenson. 

Mr.  Oejdenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  always,  Mr.  Bereuter  is  a 
very  tough  individual  to  deal  with  but  it  is  never  unpleasant.  Even 
I  have  to  admit  that  he  may  have  improved  the  product  somewhat. 
I  would  be  happy  to  accept  his  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  both 
Mr.  Oejdenson  and  Mr.  Bereuter  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
worked  on  this.  I  think  they  made  a  constructive  contribution  to 
the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment.  All  in  favor  say  aye.  Those 
opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it.  The  amendment  is  adopted. 

rohrabacher  amendment  on  corporation  contracts 

Mr.  Torricelli,  let's  go  to  Mr.  Rohrabacher  with  his  amendment. 
Mr.  Rohrabacher.  The  Clerk,  if  you  will  hold  for  just  a  moment. 
The  Clerk  will  distribute  the  amendment  and  the  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  at  an 
appropriate  place,  insert  the  following:  Reduction  in  allocation  of 
assistance  to  countries  that  contain  government  corporations  that 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
and  open  for  amendment.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Rohrabacher  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher  follows:] 

AME>fDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROHRABACHER 

At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  .  REDUCTION  IN  ALLOCATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUN- 
TRIES THAT  CONTAIN  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS  THAT 
enter  INTO  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
shall  reduce  the  amount  of  assistance  allocated  to  any  country  in  a  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  a  United  States  contract  to  a  corporation 
owned,  controlled,  or  subsidized  by  the  government  of  such  country. 

(b)  Definitigns. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  following  definitions  apply: 
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(1)  Assistance. — The  term  "a88istance"mean8  assistance  provided  pursu- 
ant to  any  foreigpo  assistance  appropriations  Act. 

(2)  United  States  contract.— The  term  "United  States  contract"  means 
a  contract  entered  into  with  the  United  States. 

(c)  Effective  Date. — Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  even  the  playing  field  for  American  companies  and  American 
workers  to  prevent  them  fi^om  having  to  compete  against  their  own 
tax  dollars  even  to  see  their  tax  dollars  being  used  to  subsidize 
their  competition,  putting  them  out  of  work. 

Many  workers  in  my  area  of  California  have  lost  their  jobs  when 
foreign  firms  subsidized  by  their  government  underbia  them  in 
competition  for  U.S.  Grovemment  contracts.  At  least  that  is  the  way 
it  seems  and  it  deserves  to  be  looked  into.  This  wouldn't  be  a  prob- 
lem if  those  same  governments  didn't  receive  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

So  the  situation  is  that.  Americans  pay  their  tax  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize someone  else  to  take  their  jobs.  ITiis  situation  I  fear  is  not 
only  limited  to  California,  and  we  may  have  put  looked  the  other 
way  during  the  cold  war,  but  defense  and  aerospace  jobs  are  too 
scarce  now  to  continue  to  pay  foreign  governments  to  put  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work.  These  State-owned  companies  should  be 
privatized  if  they  want  to  compete  for  American  Government  con- 
tracts. 

To  prevent  these  government-owned  companies  from  taking 
American  jobs,  we  should  reduce  foreign  aid  to  such  countries  by 
the  exact  amount  of  any  contract  signed  between  a  subsidized  for- 
eign company  and  a  U.S.  Government  agency  or  department. 

There  is  the  argument  that  if  we  want  to  encourage  business  in 
those  countries  that  are  receiving  foreign  assistance,  that  com- 
merce is  in  fact  the  best  kind  of  foreign  £iid  we  are  told.  Well,  this 
is  not  so  if  the  result  is  to  make  specific  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  specific  workers  pay  for  America's  development  strategy 
in  other  countries  with  their  own  jobs  and  their  own  corporate 
well-being. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  money  is  fungible.  Countries  receiving 
our  foreign  aid  should  not  be  using  it  to  subsidize  business  enter- 
prises which  then  compete  with  American  companies  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  That  is  the  principle. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  amendment  is  set  down  that  prin- 
ciple and  then  we  can  find  out  if  there  are  companies  and  corpora- 
tions and  governments  violating  this  concept. 

To  do  otherwise  and  to  continue  to  allow  foreign  governments 
that  are  receiving  foreign  aid  to  subsidize  businesses  in  competition 
with  their  own  companies  is  unfair  to  our  own  citizens,  unfair  to 
our  own  companies,  and  during  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  is 
unfair  to  our  people  as  a  whole. 

My  amendment  would  help  correct  the  situation,  would  focus 
people's  attention  on  it,  and  perhaps  make  things  better  for  some 
people  in  these  hard  times  in  California. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  May  we  have  the  State  Department  com- 
ment on  this  amendment?  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can  comment 
on  it? 
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Ms.  Sherman.  We  appreciate  some  of  the  concerns  that  Mr. 
Rohrabacher  has  presented  to  the  committee.  Nonetheless,  our  con- 
cern is  that  it  is  not  clear  what  the  consequences  of  this  would  be. 
This  is  basically  any  contract  that  we  have  with  any  government, 
with  anv  company,  and  any  corporation  owned,  controlled  or  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  of  such  country,  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  know  what  that  means,  who  is  involved,  what  the  con- 
sequences of  such  would  be,  and  it  leaves  it  quite  open-ended,  and 
quite  sweeping,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  who  this  is  and  how  it 
gets  enforced,  or  what  its  implications  are,  and  I  think  it  would 
make  it  very  hard  to  do  business  as  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes.  Madam  Secretary,  if  a  company  partly  or  com- 
pletely controlled  by  a  foreign  government  is  providing  a  technology 
or  a  product  that  is  otherwise  not  available  to  us,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  our  defense,  I  read  this  language  as  if  the  United  States 
decides  to  procure  that  technology,  unavailable  to  it  from  any  U.S. 
company,  it  must — this  amendment  forces  aid  to  that  government 
to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  that  contract? 

Ms.  Sherman.  That  is  indeed  how  this  appears  to  be  read,  yes. 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  I  think  this  amendment  is  far  too  sweeping 
and  totally  contrary  to  a  provision  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  al- 
lows $40  million  of  offshore  procurement.  This  amendment  is  not 
tailored  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
that  said  if  there  was  no  American  competitor  that  it  was  not  ap- 
plicable. This  is  to  protect  American  companies  that  are  being  un- 
derbid by  companies  that  are  being  subsidized  by  our  own  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Lay  that  down  in  principle  and  then  let,  you  know,  let  the  State 
Department  and  the  lawyers  figure  out  who  is  in  violation,  but  let's 
set  down  the  law. 

Mr.  Berman.  One  could  keep  going  through  this  finding — what 
if  it  is  a  government-backed,  foreign  corporation  that  is  doing  its 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  company  that  is 
losing  the  contract  is  doing  its  manufacturing  abroad? 

This  gentleman's  amendment  would  penalize  the  company  doing 
the  work  in  the  United  States  but  exempt  the  corporate  ownership 
of  a  company  in  United  States  that  does  the  work  abroad.  All  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  as  one  thinks  about  it,  one  can 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  My  office  is  working 
on  just  such  a  case  where  an  American  company  that  actually  man- 
ufactures overseas  is  taking  a  bid  away  from  a  foreign  company 
that  manufactures  in  my  district.  So  it  is  a  very  complicated  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  hold  his  amendment  and 
maybe  something  could  be  worked  out  with  the  administration  and 
those  of  us  that  obviously  share  the  same  concerns  that  wouldn't 
end  up  exploding  on  us.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  ownership  alone 
to  be  the  issue;  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  workers  are  that 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  If  I  might  answer  a  few  of  these  problems. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  do  not  believe,  and  we  can  play  reality 
games  all  we  want.  Yes,  reality  is  very  complicated,  thus,  let's  not 
do  anything.  I  mean  that  is  what  we  are  basically  hearing  here, 
and  I  can — what  I  am  talking  about  is  setting  down  a  fundamental 
principle  in  law,  and  perhaps  the  corporation  that  Mr.  Gejdenson 
is  talking  about,  I  mean  that  example,  with  all  due  respect,  is  irrel- 
evant unless  that  corporation  is  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  receiving  foreign  aid. 

The  principle  should  be  that  we  don't  give  money  to  governments 
who  turn  around  and  subsidize  corporations  who  throw  our  people 
out  of  work.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about  that.  Let's  set 
down  that  principle  in  law.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  setting 
down  a  principle,  even  though  the  application,  yes,  might  be  com- 
plicated. But  that  is  no  excuse  for  straying  away  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  set  down  these  principles  so  that  our  corporations  and 
our  people  don't  find  themselves  put  out  of  business  with  their  own 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  think  the  gentleman's  earnest  in  his  desire 
and  I  think  we  all  share  it.  I  just  think  it  is  very  dangerous,  and 
the  fact  that,  yes,  this  is  a  complicated  world  has  to  be  addressed. 

You  know,  at  one  point  it  was  easier  to  publicize  that  the  world 
was  flat.  It  was  much  more  difficult  for  people  to  try  to  explain  the 
curvature  of  the  globe.  The  reality  was  that  saying  the  world  was 
flat  wasn't  going  to  fix  it. 

Sajdng  that  there  is  a  simple  solution  to  the  very  complex  inter- 
relationships of  various  governments  and  various  American  cor- 
porations and  then  setting  it  aside  saying,  "Gee,  I  would  like  to 
solve  it,"  doesn't  address  the  issue. 

If  we  have  some  time  here,  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
sit  down  and  I  think  we  can  work  something  out. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  I  think  the  feeling  of 
several  of  us  here  is  that  your  principle  may  be  a  good  one,  but  we 
just  don't  understand  the  impact  of  the  amendment  and  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  various  countries  and  various  corporations. 

So  I  want  to  indicate  to  you,  I  am  quite  willing  to  pursue  it  with 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to  support  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  am  very  willing  to  put  everybody  on 
record  in  this  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  they  believe  that  for- 
eign governments  subsidized  by  our  dollars  should  subsidize  our 
people  out  of  their  jobs,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  put  everybody  on 
record  in  this  committee  on  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  that 
principle. 

VOTE  ON  THE  ROHRABACHER  AMENDMENT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Rohrabacher 
amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  nos  have  it.  The  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.    ROHRABACHER. 

vote. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Berman.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Payne.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Andrews.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Menendez.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
Ms.  Mc Kinney.  No. 
Chairman  Hamilton 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms. 
Ms.  Cantwell.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hastings.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wynn.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  a  roll  call 

Hamilton. 

Gejdenson. 

Lantos. 

Torricelli. 

Berman. 

Ackerman. 

Johnston. 

Engel. 

Faleomavaega. 

Oberstar. 

Schumer. 

Martinez. 

Borski. 

Pajoie. 

Andrews. 

Menendez. 

Brown. 

McKinney. 

Cantwell. 

McKinney. 

.  McKinney  votes  no. 
Cantwell. 

Hastings. 

Fingerhut. 

Deutsch. 

Wynn, 

Edwards. 
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Mr.  McCloskey. 

No. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 


[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Oilman.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ooodling. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Leach. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Roth. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Snowe. 
[No  response.] 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Burton.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mrs.  Meyers. 
Mrs.  Meyers.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Oallegly. 
Mr.  Oallegly.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Aye. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Levy. 
Mr.  Levy.  Aye. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Manzullo. 
Mr.  Manzullo.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 
Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Royce. 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Andrews.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  TorricelH. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  No. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Cleric  will  announce  the  vote. 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote  there  were  9  ayes 
and  21  nays. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  The  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 
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TORRICELU  AMENDMENTS  ON  ADDITIONAL  INELIGIBIUTY  CRITERIA 
FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SO- 
VIET UNION  BASED  ON  ACTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  Torricelli  is  recognized.  I  think  this  is  for  an  en  bloc  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  is  the  last  amendment.  Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  actually  have  two  amendments 
at  the  desk  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
open  for  amendment  and  you  may  consider  them  en  bloc. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Torricelli  follows:] 

Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Offered  by  Mr.  Torricelli 

NEW  ineligibility  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE  FREEDOM  SUPPORT  ACT 

(6)  for  the  government  of  any  independent  state  that  the  President  determines  is 
providing  assistance  for,  or  engaging  in  "non-market  based  trade"  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  Non-market  based  trade  includes  exports,  imports,  exchanges,  or 
other  arrangements  that  are  provided  for  goods  and  services,  including  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products,  on  terms  more  favorable  than  those  generally  available  in  ap- 
plicable markets  or  for  comparable  commodities,  including: 

•  exports  to  the  government  of  Cuba  on  terms  by  grant,  concessional  price,  guar- 
anty, insurance,  or  subsidy; 

•  imports  from  the  government  of  Cuba,  at  preferential  tariff  rates;  and 

•  exchange  arrangements  that  include  advance  delivery  of  commodities,  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  government  of  Cuba  is  not  held  accountable  for  unfulfilled  ex- 
change contracts,  and  arrangements  under  which  Cuba  does  not  pay  appropriate 
transportation,  insurance,  or  nnance  costs. 

(subject  to  a  Presidential  national  interest  waiver) 


Amendment  to  the  Committee  Print  Offered  by  Mr.  Torricelli 

In  the  section  relating  to  assistance  for  the  independent  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  add  the  following: 

(    )  Cuba.— 

(1)  Sense  of  the  congress. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(A)  the  acts  of  the  Castro  government,  including  its  massive,  systematic,  and 
extraordinary  violations  of  human  rights,  are  a  threat  to  international  peace; 

(B)  the  President  should  advocate,  and  should  instruct  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations  to  support  and  consult  with  members  of  the 
Security  Council  with  respect  to,  a  mandatory  international  embargo  against 
the  totalitarian  government  of  Cuba  pursuant  to  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  similar  to  consultations  being  conducted  by  United 
States  Representatives  with  respect  to  Haiti;  and 

(C)  any  resumption  of  efforts  by  any  independent  state  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  to  make  the  nuclear  facility  at  Cienfuegos  operational  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  United  States  assistance  to  such  state. 

(2)  Reporting  requirement. — The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  detailing 
progress  towards  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  of  any  independent  state  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  (including  advisors,  technicians,  and  military  personnel)  from 
the  Cienfuegos  nuclear  facility  in  Cuba. 

(3)  Additional  criteria  for  assistance. — Section  498A(a)(ll)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  "facilities"  and  inserting  "and  nuclear 
facilities  at  Lourdes  and  Cienfuegos". 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, it  is  due  to  work  with  your  good  offices  and  your  staff  that 
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we  came  to  what  I  think  is  reasonable  language.  In  no  small  part 
I  am  indebted  to  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen,  Lincoln  Diaz-Balart  and  of 
course  Bob  Menendez  and  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
participated  in  bringing  this  forward. 

Our  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  is  easily  stated.  There 
isn't  a  member  of  this  committee,  a  person  in  this  Congress  who 
in  good  faith  could  go  home  to  his  or  her  district  and  announce  the 
good  news  that  we  are  giving  aid  to  Russia  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
be  providing  it  to  Cuba.  If  the  United  States  wants  to  provide  for- 
eign assistance  to  Cuba,  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  so  is  directly. 
It  is,  however,  not  our  intention  to  do  so.  And  there  is  the  legiti- 
mate question  today  in  the  providing  of  oil  to  Cuba,  which  is  main- 
taining the  Castro  dictatorship  more  than  any  other  single  com- 
modity, and  whether  indeed  that  is  being  provided  at  a  market 
price. 

We  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
country.  While  we  would  hope  that  others  would  agree  with  us  in 
our  embargo  on  Cuba,  we  recognize  the  reality  that  they  do  not. 
We  simply  state  the  Russians  must  engage  in  only  commercial 
trade  with  the  Cubans.  They  can  sell  them  anything  they  want  if 
they  are  getting  a  fair  market  value.  But  we  will  not  stand  for  the 
fiction  of  our  giving  aid  to  Russia  and  their  using  that  aid  to  help 
subsidize  the  Cubans. 

And  so  indeed,  all  that  we  ask  is  that  the  President  make  a  de- 
termination, taking  into  account  the  price  of  the  sugar  that  is  being 
bartered  for  Russian  oil,  the  cost  of  its  transportation,  insurance 
and  finance,  and  determining  that  this  approaches  the  market 
price  that  is  currently  available  in  the  world.  The  President  and 
the  Russians  would  be  fully  within  their  rights.  But  we  ask  for  that 
determination. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  fair  request.  And  of  course, 
under  provisions  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  currently  enacted, 
you,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee,  would  be  notified  and  would 
be  asked  for  your  own  judgments. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  have 
worked  out  with  your  office,  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen  has  provided 
some  additional  language.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  to  her 
in  order  to  explain  the  language. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Tnank  you  very  much,  Congressman 
Torricelli,  as  always,  for  your  visionary  help  on  the  issue  of  Cuba, 
and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  support  for  this  en  bloc 
amendment.  This  certainly  touches  on  the  key  issues  that  goes  to- 
ward the  downfall  of  the  Castro  regime  and  that  is  the  market- 
based  trade,  the  issue  of  the  embargo,  the  nuclear  plant  in  Cienfue- 
gos,  the  intelligence  faciliW  in  Lourdes,  and  yes,  the  Russians  ap- 
pear to  be  pulling  out  of  Cienfuegos  and  Lourdes,  but  only  due  to 
their  tough  economic  situation  in  the  new  Soviet  Republics,  which 
is  not  entirelj'  due  to  a  changed  attitude. 

What  if  the  Russian  economy  improves?  Will  the  buildup  of  advi- 
sors, technicians  and  military  personnel  once  again  increase  in 
Cienfuegos  and  Lourdes?  Probably  yes.  So  this  will  allow  us  to  re- 
solve the  Russian  withdrawal  process  at  the  nuclear  facility  and  at 
the  intelligence  facility  and  would  at  least  have  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  making  the  plant  operational  will  be  negative  for  further  aid, 
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and  I  thank  Congressman  Torricelli  again  and  the  chairman  for 
their  help. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  and  to  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen  and  to  Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  They  have  been  working 
hard  on  this  most  of  the  day. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  they  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  it.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  committee  to  ex- 
press its  concerns  about  Cuba.  The  Chair  understands  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  some  concerns  about  this,  so  obviously  we  will 
have  to  take  those  into  account  as  we  move  down  the  road.  But  the 
initiative  by  the  people  I  have  identified  as  well  as  others  on  the 
committee,  the  Chair  is  most  grateful  to. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  that  this  will  pass,  but  I 
am  going  to  oppose  it.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  Russia  to  subsidize 
Cuba;  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  Russia  not  to  let  out  all  of  the  refuse- 
niks  that  still  remain  in  Moscow,  but  I  think  Russia  is  a  country 
with  30,000  nuclear  weapons  going  through  incredible  changes. 

I  can't  think  of  a  more  important  international  issue  than  doing 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them  make  this  transformation,  given  the 
billions  and  tens  of  billions  and  trillions,  literally  that  we  have 
spent  in  defense.  I  just  want  to  close  with  a  story. 

There  is  a  sign  in  the  office  of  the  well-known  Indiana  University 
basketball  coach,  I  say  that  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Bobby  Knight, 
that  reads,  don't  chase  the  rabbits.  If  you  chase  the  rabbits,  the  ele- 
phants will  kill  you.  The  other  foreign  policy  issue 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  sounds  pretty  persuasive  to  me. 

Mr.  Berman  [continuing].  That  compete  for  the  attention  of  the 
President 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Does  he  mean  Republicans? 

Mr.  Berman.  These  other  issues  are  rabbits.  Russia  is  an  ele- 
phant. I  think  we  shouldn't  be  providing  hard  conditions  on  what 
is  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in  this  Congress  in  the 
international  area. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  understands  that  all  three  exist- 
ing waiver  provisions  to  the  Freedom  Support  Act  on  ineligibility 
provisions  apply.  Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on 
the  Torricelli  amendment.  All  in  favor  say  aye.  Opposed,  no.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  ayes  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it  and  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to  Division  B  of  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  committee  print  as  amended. 
All  those  if  favor  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  ayes  nave  it,  and  the  committee  print  is 
amended  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  the  customary  3  days  to 
submit  Minority  supplemental 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  request  is  granted. 

The  question  now  occurs  on  H.R.  2333,  as  amended,  by  the  com- 
mittee print.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  op- 
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posed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes 
have  it.  H.R,  2333,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  staff  can  make  technical  and  conforming 
changes  as  necessitated  by  the  amendments. 

It  would  be  the  Chair's  intention  to  file  a  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion on  Friday.  To  meet  that  schedule,  the  Cfhair  would  request 
that  any  additional  views  on  either  part  be  submitted  to  the  full 
committee  no  later  than  noon  Friday. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  cooperation,  and  we  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:20  p.m.,  the  committee  was  ac^oumed.] 
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TESTIMONY   OF   AMBASSADOR    STROBE   TALBOTT 

BEFORE   THE 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  21,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee: 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  dialogue  on  the 
President's  policy  toward  Russia  and  the  other  new  independent 
states. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  that  policy,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  the  many  Members  of  this  Committee  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in  support  of  Russia  and  the 
other  NIS.   I  especially  want  to  mention  the  work  that  Chairman 
Hamilton  has  done.   He  was  kind  enough  to  share  with  me  some  of 
the  observations  he  had  for  the  President  before  the  Vancouver 
Summit.   I  hope  we  can  continue  to  count  on  the  benefit  of  the 
Chairman's  and  other  Committee  members'  insight  on  these  issues 

The  task  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  draft 
legislation,  just  as  the  task  of  our  Administration  is  to  craft 
policy.  But  on  the  issue  before  us  in  this  hearing,  what  we  are 
really  doing  —  what  we  are  doing  together  —  is  nothing  less 
than  helping  to  shape  history. 

There  have  been  three  great  struggles  in  this  century.  The 
first  was  World  War  I,  a  conflagration  that  ignited  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917;  the  second  was  the  world  war  against  fascis 
and  imperialism  of  1939-1945;  the  third  was  the  cold  war  agains 
Soviet  communism  and  expansionism. 

Now  a  fourth  great  struggle  is  underway  in  Eurasia.  It  pits 
those  who  brought  down  the  Soviet  communist  system  against  thos 
who  would  like  to  preserve  its  vestiges  if  not  restore  its 
essence.  It  pits  those  who  are  determined  to  build  a  proud 
future  against  those  who  are  clinging  to  a  cruel  and  shameful 
past.  In  short,  it  pits  reform  against  reaction. 

We  have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  that  struggle.  Until  now, 
many  American's  have  been  led  to^ see  our  stake  primarily  in 
terms  of  what  we  do  not  want  to  happen:  We  do  not  want  economic 
distress  and  political  turmoil  to  trigger  a  civil  war  that  coul 
raqe  across  eleven  time  zones;  we  do  not  want  a  nuclear 
Yuaoslavia  in  the  heart  of  Eurasia;  nor  do  we  want  to  see  the 
rise  of  a  new  dictatorship  that  represses  its  people,  threatens 
its  neighbors,  and  requires  the  United  States  and  its  allies  tc 
return  to  a  Cold  War  footing. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  those  concerns  are  entirely  valid,  I 
believe  we  need  to  think  of  our  objectives  in  much  more  positive 
terms:  An  investment  now  in  the  heroic  effort  of  these  new 
democracies  to  restructure  their  economies  will  pay  dividends 
down  the  road.  A  Russia,  a  Ukraine,  a  Kazakhstan  fully 
integrated  into  the  international  economy  will  be  a  reliable 
source  for  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  a  reliable 
market  for  American  goods  and  services,  and  a  reliable  partner 
in  diplomacy  and  in  dealing  with  global  threats  to  human  welfare 
and  the  environment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  policy  should  not  be  only 
to  prevent  the  worst  that  can  happen,  but  should  focus  on 
nurturing  the  best.  Russia  is  undergoing  a  transformation  in  its 
very  nature  as  a  state.  We,  therefore,  should  undertake  a 
corresponding  transformation  in  the  role  we  play.  Having 
successfully  led  an  international  coalition  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nearly  half  a  century,  we  must  now  lead  a  strategic 
alliance  with  post-Soviet  reform. 

A  strategic  alliance  implies  a  policy  intended  to  serve  us, 
and  our  allies,  for  a  long  time.  And  so  ours  must. 

Yet  while  taking  the  long  view,  our  Administration  has  also 
had  to  act  quickly.  The  beginning  of  this  Administration  has 
coincided  with  a  crisis  in  Russian  politics.  Exactly  one  month 
after  President  Clinton's  inauguration  here  in  Washington, 
President  Yeltsin  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  Moscow  before  a 
parliament  that  is  dominated  by  reactionaries. 

Four  days  from  now,  on  April  25,  Mr.  Yeltsin  faces  a 
referendum  in  which  the  Russian  people  will  express  their  views 
on  his  leadership,  on  his  economic  policies  and  on  whether  there 
should  be  new  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections. 

We  all  hope  that  the  referendum  will  strengthen  the 
reformers'  ability  to  pursue  their  course.  We  want  the  Russian 
people  to  understand  that  the  world  stands  with  them  as  they 
make  the  transition  from  communism  to  democracy  and  free  markets, 

But  we  recognize  that  April  25  may  not  be  conclusive,  either 
for  better  or  for  worse.  And  the  referendum  alone  is  unlikely  to 
end  the  struggle  between  competing  interests  and  conflicting 
visions. 

Both  on  April  25  and  in  the  months,  and  years,  that  follow, 
the  showdown  between  the  reformers  and  the  reactionaries  will  be 
waged  largely  over  the  issue  of  which  camp  represents  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  people.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that 
President  Yeltsin  is  embattled  today  is  that  too  many  Russians 
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identify  reform  with  hardship  —  with  skyrocketing  prices, 
falling  living  standards,  and  deteriorating  social  order. 

Unless  the  reformist  government  is  able  to  build  a  broader 
and  more  active  constituency  for  its  policies  in  the  months  to 
come,  those  policies  —  and  that  government  —  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Thus,  the  Administration  has  had  to  move  boldly,  in  a  way 
that  reflects  our  sense  of  urgency  yet  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  the  long  haul.  In  what  we  have  done  already,  and 
in  what  we  are  asking  you  to  do  now,  as  you  go  about  drafting 
foreign-aid  legislation  in  the  weeks  ahead,  the  United  States 
must  advance  two  objectives: 

First,  we  must  do  what  we  can  from  the  outside  to  make  the 

benefits  of  reform  visible  and  tangible  to  the  people  on  the 

inside  —  that  is,  average  Russians  —  and  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Second,  we  must  find  targets  for  support  that  will  last, 
that  represent  trends  we  hope  will  become  irreversible,  so  that 
we  are  supporting  an  on-going  process  that  can  survive  the 
buffeting  of  political  and  economic  setbacks. 

While  the  first  of  these  objectives  is  short-term  and  the 
second  is  long-term,  they  are,  we  believe,  entirely  compatible. 
Indeed,  they  are  mutually  reinforcing. 

We  believe  that  both  objectives  are  evident  in  the  four 
steps  the  Administration  has  taken  in  support  of  reform:  the 
$1.6  billion  initiative  that  President  Clinton  unveiled  in 
Vancouver  on  April  4;  the  $28.4  billion  package  of  multilateral 
measures  to  which  the  G-7,  led  by  the  United  States,  committed 
itself  last  week;  the  additional  $1.3  billion  in  bilateral 
programs  that  the  Administration  announced  at  the  same  time; 
and,  finally,  the  $704  million  FREEDOM  Support  Act  component  of 
the  FY  '94  budget. 

Let  me  say  a  bit  about  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Vancouver  summit  two  weeks  ago 
yesterday,  the  President  announced  a  plan  for  accelerating, 
intensifying  and  redirecting  existing  programs  so  that  their 
benefits  will  be  apparent  to  the  Russian  people  this  year. 
Moreover,  the  Vancouver  package  is  intended  to  meet  the  key 
needs  that  the  Russian  reformers  themselves  have  identified:  in 
the  areas  of  energy  and  environment,  housing,  exchanges, 
private-sector  development,  and  trade  and  investment  activities. 
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The  Vancouver  package  also  included  $700  million  in 
concessional  loans  for  food  sales,  which  permit  a  resumption  of 
U.S.  food  exports  to  Russia. 

It  has  been  President  Clinton's  determination  from  the 
outset  to  use  U.S. -Russian  bilateral  cooperation  as  a  catalyst 
to  multilateral  support  for  Russian  reform. 

In  that  spirit,  ten  days  after  the  Vancouver  summit. 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Bentsen  traveled  to  Tokyo  for  a  meeting  of  the  Group  of  Seven. 
The  Tokyo  meeting  delivered  a  clear  message  of  support  for 
Yeltsin  and  the  reform  movement.  That  support  took  the  form  of  a 
commitment  on  behalf  of  the  G-7  to  help  Russia  restructure  key 
sectors  of  its  economy,  divest  itself  of  inefficient  state 
enterprises,  finance  critical  imports  and  stabilize  its  currency. 

Significantly,  the  Tokyo  meeting  was  the  first  joint  meeting 
of  finance  and  foreign  ministers  in  the  history  of  the  G-7.  It 
was  intended  to  underscore  the  connection  between  politics  and 
economics  in  Russia:  market  reform  is  likely  to  succeed  only  in 
a  pluralistic  society  governed  by  the  rule  of  law;  democracy  is 
more  likely  to  thrive  in  a  vibrant  economy. 

Tokyo  also  demonstrated  two  vital  themes  in  this 
Administration's  policy:  first,  that  we,  the  United  States,  are 
in  partnership  with  our  fellow  industrial  democracies;  second, 
that  we,  the  industrial  democracies,  are  in  partnership  with  the 
Russian  reformers  who  are  trying  to  transform  their  country  into 
an  industrial  democracy  in  its  own  right.  Just  as  the  contents 
of  the  Vancouver  package  reflected  the  discussions  between 
Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin,  so  the  contents  of  the  Tokyo 
package  reflected  what  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Federov  told  Secretaries  Christopher  and  Bentsen  and 
their  assembled  G-7  colleagues:  namely,  that  Russia  needs 
Western  help  to  maintain  the  pace  of  reform. 

Minister  Federov  and  his  colleagues  were  actively  involved 
in  the  discussions  leading  up  to  Tokyo.  They  helped  shape  a 
number  of  the  elements  of  the  multilateral  package.  Their 
involvement  focused  the  G-7  effort  on  developing  a  realistic  set 
of  short-  and  medium-term  objectives  for  reform.  Ministers 
Fedorov  and  Kozyrev  participated  fully  in  the  second  day  of  the 
G-7  meetings.  The  G-7,  in, turn,  made  clear  to  the  Ministers  that 
it  is  up  to  the  Russians  themselves  control  inflation  before  our 
support  can  be  effectively  used. 

The  Tokyo  G-7  package  includes  approximately  $4  billion  in 
fast-disbursing  funds  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank.  These  are  targeted  at  the  primary  objectives  of 
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reigning  in  the  credit  policies  of  the  Russian  Central  Bank  and 
providing  critical  imports  to  slow  the  economic  contraction. 
Disbursements  could  be  made  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  They  would 
allow  the  Russian  government  to  undertake  some  of  politically 
tough  measures  necessary  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

These  initial  steps  would,  we  hope,  yield  substantial 
progress  in  the  campaign  against  inflation.  The  government  could 
then  translate  success  on  that  critical  front  into  a  more 
comprehensive  economic  stabilization  program.  The  G-7  has  agreed 
to  support  $10  billion  over  the  coming  year  for  this  endeavor. 
This  includes  $4  billion  for  a  new  IMF  standby  program  and  a 
renewed  commitment  to  a  $6  billion  currency  stabilization 
program. 

Unlike  last  year's  G-7  program  to  support  Russian  reform, 
this  year's  program  sets  what  we  believe  to  be  realistic 
standards  for  Russian  performance.  The  Russian  economy  must  walk 
b€?fore  it  can  run.  Each  incremental  step  must  be  matched  by 
prompt,  demonstrable  benefits  to  the  Russian  economy  —  and  to 
the  Russian  people. 

The  third  component  of  multilateral  support  is  directed 
toward  reforms  in  specific  sectors  of  the  economy.  While 
long-term  viability  depends  on  the  success  of  the  stabilization 
program,  efforts  in  sectors  like  energy  and  agriculture,  can 
compliment  and  enhance  the  stabilization  program  by  increasing 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  making  improvements  in  the  local 
market  visible  to  the  general  population.  In  Tokyo,  the  G-7 
leaders  committed  $14  billion  to  this  effort,  most  of  it  in  the 
form  of  new  export  credits. 

The  U.S.  has  already  made  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
area.  In  Tokyo  we  announced  with  the  Russians  an  agreement  on  a 
$2  billion  EXIM  framework  for  export  credits  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  The  U.S.  equipment  and  services  financed  under  this 
agreement  will  substantially  increase  Russian  exports  and 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
benefits  here  at  home.  The  first  tranche  of  $500  million  in 
guarantees  alone  will  support  thousands  of  jobs  in  U.S. 
companies  that  were  hit  hard  by  the  recent  recession. 

We  also  laid  the  groundwork  at  Tokyo  for  a  number  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  promising  additional  multilateral  measures. 

We  hope  to  persuade  the  G-7  to  join  us  in  providing 
assistance  for  the  safe  dismantlement  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  international  agreements. 
We  were  pleased  that  the  Japanese  announced  last  week  that  they 
will  contribute  $100  million  toward  this  end,  but  we  think  more 
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needs  to  be  done  by  them  and  by  other  G-7  members.  We  agreed  in 
Tokyo  to  establish  a  working  group  on  how  to  expand  the 
nuclear-weapons  dismantlement  program  by  the  July  G-7  summit. 

The  second  new  proposal  put  forward  by  the  United  States  at 
Tokyo  was  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Privatization  and 
Restructuring  Fund.  This  fund  —  which  is  an  American  idea 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Russian  reformers  —  would  help  ease 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  privatizing  some  of  the 
more  than  20,000  medium-  and  large-scale  enterprises. 

The  fund  would  help  make  the  newly  privatized  firms 
self-sustaining  with  loans  to  modernize  plants,  retraining  for 
workers,  and  technical  assistance  to  managers  who  are  making  the 
adjustment  to  operating  in  a  market  economy. 

The  Russian  economy  and  society  are  cursed  by  huge  —  and 
hugely  inefficient  —  state-owned  enterprises  that  utterly 
dominate  entire  cities.  The  Special  Privatization  and 
Restructuring  Fund  would  be  used  to  help  municipal  governments 
in  these  one-company  towns  cope  with  the  consequences  of 
breaking  up  and  selling  off  these  monoliths.  Outlays  from  the 
fund  could  be  used  to  invest  in  local  infrastructure  to  support 
the  smaller,  newly  privatized  companies  and  the  communities  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

To  be  effective  on  ground,  this  program  must  be  carefully 
targeted,  phased,  and  monitored.  The  funds  would  be  directed 
toward  enterprises  and  communities  that  are  selected  as  the  most 
promising  and  deserving. 

The  U.S.  proposed  in  Tokyo  that  the  G-7  create  a  Support 
Implementation  Office.  The  office  would  be  headed  by  a  person 
with  strong' administrative  and  managerial  capabilities,  as  well 
as  experienced  in  Russian  affairs,  and  with  a  small  staff  of 
technical  experts.  This  office  would  also  be  responsible  for 
working  with  the  Russian  reformers  to  remove  bureaucratic 
obstacles  to  implementation  of  G-7  programs,  and  for  ensuring 
that  Western  funds  are  spent  effectively. 

At  Tokyo,  the  U.S.  told  the  G-7  that  the  Administration 
would  seek  from  Congress  $500  million  for  the  Privatization  Fund 
as  a  "challenge  grant,"  to  be  matched  by  at  least  $1.5  billion 
in  contributions  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  up  to  $2 
billion  in  co-financing  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  note  one  of  the  central 
elements  of  our  policy:  The  U.S.  is  not  only  demonstrating  its 
leadership  —  it  is  using  that  leadership  to  leverage  from  the 
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international  community  considerably  more  money  than  we  are 
putting  on  the  table  ourselves. 

The  G-7  has  agreed  to  establish  a  working  group  on  the 
Special  Privatization  Fund,  with  a  view  toward  making  a  decision 
by  the  July  summit. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  bit  about  the  new 
package  of  U.S. -Russian  bilateral  initiatives  that  President 
Clinton  announced  simultaneously  with  the  G-7  meeting. 

You  will  recall  that  at  Vancouver,  the  President  indicated 
his  intention  to  go  beyond  the  $1.6  billion  program  he  announced 
there.  He  would,  he  said,  seek  additional  funds  for  certain 
high-priority  areas  after  he  had  a  chance  to  take  into  account 
what  he  had  heard  from  President  Yeltsin  —  and  what  he  learned 
from  further  consultations  with  Congress.  The  congressional 
consultations  have  begun  in  earnest,  and  I  regard  my  appearance 
before  you  here  today  as  part  of  that  process. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  seeking  approximately 
$1.3  billion  in  additional  bilateral  assistance  to  support 
reform  in  Russia  and  the  new  independent  states.  Those  funds 
would  be  used  to  strengthen  programs  in  the  priority  areas  of 
energy  and  environment,  housing,  the  private  sector,  exchanges, 
trade  and  investment,  and  humanitarian  assistance.  How  exactly 
the  $1.3  billion  will  be  apportioned  is  still  a  matter  we  are 
discussing.  Our  discussion  will,  as  I  just  indicated,  depend  in 
significant  measure  on  our  deliberations  with  you  and  your 
colleagues,  both  on  the  details  of  the  package  and  on  the 
appropriate  funding  mechanisms. 

While  I  cannot,  therefore,  get  into  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  package,  I  can  say  a  bit  more  about  the  areas  on  which  we 
intend  to  concentrate. 

« 

In  energy  and  environment,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  would  be  used  to  finance  improvements  in  nuclear-reactor 
safety.  With  nearly  two  dozens  water-cooled  nuclear  power 
plants,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  additional  assistance  to 
upgrade  the  safety  systems  and  protect  against  potentially 
catastrophic  accidents. 

We  also  hope  to  expand  significantly  our  efforts  to  improve 
oil  production  and  restore  oil  and  gas  pipelines  that  are  an 
environmental  hazard  and  that  waste  precious  resources.  Other 
industries  are  also  major  polluters  and  desperately  need  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  technology. 
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In  Vancouver,  President  Yeltsin  identified  housing  for 
returning  and  demobilized  officers  as  a  top  priority.  It  is  in 
our  interest  as  well  as  his  to  see  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  the  former  Soviet  armed  forces  from  neighboring 
countries,  especially  the  Baltics.  The  success  of  continued 
political  reform  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  the  military  staying 
out  of  politics  and  allowing  the  democratic  transformation  to 
continue. 

Expanded  U.S.  support  could  finance  the  construction  of 
several  thousand  housing  units  for  returning  officers.  This 
initiative  seeks  to  include  the  U.S.  private  sector  and  American 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  in  building  houses  and 
developing  the  local  construction  capacity. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  expand  efforts  to  help  Russia's 
farmers  and  institutions  create  a  market-driven  food  system.  If 
more  U.S.  agribusinesses  are  linked  with  Russian  partners,  it 
will  help  break  marketing  bottlenecks  and  make  delivery  systems 
more  efficient.  Expanded  programs  would  respond  to  the  ever 
growing  demand  to  help  small  businesses  and  entrepreneurs 
overcome  the  enormous  obstacles  that  are  the  vestige  of  a 
command  economy. 

Additional  funding  would  also  be  used  to  dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  people-to-people  exchanges.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  making  training  and  first-hand  experience  in 
America  avaiable  to  people  who  lived  their  entire  lives  under  a 
system  that  discouraged  creative  initiative  and  independent 
thinking.  It  is  our  hope  that  thousands  of  students,  teachers 
and  budding  entrepreneurs  could  be  given  the  chance  to  study  and 
train  in  this  country.  They  would  take  back  not  just  facts  and 
know-how,  but  a  view  of  a  successful  democracy  and  free  market 
based  on  a  real  experience. 

To  expand  bilateral  trade  and  investment,  the  Administration 
would  also  intend  to  provide  additional  credits  and  guarantees 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation.  Beyond  the  oil  and  gas  sector  already 
being  targeted,  the  EXIM  Bank  and  OPIC  could  use  additional 
funds  to  support  financing  in  areas  like  mineral  extraction, 
telecommunications  and  air-traffic  control  and  defense 
conversion.  With  U.S.  companies  and  exports  directly  supported 
by  these  programs,  the  mutual  benefits  are  obvious. 

Still,  there  must  be  a  continuing  component  of  humanitarian 
assistance  as  well.  Americans  have  always  responded  generously 
to  medical  emergencies  around  the  world,  and  the  need  in  Russia 
is  acute.  The  recent  Congressional  delegation,  of  which  several 
of  you  were  a  part,  saw  the  appalling  lack  of  supplies  for 
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hospitals.  Some  of  the  funds  we  are  requesting  in  the  follow-up 
bilateral  package  would  be  used  for  supplying  vaccines  and 
responding  to  critical  shortages  of  medicines,  especially  those 
that  will  help  children. 

But  in  this  area,  too,  we  are  guided  by  the  adage:  give  a 
man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a  day;  teach  him  how  to  fish, 
and  you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime. 

Our  hope  is  that  over  time,  Russia  and  the  other  new 
independent  states  will  move  away  from  a  reliance  on  foreign 
donations.  To  that  end,  we  want  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  build  up  local  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  basic 
pharmaceuticals,  particularly  in  areas  outside  of  Moscow. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  have  purposely  not  attached  specific 
dollar  figures  to  the  programs  I  have  mentioned  here  because  we 
hope  over  the  next  few  weeks  to  have  continuing  consultations 
with  members  of  this  Committee  and  other  members  of  Congress 
before  making  final  decisions  on  the  components  of  the 
additional  request.  I  would  welcome  your  views  on  the  areas  I 
mentioned  as  priorities  as  well  as  programs  you  think  we  missed. 

I  should  add  that  Ambassador  Thomas  Simons  will  shortly  be 
assuming  the  post  of  coordinator  of  our  assistance  programs  to 
the  new  independent  states.  After  serving  for  several  years  as 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
helping  former  communists  countries  make  the  transition  to 
democracy  and  market  reform.  He  knows  what  works  and  what 
doesn't,  and  he  has  the  proven  leadership  and  management  skills 
to  ensure  that  the  many  agencies  involved  remain  focussed  on  key 
objectives  and  are  complimentary  to  each  other.  I  expect 
Ambassador  Simons  to  work  closely  with  members  of  this  Committee 
and  its  staff  in  shaping  our  program  and  carrying  out  his  duties. 

Ambassador  Simons  will  coordinate  U.S.  assistance  programs, 
including  those  funded  under  the  FREEDOM  Support  Act,  which  was 
passed  last  year  and  on  which  we  intend  to  build.  As  you  know, 
we  have  requested  $704  million  in  the  FY  '94  budget  to  continue 
many  of  the  successful  programs  under  the  FREEDOM  Support  Act 
into  next  year.  Those  funds  will  be  used  in  the  same  key  areas  I 
have  just  outlined. 

Before  making  myself  available  to  your  questions,  let  me 
make  a  final  point.  Much  of  what  the  Administration  has  done  so 
fat  --  and  much  of  what  I  have  said  here  this  morning  —  has 
been  focused  on  Russia.  That  is  appropriate,  given  the  sheer 
size  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  it 
poses,  and  of  the  opportunities  it"  represents.  However,  this 
Administration's  efforts  will  be  directed  at  reform  in  ail  of 
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the  new  independent  states.  A  significant  share  of  the  grants 
and  credits  announced  in  Vancouver  and  Tokyo  will  be  directed 
toward  the  other  countries.  A  number  of  the  multilateral 
programs  announced  in  Tokyo,  like  the  new  IMF  facility,  will  be 
available  to  these  countries  as  they  move  along  the  path  to 
reform.  Substantial  amounts  of  our  own  Nunn-Lugar 
nuclear-weapons  dismantlement  funds  will  also  be  used  in 
Ukraine,  Belarus  and  Kazakhstan.  So  will  funds  from  whatever 
dismantlement  program  emerges  from  the  G-7. 

The  funds  we  are  requesting  for  the  FY  '94  FREEDOM  Support 
Act  will  be  weighted  toward  states  other  than  Russia  in  the 
hopes  that  many  will  have  followed  Russia's  lead  in  reform. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  ray  overall  point  is  that  as  you 
and  your  colleagues  examine  the  specifics  of  our  policy,  I  think 
you  will  see  that  they  reflect  our  determination  to  support 
reformers  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  whether  in  capitals 
like  Moscow  or  Kiev  or  Bishkek,  or  in  the  farthest  reaches  of 
those  countries,  large  or  small;  whether  in  the  Kremlin  or  the 
parliament  or  the  regional  governments  or  municipalities,  down 
to  the  grassroots. 

We  have  also  concentrated,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
on  the  non-governmental  sector.  Since  we  are  trying  to  nurture 
the  growth  of  the  private  sectors  in  the  new  independent  states, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  enlist  the  American  private  sector. 
That  is  another  a  common  denominator  of  the  initiatives  we  have 
put  forward. 

In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak  about  U.S. -Russian 
economic  "engagement"  and  "partnership"  instead  of  "assistance" 
and  "aid"  —  when  we  speak  about  building  a  "strategic 
partnership  with  Russian  reform"  —  we  are  not  resorting  to 
euphemisms .' We  are  expressing  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  our  policy.  All  the  programs  I  have 
outlined  for  you  today  are  intended  to  benefit  both  Russia's 
people  and  our  own. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  BRIAN  ATWOOD,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY 

FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.    Chairman, 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to  present  my 
first  Congressional  testimony  as  A.I.D.  Administrator.   The 
members  of  this  Committee  appreciate,  probably  better  than  anyone 
else,  the  extent  to  which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  reorient 
and  redirect  our  foreign  aid  program.   Over  the  years,  you  have 
played  a  key  leadership  role  in  analyzing  the  problems,  defining 
the  issues,  and  describing  the  challenges  that  A.I.D.  faces. 
Thus,  it  is  only  appropriate  that  I  should  start  here  to  outline 
specific  steps  the  Administration  has  in  mind  to  reinvigorate  and 
redirect  foreign  aid,  and  to  discuss  how  these  changes  are 
reflected  in  our  FY  1994  budget  request. 

Obviously,  since  I  have  been  on  the  job  as  A.I.D. 
Administrator  for  just  one  day,  I  cannot  present  to  you  today  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  restructuring  and  reforming  the  Agency. 
Working  with  Deputy  Secretary  Wharton,  I  will  be  developing  that 
plan  in  the  next  few  months,  in  close  consultation  with  you  and 
your  colleagues.    However,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  some  general  thoughts  on  where  I  think  the 
Agency  should  be  going. 

A.I.D.  has,  as  you  know,   the  dubious  honor  of  having 
generated  the  most  reports,  studies,  commissions,  and  task  forces 
of  any  government  agency.   It  has  almost  been  "studied  to  death." 
I  want  to  assure  you  today  that  I  do  not  intend  to  add  to  those 
volumes  and  just  talk  about  A.I.D. 's  problems.   I  want  to  take 
action. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  new  challenges  and 
possibilities  that  lie  before  us  as  a  result  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.   This  Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
geo-political  and  security  concerns  dominated  our  economic 
assistance  program  in  the  past,  determining  its  priorities  and 
directions.    We  now  need  a  new  approach  to  foreign  assistance  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  challenges  we  face  today. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  FOREIGN  AID? 

Our  success  in  meeting  these  challenges  is  critically 
important  to  the  American  people  because  it  is  in  their  vital 
interests.   We  must  not  only  assure  that  our  programs  serve 
consensus  American  interests,  but  also  provide  the  evidence  that 
they  do  to  the  American  people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 

•  First,  foreign  aid  should  help  create  American  jobs.   The 
economic  livelihood  of  Americans  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
global  trade  and  international  markets.    Developing  countries 
now  constitute  the  fastest  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports.   Our 
foreign  aid  programs  must  be  aimed  at  generating  sustained 
economic  growth  in  the  developing  world.   By  doing  so,  we  will 
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lay  the  foundation  today  for  sustained  U.S.  export  growth 
tomorrow.   And  that  will  mean  more  jobs  for  Americans. 

Second,  our  nation  faces  serious  problems  that  transcend 
national  boundaries.   Those  problems  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  one 
country  alone.   We  have  common  interests  in  looking  for  solutions 
that  benefit  all  of  us. 

•   For  example,  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.   The 
health  of  American  citizens  does  not  depend  just  on  what  is  going 
on  in  their  immediate  communities,  but  also  or  how  well  the 
international  community  is  coping  with  infectious  diseases.   New 
diseases,  such  as  AIDS  and  new  strains  of  malaria  and 
tuberculosis,  challenge  modern  medicine  and  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  Americans,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  developing 
world.    Our  foreign  assistance  program  should  continue  to 
provide  critical  help  by  funding  immunizations  for  the  already- 
known  diseases,  and  supporting  research  to  counter  the  spread  of 
new  infectious  diseases. 

•The  American  environment  is  also  influenced  by  factors 
extending  far  beyond  our  own  neighborhoods.    We  now  know  that 
global  warming,  ozone  depletion  and  the  loss  of  biodiversity  have 
a  real  impact  on  all  of  us,  no  matter  where  we  live.   Saving  one 
endangered  species  in  the  United  States  will  be  vastly  outweighed 
if  we  lose  hundreds  of  species  in  other  regions  and  disrupt  the 
ecological  balance.   Fostering  sustainable  development  in  places 
far  away  can  help  to  prevent  further  environmental  deterioration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  world's  ecosystem.    Our  foreign 
assistance  programs  must  help  these  countries  create  new, 
environmentally-sound  employment  opportunities  and  help  to 
convince  others  that  they  have  stake  in  supporting  common 
approaches  to  global  environmental  problems. 

.  The  increase  in  global  population  has  a  direct  impact  on   i 
Americans.   Even  optimistic  projections  estimate  that  the  world's 
population  will  double  early  in  the  next  century.    Developing 
countries  are  the  overwhelming  source  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
global  population. 

Slowing  global  population  growth  and  stabilizing  it  at  lower 
levels  requires  progress  in  the  developing  world.    We  know  that 
women  who  have  expanded  individual  opportunity  and  choice  — 
through   education,  employment  in  a  growing  economy,  adequate 
health  care  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  access  to 
modern  family  planning  —  have  fewer  children.   Helping  to  build 
the  economic  and  political  systems  in  developing  countries  that 
create  expanded  opportunity  and  choice  contributes  to  the 
resolution  of  the  common  global  population  challenge. 

•  Political  and  economic  uncertainties  in  other  countries 
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lead  to  problems  of  global  migration.   Most  people  would  prefer 
to  remain  at  home,  but  if  they  cannot  find  genuine  economic 
opportunities  there,  they  will  seek  them  abroad.   Helping  to 
build  the  foundations  for  increased  opportunity  helps  to  reduce 
the  incentives  for  massive  migration. 

Third,  corrupt  and  unaccountable  political  systems  breed 
frustration,  which  often  leads  to  violence  and  conflict.   The 
anarchy  we  see  in  Somalia  is  in  part  the  result  of  our  past 
failures  to  undertake  comprehensive  economic  and  political 
assistance  programs  which  stress  economic  growth  and  democracy. 
We  are  paying  the  costs  of  those  failures  now.    Effective 
foreign  assistance  programs  which  aim  at  preventing  the 
conditions  which  cause  such  man-made  disasters  will  mean  savings 
for  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  future. 

Developing  and  newly  independent  nations  are  both  potential 
contributors  and  an  important  part  of  the  solution  to  many  of  the 
global  problems  that  threaten  American  at  home.    To  find 
enduring  solutions  to  global  problems,  the  women,  men  and 
children  of  the  developing  countries  and  the  newly  independent 
states  must  become  our  active,  constructive  and  contributing 
partners.   To  do  this,  they  need  to  have  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  give  them  the  capacity  to  act,  and  the  economic  and 
political  institutions  that  give  them  the  opportunity  to  fashion 
their  own  futures. 

An  effective  economic  assistance  program  can  contribute  to 
the  emergence  of  a  different  kind  of  world,  where  individuals  can 
build  new  lives  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Our  foreign 
assistance  programs  play  a  critical  role  in  helping  countries  to 
become  full-fledged  partners.   Foreign  aid  is  not  peripheral  to 
the  interests  of  American  citizens.   On  the  contrary,  American 
interests  are  directly  served  by  giving  the  people  in  the 
developing  world  and  newly  independent  states  the  skills  and 
understanding  to  take  control  of  their  own  lives. 

A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  A.I.D. 

However,  in  order  to  achieve  these  results,  we  must  have  a 
responsive  and  innovative,  yet  responsibly  managed  aid  program 
that  can  demonstrate  clear  achievements.   In  my  confirmation 
testimony,  I  acknowledged  that  A.I.D.  needs  substantial 
improvements  before  it  can  do  so  effectively.   I  will  not 
reiterate  the  list  of  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  A.I.D.  which 
this  Committee  and  many  others  have  cited.   I  want  instead  to 
talk  about  how  we  intend  to  overcome  them  and  to  reinvigorate  an 
agency  which  is  so  vital  to  U.S.  national  interests. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  Clinton-Gore  Administration's 
efforts  to  transform  the  institutional  culture  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.   The  Vice-President's  National  Performance  Review 
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offers  an  enormous  opportunity  to  go  beyond  talking  about  reform 
at  A.I.D.  to  implement  specific  and  fundamental  changes.   I  have 
pledged  that  the  efforts  of  A.I.D.  to  "reinvent  government"  will 
not  be  limited  to  just  a  few  small  experiments  in  one  or  two 
offices,  but  will  embrace  the  whole  Agency. 

It  is  an  ambitious  commitment,  and  I  enn   under  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.   But  we  have  no  choice. 
There  will  be  little  tolerance  from  Congress  and  the  American 
people  for  a  meandering  and  poorly  focused  aid  program  that 
cannot  show  results. 

I  want  this  to  be  a  joint  effort,  as  I  will  need  your 
support  to  succeed.   Let  me  mention  a  few  general  principles 
which  I  believe  should  guide  future  decisions  and  plans. 

Focus 

•  First.  A.I.D.  needs  fewer  objectives.   There  is  a 
startling  amount  of  consensus  on  this  point.   Virtually  every 
report  and  analysis  of  A.I.D.  stresses  the  need  for  A.I.D.  to 
focus.   We  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people  and  do  what  we 
need  to  do  well. 

Simply  put,  A.I.D.  has  a  dual  mission.   We  must  have  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  man-made  and  natural  disasters  —  such  as 
in  Somalia  —  to  provide  relief  on  an  urgent  basis,  as  well  as  to 
reconstruct  political  and  economic  institutions.    But  our  main 
objective  is  to  encourage  sustainable  development  to  prevent 
those  disasters  from  occurring.   We  seek  to  empower  the  women, 
men  and  children  of  the  developing  and  newly  independent 
countries.   By  strengthening  their  individual  capacities, 
promoting  their  economic  opportunities  and  expanding  their 
political  freedoms,  they  can  build  a  better  future  for 
themselves.   People  the  world  over  aspire  to  the  same 
opportunities  —  to  gain  control  over  their  own  lives  and  their 
own  destinies. 

Development  cannot  be  sustainable  if  it  is  not  participatory 
and  people-oriented.   This  is  as  true  abroad  as  it  is  at  home. 
Successful  programs  must  incorporate  and  build  upon  the  skills 
and  expertise  of  the  local  communities  at  which  they  are  aimed. 
A.I.D.  needs  to  reach  out  —  oftentimes  with  the  help  of  U.S. 
PVOs  and  NGOs  —  to  those  individuals  and  groups  who  are  making  a 
difference  at  a  local  level  in  their  societies. 

Other  vitally  important  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such 
as  security  and  economic  competitiveness,  will  be  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  Clinton  Administration.   A.I.D.  plays  a  critical 
role  in  facilitating  the  achievement  of  these  other  U.S. 
objectives  by  fostering  policy  environments  and  building  stable 
and  growing  societies.    I  intend  to  strengthen  A.I.D. 's 
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coordination  with  these  other  agencies,  so  that  our  programs  can 
be  mutually  supportive  and  complementary.     However,  we  must  be 
clear  in  our  own  minds  about  what  A.I.D.  should  and  should  not  be 
directly  responsible  for.     We  need  to  focus  on  our  main 
objectives  as  an  Agency,  and  do  those  well. 

The  narrowing  of  A.I.D. 's  objectives  ultimately  needs  to  be 
reflected  in  legislation.   This  Committee  has  recognized  the 
problem  of  too  many  objectives,  and  made  impressive  progress  in 
developing  a  revised  Foreign  Assistance  Act.   These  past  efforts 
provide  a  strong  foundation  for  future  legislation.   The 
Administration  is  committed  to  working  closely  with  this  and 
other  relevant  committees  of  Congress  to  reach  agreement  on  new 
legislation  outlining  new  objectives.    I  hope  that  during  this 
summer,  we  will  begin  discussions  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  a 
new  legislative  framework  for  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

Focus  on  Results 

Second,  once  we  have  an  agreement  on  fewer  objectives,   we 
need  to  make  sure  they  are  clearly  defined.   This  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  shift  the  focus  of  the  Agency  to  measuring  results. 
Congress  knows  in  great  detail  how  much  A.I.D.  has  spent  on 
different  programs,  but  with  few  exceptions  you  know  little  about 
what  we  have  achieved  with  our  program  funds. 

The  focus  on  results  is  reflected  in  the  FY  1994  foreign 
affairs  budget  request.   The  request  is  presented  in  terms  of  the 
central  objectives  that  the  Administration  hopes  to  achieve 
whether  it  be  supporting  the  transition  to  democracy.  Middle  East 
peace,  or  resolving  global  problems. 

The  Administration  will  be  taking  the  first  step,  but  we 
cannot  succeed  without  your  help.   I  want  to  enlist  the  active 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  a  new 
institutional  culture  at  A.I.D.   I  ask  you  to  shift  your  focus 
away  from  expenditures.   You  should  hold  A.I.D.  accountable  for 
achieving  results,  not  for  obligating  money.   If  resources  are 
going  into  programs  which  do  not  yield  results,  they  should  be 
shifted  elsewhere.   Some  special  interests  may  object.   But  we 
cannot  and  should  not  support  programs  which  cannot  demonstrate 
what  has  been  achieved. 

The  focus  on  results  must  extend  to  the  selection  of 
countries  where  A.I.D.  has  programs.   Economic  assistance  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  entitlement.   Our  budget  is  too  limited  and 
the  claims  on  resources  too  greats  for  us  to  waste  time,  energy 
and  taxpayers*  money  in  countries  which  are  not  genuinely 
committed  to  expanding  individual  opportunity  and  choice.   Where 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  use  scarce  development  resources 
effectively,  our  assistance  programs  should  be  reduced  or 
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redirected.   That  will  inevitably  mean  A.I.D.  has  programs  and  a 
field  presence  in  fewer  countries.   It  will  also  mean  that  we  are 
more  focussed  and  more  effective  in  carrying  out  our  programs. 

I  have  ordered  an  immediate  review  of  all  significant  A.I.D. 
programs  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  serve  identifiable 
interests  and  can  demonstrate  clear  results.    I  will  determine 
which  countries  no  longer  merit  our  continued  investment  and 
energy.   Senior  A.I.D.  leadership  will  be  consulting  with  you 
and  relevant  committees  as  we  proceed  in  this  effort. 

Organizational  Changas 

Third.   I  intend  to  make  decisions  in  the  near  future  to 
implement  a  number  of  organizational  changes  at  A.I.D.  We  need    i 
to  eliminate  the  needless  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  overlapping    ' 
or  irrelevant  functions.   Only  then  can  we  redirect  the  energies 
and  efforts  of  A.I.D.  staff  to  be  creative  and  effective. 

Maintaining  a  strong  A.I.D.  overseas  presence  is  vitally 
important.   Only  through  our  field  missions  can  we  design  and 
implement  strategic  development  plans  which  address  both  global 
and  country  constraints.   However,  overseas  missions  are 
expensive  and  I  recognize  there  is  scope  for  increased 
efficiencies  and  smaller  missions.   To  meet  our  reduced 
operating  expenses  budget,  I  will  be  taking  a  number  of  actions 
within  the  next  few  months  to  reduce  the  costs  of  our  overseas 
presence. 

I  also  plan  to  strengthen  the  central  policy  direction  of 
the  Agency,  to  rationalize  and  guide  individual  country  program 
efforts.    Strategic  planning  needs  to  be  strengthened  to  help 
ensure  that  A.I.D.  is  anticipating  the  challenges  of  the  future 
rather  than  responding  to  the  problems  of  the  past.   We  need  a 
stronger  and' more  effective  central  capability  to  provide  policy 
guidance,  specialized  expertise  and  support  to  our  field 
missions,  and  to  conduct  necessary  research. 

Finally,  we  need  to  foster  renewed  cooperation  and  teamwork 
within  the  Agency,  eliminating  any  sense  of  independent  fiefdoms. 
New  operational  procedures  will  be  established  with  the  objective 
of  encouraging  a  greater  sense  of  transparency  and  participation 
in  decision-making,  and  cooperation  in  meeting  common  objectives. 

Strengthened  Coordination 

Coordination  is  the  key  to  using  our  scarce  resources  well. 
As  I  said  earlier,  A.I.D.  needs  to  work  with  other  USG  agencies 
to  develop  complementary  programs  and  build  on  our  comparative 
strengths  and  experience.   The  Clinton  Administration  is 
committed  to  improving  interagency  communication,  consultation 
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and  coordination.   A  clearer  understanding  of  the  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  different  foreign  affairs  and 
relevant  domestic  agencies  is  now  being  developed. 

Improving  coordination  is  a  goal  which  goes  beyond  the  U.S. 
government.   In  the  international  arena,  for  many  years  the 
United  States  was  not  only  the  world's  largest  single  donor  but 
also  provided  the  majority  of  global  economic  assistance.   That 
is  no  longer  true.  We  should  welcome  the  fact  that  we  no  longer 
bear  virtually  singlehandedly  the  major  burden  for  economic 
assistance. 

Recognizing  that  our  friends  and  allies  have  committed 
significant  resources  of  their  own,  a  different  kind  of 
relationship  is  now  required.  We  need  to  work  with  other  donors 
to  establish  a  common  approach  to  key  development  challenges. 
While  we  are  no  longer  the  dominant  donor,  we  are  the  most 
experienced.   What  is  required  in  the  future  is  not  additional 
U.S.  funding,  but  renewed  American  leadership.   I  want  A.I.D.  to 
provide  that  leadership,  both  within  the  U.S.  Government  and 
within  the  wider  donor  community. 

IV.   THE  FY  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  the  FY  1994  budget 
request.   As  noted  by  Secretary  Christopher,  the  FY  1994  budget 
request  represents  a  transitional  budget  as  we  move  from  a 
program  driven  by  Cold  War  considerations  to  one  which  is 
responsive  to  the  opportunities  of  a  new  era. 

The  A.I.D.  FY  1994  Authorization  and  Budget  Authority 
requests  are  sximmarized  in  the  attached  teUsle.   I  will  simply 
share  with  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  year's  budget. 
The  budget  emphasizes  key  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which 
also  represent  AID'S  mission:   supporting  the  transition  to 
democracy,  promoting  economic  growth  and  poverty  reduction, 
resolving  global  issues,  and  responding  to  humanitarian  concerns. 

Transition  to  Democracy 

The  United  States  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
actively  supporting  the  emergence  of  democratic  governance  around 
the  world.   And  nowhere  do  we  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
interest  in  the  successful  transition  to  a  steible  democracy  than 
in  Russia  and  the  other  newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

Economic  Growth  and  Poverty  Reduction 

Economic  growth  is  a  central  objective  of  sustained 
development.   We  can  no  longer  afford  to  support  an  international 
welfare  program.   We  need  to  focus  on  supporting  a  process  of 
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internally  generated  growth  which  offers  the  expanding 
opportunities  and  resources  that  makes  sustained  and 
comprehensive  growth  possible.   What  it  takes  to  achieve 
sustained,  broad-based  growth  will  vary  from  country  to  country, 
and  the  fundamental  responsibility  of  our  field  missions  is  to 
determine  how  to  integrate  solutions  to  diverse  problems  and 
effectively  use  scarce  A.I.D.  resources  to  help  achieve  sustained 
growth . 

Resolving  Global  Problems 

In  keeping  with  the  Clinton  Administration  agenda,  A.I.D. 
will  give  particular  attention  to  global  problems  such  as 
population  growth,  environmental  sustainability,  and  new  health 
threats  such  as  AIDS.   You  will  see  the  FY  94  budget  reflects 
increases  both  for  population  and  for  environmental  initiatives. 

Humanitarian  Concerns 

The  recent  past  has  shown  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  face  urgent  humanitarian  needs,  and  we 
can  anticipate  these  claims  on  our  resources  to  continue  in  the 
near  term. 

In  general,  the  budget  request  reflects  the  priority  that 

this  administration  gives  to  aid  to  the  New  Independent  States  of 

the  former  Soviet  Union.    However,  you  should  note  that  we  have 

maintained  our  commitment  to  Africa  by  requesting  the  same  level 

for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  as  in  FY  1993. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget  provides 
resources  for  our  highest  foreign  policy  and  development 
requirements.    Now  more  than  ever,  A.I.D. 's  work  is  at  the 
center  of  our  foreign  policy  agenda.   It  is  in  all  our 
interests  —  including  those  of  the  American  people  —  to  make 
sure  that  A.I.D.  does  that  work  successfully.    I  am  confident  I 
can  count  on  this  Committee  and  others  to  work  with  us  to 
redefine  the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  to  revitalize 
A.I.D.  and  to  explain  its  vital  importance  to  the  American 
people. 
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AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

FY  1994  AUTHORIZATION  AND  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  REQUESTS 

AND  FY  19S4  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

COMPARED  TO  FY  1993  APPROPRIATIONS 

(in  thouMndt  el  dollwO 


TABLE  I 
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Econoniic  Support  Fund 
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TOTAL.  Economic  Support  Fund 
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PROGRAM 

1.037.480 
390.000 
600.000 

1.321.460 
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1.321.460 
800.000 

~ 

1.321.460 
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1 48.969 
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-. 
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— 

— 

-- 

-- 
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N/A 

16.407 

6.407 
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(110.000) 

16.407 
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-- 
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16.407 
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(76.319) 
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4.0S7 

1.347 

— 

— 

■""■ 

—  " 
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2.295.259 
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-- 

2.342.9S9 

512.000 
39.316 

512.000 
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912.000 
39.916 

6.M0 
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N/A 
2.847. 17S 

44.151 
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_  . 

44.151 
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8.990 
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2.67O.0OO 
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-- 
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TOTAL.  AID.  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


6.537.360  6.981.948 8.828.007 8.890  6.882.747 


1  /  .n  FY  1 994  Davalopmara  Programa  mcludaa  ac«vi1i*a  tundad  undar  Populalon  in  FY  1993. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  the 
Committee.   Together,  we  face  the  challenge  of  crafting  a 
foreign  policy  for  a  new  era  of  unprecedented  change,  hope,  and 
opportunity.   The  Clinton  Administration  approaches  this  tasK 
with  the  conviction  that  strong  public  support  for  foreign 
policy  at  home  is  essential  to  American  effectiveness  abroad. 

Today,  domestic  issues  and  foreign  issues  are  inseparable.   The 
American  public  expects  our  foreign  policy  investments  to  pay 
dividends  in  economic  growth,  peace  and  the  advancement  of  our 
democratic  ideals.   And  we  intend  to  deliver. 

Getting  results  requires  that  we  fund  a  sustainable  diplomacy 
that  looks  beyond  this  week's  or  next  week's  crisis;  a  flexible 
diplomacy  that  uses  the  full  range  of  bilateral,  regional,  and 
multilateral  tools  at  our  disposal;  an  activist  diplomacy  that 
puts  a  premium  on  timely  prevention,  rather  than  costly  cure; 
and  most  importantly  of  all,  a  diplomacy  of  partnership  with 
the  American  public,  and  you,  their  congressional 
representatives. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  full  Committee  in  January  when  we  first 
met  informally,  President  Clinton  has  identified  three 
overarching  policy  goals: 

EiiSJ:,  elevating  national  and  global  economic  growth  as  a 
primary  foreign  policy  goal. 

Second,  updating  our  forces  and  security  arrangements  to  meet 
new  threats. 

And  tUliSi/  organizing  our  foreign  policy  to  help  promote 
democracy,  human  rights  and  free  markets  abroad. 
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RUSSIAN  AID 

All  three  of  our  overarching  policy  goals  would  be  greatly- 
advanced  by  the  success  of  Russian  democracy  and  economic 
reform.   We  must  act  strongly  to  cooperate  with  Russia.   The 
cesults  of  the  referendum  were  a  significant  victory  for 
democracy  and  economic  reform. 

As  President  Clinton  has  said,  helping  ensure  the  success  of 
Russian  democracy  is  the  supreme  security  challenge  of  our  era 
and  is  in  our  deep  self-interest. 

An  investment  today  in  Russia's  democratic  future  is  an 
essential  investment  in  America's  future.   By  making  this 
investment,  we  can  help  turn  what  was  our  most  dangerous 
adversary  into  an  enduring  partner. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  critical  mission. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  you  already. have 
seen  the  details  of  the  President's  April  8  budget  request,  so 
I'd  only  like  to  stress  one  very  important  point  that  often 
gets  lost  with  regard  to  the  Budget  Function  150  account. 
Historically,  international  affairs  spending  has  represented 
just  over  one  percent  of  total  federal  expenditures  —  a  modest 
investment  indeed  in  furtherance  of  our  nation's  vital 
international  objectives. 

The  FY  94  budget  marks  a  first  step  in  redirecting  our  foreign 
policy,  refocusina  our  foreign  affairs  funds,  and  reforming  our 
foreign  policy  structures  to  help  meet  the  three  overarching 
policy  goals  that  President  Clinton  has  set  for  the  new 
post-Cold  War  era  --  supporting  democracy,  promoting  growth  and 
strengthening  security. 

The  FY  94  budget  is  by  necessity  a  transitional  budget. 
Changes  in  some  of  the  details  of  our  budget  request  are 
possible  and  probably  likely.   Our  post-Cold  War  world  is 
Itself  undergoing  profound  transition.   The  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  we  face  in  the  world  require  fundamental  changes 
of  direction  in  our  foreign  policy  —  as  well  as  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  our  foreign  policy  institutions.   I  believe 
that  we  have  made  a  good,  strong  start.   Much  remains  to  be 
done.   We  intend  to  work  very  closely  and  cooperatively  with 
you  during  your  deliberations  on  our  requests. 

PEACEKEEPING 

I  know  this  Committee  has  very  important  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  funding  UN  activities.   The  FY  94  International 
Affairs  budget  requests  nearly  $700  million  in  contributions  to 
the  UN  and  other  international  peacekeeping  operations.   We 
have  also  requested  $300  million  in  FY  93  supplemental  funds  to 
meet  unanticipated  needs  for  international  peacekeeping. 
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Millions  spent  now  on  multilateral  preventive  diplomacy, 
emergency  refugee  support,  and  peacekeeping  may  save  hundreds 
of  millions  in  defense  and  international  relief  later.   At  a 
time  when  we  are  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  do  more,  we 
cannot  support  it  less. 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  unleashed  long-suppressed  conflicts 
in  the  Balkans,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere.   It  has 
also  opened  possibilities  for  international  cooperation.   We 
must  seize  them. 

DEVELOPMENT.  ECONOMIC  AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

I  know  that  Brian  Atwood,  our  new  AID  Administrator  and  a  key 
member  of  our  foreign  policy  team,  appeared  before  you  only 
last  week  and  set  forth  our  approach  to  redefining  the  role  o£ 
U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

I  won't  repeat  what  he  said,  but  I  would  like  to  reinforce  the 
main  points  he  made. 

During  the  Cold  War,  geopolitical  and  security  concerns 
dominated  our  economic  assistance  program. 

In  this  post-Cold  War  era,  we  must  now  target  our  assistance  to 
address  today's  priorities:   global  growth  and  domestic  job 
creation;  transnational  challenges  such  as  disease, 
environmental  degradation,  global  population  growth  and 
migration;  and  promoting  sustainable  economies  and  stable 
democracies  throughout  the  world.   In  past  decades,  we 
mobilized  our  assistance  against  communism.   Now,  we  can  and 
must  mobilize  ourselves  for  democracy,  for  free  markets  and  for 
a  secure  international  environment  in  which  they  can  flourish. 

Today,  our  watchwords  must  be  empowerment .  partnership,  and 
effectiveness. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  imperative  of  assisting  national 
governments  resulted  in  the  rise  of  large,  highly  centralized 
aid  bureaucracies  focused  on  securing  government-to-government 
relations.   Now  we  can  build  economic,  civic,  and  cultural 
partnerships  between  peoples .   We  must  support  democratic 
values  through  individual  empowerment .   Foreign  assistance  will 
serve  as  our  venture  capital  for  mobilizing  America's  major 
asset  —  our  robust  civil  society  —  in  support  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  worldwide. 

Forging  broad  and  non-traditional  partnerships  with  our  allies 
and  with  the  international  financial  institutions  will  also 
help  us  do  more  with  less  —  a  key  challenge  in  an  era  of  vast 
possibility  and  tight  budgets.   What  is  needed  is  not 
additional  funding,  but  renewed  American  leadership  in  building 
worldwide  partnerships  for  achieving  developmental  goals. 
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Our  focus  on  individual  empowerment  and  partnerships  also  will 
enhance  our  effectiveness.   Our  foreign  assistance  programs 
will  be  result-oriented,  not  expenditure-oriented.   National 
entitlements  will  be  phased  out  and  our  institutions  will  be 
made  flexible  enough  to  ensure  that  assistance  can  go  where  we 
find  cooperation  and  reform  is  manifest.   Where  scarce 
development  resources  cannot  be  used  effectively,  our 
assistance  proarams  should  be  reduced  or  redirected. 

To  be  effective  —  to  get  results  —  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  itself  will  need  to  be  reorganized. 
We  seek  greater  efficiency  and  smaller  overseas  missions.   At 
the  same  time,  we  will  work  to  strengthen  AID'S  central  policy 
direction,  foster  teaoMork  and  accountability  throughout  the 
Agency,  and  ensure  better  interagency  coordination. 

Or.  Wharton  and  his  Function  150  Task  Force  will  forward  their 
report  on  AID  reform  to  me  shortly.   Before  commenting,  I  will 
want  to  review  it  in  depth.   I  hope  consultations  with  this 
Committee  and  other  key  Committees  will  begin  soon  so  that 
together  we  can  discuss  the  report  and  I  can  get  your  reactions 
to  it. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  key  role  of  this 
Committee  —  and  its  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  —  in 
their  reform  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
institutions.   The  recommendations  of  your  1989  Task  Force  will 
be  largely  adopted  by  this  Administration.   I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  rely  on  your  leadership  and  support  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  want  to  highlight  four  budget  proposals  that  reflect  some  of 
our  foreign  aid  priorities: 

--  One.  We  are  requesting  development  funding  for  Africa  at 
$800  million.  In  addition^  we  will  continue  to  provide  over 
half  a  billion  in  humanitarian  and  other  assistance  to  Africa; 

--  Two .   We  are  requesting  a  $100  million  increase  in 
population  programs,  including  a  $50  million  contribution  to 
the  UN's  family  planning  agency; 

—  Three.  We  have  requested  enhanced  funding  to  address  global 
environmental  concerns; 

—  Four.  We  will  also  undertake  democracy-building  programs 
around  the  world. 

Our  development  assistance  should  not  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
funds  obligated,  but  on  results  achieved.   The  same  applies  to 
security  assistance. 
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Security  assistance  can  help  us  strengthen  friends  and  allies 
so  that  they  can  play  a  larger  role  in  promoting  regional 
stability,  defending  themselves  against  aggression,  and 
participating  in  peacekeeping  activities.   The  Clinton 
Administration  does  not  view  security  assistance  in  isolation, 
but  in  terms  of  how  it  can  serve  the  mutually  reinforcing  and 
overarching  goals  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nonprolif eration  and  disarmamer.-c  are  among  the  greatest 
national  security  challenges'  facing  us  today.   The  proposed  FY 
94  budget  reflects  an  integrated  government-wide  approach  to 
nonproliferation  and  arms  control.   We  are  requesting  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  $50  million  Non-Proliferation  Fund. 

Departmental  resources  also  will  be  devoted  to  addressing  other 
global  problems,  such  as  AIDS,  international  crime,  terrorism, 
and  narcotics  production  and  trafficking. 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Alleviating  human  suffering  remains  a  high  priority  in  the  FY 
94  budget.   During  FY  93,  we  will  have  provided  worldwide 
relief  to  refugees  and  victims  of  poverty,  natural  disasters 
and  crises,  such  as  war,  famine  and  drought.   Significant 
amounts  of  aid  are  being  directed  to  the  vast  human  tragedies 
in  Somalia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.   The  Clinton 
Administration  is  committed  to  continuing  the  funding  levels 
Congress  provided  for  these  activities  in  FY  93,  and  we  are 
proposing  a  $20  million  increase  in  refugee  assistance  in  FY  94 . 

To  conclude  the  broad  topic  of  assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
succeed  with  our  plans  for  redirecting  and  revitalizing  our 
assistance  efforts,  Americans  will  benefit  and  the  world  will 
benefit. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  REFORM 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words  now  about  State  Department  reform. 
Given  the  budget  constraints,  flexibility  and  wise  management 
of  funds  for  all  our  programs  and  institutions  become  ever  more 
important. 

In  this  regard,  I'd  like  to  commend  Representative  Herman  and 
Representative  Snowe  for  their  Subcommittee's  efforts  to 
provide  me  with  increased  flexibility  and  decreased 
micromanagement .   I  know  you  are  marking  up  the  State 
Department  bill  next  week  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  help 
as  the  Department  tries  to  accomplish  more  with  fewer  budgetary 
resources . 
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Our  planned  broad-based  reform  o£  the  State  Department's 
organization  and  operations  is  designed  to  achieve  quicker, 
more  open,  more  cost-effective  policy-making  and  performance. 
We  must  assure  clearer  financial  accountability.   We  must 
invest  in  better  training  for  our  personnel,  both  Foreign  and 
Civil  Service.   And  we  must  ensure  that  the  face  the  Department 
shows  to  the  world  is  America's  face  in  all  our  diversity. 
This  Committee's  cooperation  and  support  remain  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  reform  efforts  overall. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  Clinton  Administration  is  more  than  open  to  your  views 
as  together  we  face  the  challenge  of  forging  a  new  foreign 
policy,  channeling  our  resources  and  adapting  our  institutions 
for  a  world  that  has  fundamentally  changed. 

SQSmA 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  a  few  words  about  the 
ongoing  crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  a  matter  that  I  know 
is  of  deep  interest  to  this  Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Bosnian  Serb  so-called  referendum  this  past 
weekend  has  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  Vance-Owen  peace  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  others  continue  to 
engage  in  aggression.   As  you  know,  I  never  gave  much  weight  to 
this  so-called  referendum,  and  I  indicated  from  the  moment  that 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  called  it  that  it  would  in  no  way  advance  the 
cause  of  peace. 

My  attitude  was  similar  toward  the  signature  by  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  Karadzic  on  the  Vance-Owen  plan  in  Athens  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.   Subsequent  events  have  made  a  mockery  of  that 
signature.   What  we  have  looked  for  from  the  beginning  were  hot 
signatures,  words  or  referenda,  but  rather  actions  on  the 
ground  demonstrating  a  serious  interest  in  ending  the  violence 
and  coming  to  a  peaceful  settlement.   We  have  seen  no  real 
indication  of  such  actions  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

This  is  an  historically  tragic  and  difficult  problem.   It 
involves  struggle  among  three  groups  —  the  Serbs,  the  Croats, 
and  the  Muslims,  all  residing  in  Bosnia  and  each  possessing 
deep  distrust  and  indeed  ancient  hatred  of  the  other.   The  war 
began  over  two  years  ago  and  has  evolved  into  a  war  of  all 
against  all.   Indeed,  some  of  the  most  violent  battles  of  the 
war  have  taken  place  recently  in  the  western  half  of  Bosnia 
between  Croat  and  Muslim  fighters,  particularly  around  the  town 
of  Mostar.   There  are  atrocities  on  all  sides. 

Obviously  any  intervention  in  such  a  morass  must  be  considered 
carefully  and  with  a  clear  view  of  United  States'  interests. 
In  addressing  this  problem.  President  Clinton  has  put  forth 
several  principles  that  guide  our  consideration  of  further 
steps  to  respond  to  the  violence,  produce  a  political 
settlement  and  contain  the  conflict. 
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The  first  is  that  we  will  not  act  alone  in  taking  actions  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.   This  is  a  multilateral  problem  and  it 
must  have  a  multilateral  response.   There  are  a  number  of 
countries  already  involved  on  the  ground,  and  a  number  of 
countries  have  moral,  political  and  strategic  interests  at 
stake  here.   Further,  this  is  at  heart  a  European  problem.   We 
will  do  what  we  can  in  concert  with  our  allies  and  friends  and 
respond  to  the  violence  and  contain  the  conflict,  but  we  will 
not  act  unilaterally. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  not  send  ground  troops  into 
Bosnia  to  engage  in  military  action.   As  I  have  said  before,  we 
are  prepared  to  commit  our  military  might  to  implement  a  peace 
settlement  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the  parties.   We  will 
not  use  our  troops  to  militarily  impose  a  settlement  in  the 
Balkans. 

The  President's  position  is  that  the  best  way  to  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  to  ultimately  contain  the 
conflict,  is  to  lift  the  present  arms  embargo  —  coupled  with  a 
standby  authority  for  air  power  in  the  event  that  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  while  the  Bosnian 
government  is  preparing  to  defend  itself. 

This  approach  is  in  the  President's  judgment,  the  right 
course.   This  approach  can  obviously  only  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  our  allies  and  friends.   It  will  require  the 
repeal  of  a  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
supported  by  the  previous  administration. 

As  you  know,  our  allies  and  friends  are  not  prepared  at  this 
point  to  go  this  far.   We  are  however  continuing  to  consult 
with  our  allies  and  friends  on  this  and  other  steps.   Along 
these  lines,  I  am  engaging  in  a  new  round  of  consultations  on 
t-.he  problem.   I  will  be  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev 
of  Russia  on  Thursday  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Juppe  on 
Monday  here  in  Washington. 

Although  this  is  a  difficult  situation  --  a  problem  I  once 
described  as  the  problem  from  Hell  --  our  involvement  and 
actions  have  made  a  difference.   American  leadership  has 
resulted  in  concerted  pressure  that  has  produced  some  tangible 
results.   We  became  engaged  diplomatically  and  were  able  to  get 
two  of  the  three  parties  to  sign  onto  the  Vance-Owen 
agreement.   We  were  able  to  get  enforcement  of  the  no-fly 
zone.   We  have  engaged  in  a  large-scale  humanitarian  effort 
that  has  saved  thousands  of  lives.   Our  pressure  has  directly 
resulted  in  Milosevic's  recent  shift  to  pushing  for  a  peace 
agreement  and  agreeing  to  increasingly  isolate  the  Bosnian 
Serbs.   Our  actions  have  been  consistent  with  our  interests. 

In  f.hese  situations  we  certainly  must  be  tough,  but  we  also 
must  be  wise.   And  being  wise  means  acting  in  ways  consistent 
with  our  interests.   This,  President  Clinton  has  done  and  will 

continue  to  do. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Honorable  Martin  Olav  Sabo 

Cbainnan 

The  Honorable  John  R.  Kasich 

Ranking  Republican  Member 

Committee  on  the  Budget 

214  O'Neill  House  Office  BuUding 

Washington.  D.C  20515 

Dear  dairman  Sabo  and  Ranking  Member  Kasich: 

On  behalf  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  expres  our  views  on  the  President's  recommended  budget  authority 
and  outlay  figures  for  the  international  affairs  (ISO)  budget  function  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994. 

As  you  know,  pursuant  to  section  301(d)  of  the  Budget  Act.  each  committee  of  the 
House  is  to  submit  to  the  Budget  (Committee  its  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to  all 
matten  within  jurisdiction  of  that  cc»nmittee.  Under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990.  the  date  for  submission  of  the  views  and  estimates  is  witun  six  weeks  after  the 
submission  of  the  President's  budeet  The  President's  official  budget  will  not  be 
submitted  until  at  least  April  S.  1993. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Democratic  Leadership  would  like  to  expedite  the 
process  of  bringing  a  budget  resolution  to  the  Floor  and  therefore  have  reauested  all 
committees  to  submit  their  views  and  estimates  by  March  S.  1993.  In  the  aosence  of  an 
official  budget,  we  understand  that  committees  are  to  base  their  views  on  the  President's 
"Vision  of  Change"  budget  which  %-as  submitted  on  February  17. 1993. 

On  March  3.  1993.  acting  upon  your  February  18. 1993  letter  and  upon  guidance 
from  the  Parliamenlarian.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  convened  to  formally 
report  its  reconrunendations  (in  the  form  of  a  letter)  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
CTiairman  Hamilton's  letter  endorses  the  President's  request  and  "recommends  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budeet  include  in  the  Budget  Resolution  the  full  amount  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  the  150  function  for  fiscal  year  1994  as  projected  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office." 
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Republicans  cannot  concur  with  this  recommendation.  Preliminary  informatioo 
available  to  date  from  both  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  OfKce  of 
Management  and  Budnt  is  incomplete,  often  conflicting,  and  does  not  afford 
Republican  members  tie  ability  to  determine  which  programs  under  the  150  account  in 
fiscal  year  1994  will  inaease  or  decrease. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  reservations  Republicans  have  regarding  the  lack  of 
specific  information  in  the  President's  request   with  respect  to  the  President's  proposed 
increases  for  Russia  and  the  other  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  FREEIX>M 
Support  Act  for  meal  year  1993  have  been  expended.  Despite  this.  Republicans  are  being 
asked  to  sign  onto  a  major  funding  increase  in  this  area,  without  much  idea  as  to  its 
proposed,  specific  use*.  We  believe  that  VS.  programs  should  emphasize  assistance 
which  results  in  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relationships.  For  instance,  the  VS. 
could  pursue  agreements  to  develop  former  Soviet  Union  natural  resources,  such  as  oil 
and  petroleum  products  and  critic£d  and  strategic  minerals,  which  would  afford  the  U.S. 
a  return  on  its  assistance. 

In  addition,  as  I  read  it.  the  President's  budget  will  reduce  our  international 
security  assistance  funding  considerably  over  the  next  few  years,  but,  again,  we  are  given 
no  specific  program  levels.  It  is  my  understanding  that  both  Israel  and  Egypt  will 
receive  previous  levels  of  security  assistance  ($3  bulion  and  J2.1  billion,  respectively)  as 
the  talks  exploring  the  prospects  for  long-term  peace  in  the  Middle  East  continue.  Once 
again,  however,  there  is  very  Limited  authoritative  information  on  this  matter,  and 
Republicans  would  like  to  know  what  specifically  are  the  facts. 

Further,  the  preliminary  information  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  foreign  military  financing  that  assists  countries  like  Ojlombia  and 
Bolivia  in  our  joint  efforts  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  At  this  crucial  point  in  the 
Lounternarootics  war.  with  drug  smuggling  and  drug  addiction  as  threatening  to  our 
society  as  ever.  Republicans  carmot  endorse  a  vague  budget  that  might  cut  back  on  our 
vital  efforts  in  this  area. 

Finally,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  President's  request  significantly  increases 
funding  levels  for  international  organizations,  including  the  United  Nations.  In  that  yet 
another  report  has  been  released  at  the  United  Nations  which  points  to  continued  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  at  that  organization.  Republicans  cannot  agree  to  increased  expenditures 
without  being  privy  to  specific  information  on  programs  and  accounts. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  exaunples  where  the  lack  of  specific  budget  information 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  budget  authority  and  outlay 
levels  for  the  internationa]  affairs  (150)  budget  functiort   Therefore,  let  me  conclude  by 
stating  that  in  view  of  these  concerns  and  without  the  President's  official  budget  in 
hand.  Republican  members  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  endorse  the 
President's  request  at  this  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  thi«,^portant  issue. 

finqferej 


BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 
Ranking  Republican  Member 
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Full  Committee  Statement  of 
Congressman  Benjamin  A.  Gilman 
On  the  FY  1994  150  Budget 


Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Committee's  business  at  this  point  is  to  meet  our 
obligations  —  as  a  Committee  —  under  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  which  states  that  each  committee  of  the  House 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  "shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. ..its  views  and  estimates  (as  determined  by  the 
committee  making  such  submission)"  regarding  matters  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

As  you  know,  in  1991  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
interpreted  the  phraseology  of  that  section  of  the  Budget  Act  as 
requiring  not  just  some  kind  of  informal  process,  but  instead 
formal  "committee  action"  and,  in  such  cases,  the  opportunity  for 
minority  views.     Regrettably,  and  often  unknowingly,  an  informal 
process  has  been  employed  at  times  in  the  past  by  the 
Committees  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  you  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  your 
proposed  report  to  the  Budget  Committee,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Sabo,  which  I  then  passed  on  to  the  Committee 
Members  on  our  side.    That  certainly  goes  a  long  way  toward 
ensuring  that  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Act  in  this  regard  is  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  beyond  these  procedural  matters  at  this 
point,  I  want  to  state  that  we  will  indeed  be  filing  a  minority 
response  in  this  instance. 

I  have  read  your  proposed  letter.    As  you  have  noted  in  it, 
the  President's  budget  request  is  not  expected  before  April,  and  I 
certainly  agree  with  your  statement  that  "the  Committee  will 
examine  the  President's  request  in  detail  when  it  is  submitted." 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  difficulty  I  have  encountered  in 
getting  specific  information  on  the  budgetary  effects  of  the  frankly 
vague,  preliminary  information  submitted  to  us  at  this  date,  I 
don't  share  your  view  that  the  Committee  can  support  the  very 
general  outline  submitted  to  us  by  the  President. 
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Let  me  state  just  a  few  reservations  I  have  regarding  the  lack 
of  specifics  as  they  affect  matters  under  this  Committee's 
jurisdiction. 

First,  in  your  proposed  Committee  letter,  you  state  that  "the 
Committee  supports  the  President's  request,  particularly  the 
proposed  increases  for  Russia  and  the  other  independent  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union."    Mr.  Chairman,  as  recently  as  our 
February  24th  Committee  hearing  on  US  Policy  toward  the  New 
Independent  States,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  monies 
already  appropriated  to  assist  Russia  and  those  other  states  were 
being  utilized  in  the  best  fashion.    In  fact,  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  much  of  the  aid  funding  already  authorized 
had  yet  been  expended.    Despite  this,  we  are  being  asked  to  sign 
on  to  a  major  funding  increase  in  this  area,  without  much  idea  as 
to  its  proposed,  specific  uses. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  the  budget  will  reduce 
our  international  security  assistance  considerably  over  the  next  few 
years,  but,  again,  we  are  given  no  specifics.    It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  plan  is  to  provide  the  anticipated  levels  of 
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funding  for  Israel  and  Egypt  as  the  talks  exploring  the  prospects 
for  long-term  peace  in  the  Middle  East  continue.    Once  again, 
however,  there  is  very  limited  authoritative  information  on  that, 
and  I  would  frankly  like  to  know  what  specifically  is  the  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  preliminary  information  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  foreign  military 
financing  that  goes  to  help  countries  like  Colombia  and  Bolivia  in 
our  joint  effort  in  the  fight  against  drugs.    At  this  crucial  point  in 
the  counternarcotics  war,  with  drug  smuggling  and  drug  addiction 
as  threatening  to  our  society  as  ever,  do  we  really  want  to 
endorse  a  vague  budget  that  might  cut  back  deeply  on  our  vital 
efforts  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be  areas  in  all  of  the  proposed 
budget  reductions  where  many  of  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
might  be  inclined  to  support  the  President's  request,  but,  again, 
how  can  we  state  that  we  support  what  we  haven't  had 
adequately  described  to  us? 
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Mr.  Giairman,  there  are  many  other  areas  in  the  preliminary 
information  that  has  so  far  been  submitted  to  us  that  lack 
specific  description.    I  won't  go  into  them  at  this  point,  so  that 
other  members  will  have  a  chance  to  speak  on  this  matter.    I  will 
simply  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  minority  will  take  the 
opportunity  given  it  under  the  Budget  Act  to  submit  separate, 
minority  views  to  the  Budget  Committee.    The  minority  views,  in 
this  instance,  will  be  provided  to  the  Committee  within  the 
required  three-day  time  period,  and  will  also  be  forwarded  directly 
to  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Sabo  and  Ranking  Member  Kasich 
in  a  separate  letter. 
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CongresB  of  the  Bnittd  States 

Committet  on  fortign  SfTairB 

DoDBt  of  Keprumtatiou 

Washington,  BC  205)5 

May  D.  1993 
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RtCHARO  J- GAUON 

■  CiMf  *  Of  Si*n 


The  Honorable  Martin  Olav  Sabo 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget 
Hl-214  O'NeiU  House  Office  Buildmg 
Washington.  D.C.     20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

We  are  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  response 
to  the  reconciliation  instructions  set  forth  in  section  7(c)(6)  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.Con.Res.  64.  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

On  Wednesday.  May  12,  1993.  the  committee  met  in  open  session  to 
consider  the  reconciliation  mstructions  applicable  to  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 
The  committee  agreed  to  endorse  the  legislative  proposal  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  the  same  day. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  would  reduce  direct  spending  for  civilian  goverrmient 
retirement  systems,  including  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  (FSRDF)  and  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  (FSPS).  by  requiring  a 
three-month  delay  in  cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLAs)  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  and  19%. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost  estimate,  such 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  reduce  outlays  from  the  FSRDF  and  FSPS  by  $3 
million  in  each  of  the  above  fiscal  years  for  a  total  savings  of  $9  million  over  the 
three-year  period.  Such  reductions  would  exceed  the  minimum  amounts 
required  under  section  7(cX6)  of  the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.Con.Res. 
64. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  have  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  FSRDF  and  the  FSPS. 
both  committees  will  be  credited  with  the  savings  effected  by  the  proposed 
legislation  pursuant  to  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  endorses  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  without  prejudice  to  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  FSRDF  and  FSPS.  In  the  event  that  the  Senate  treatment  of  these 
COLAs  is  different  than  the  House  treatment,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
would  request  representation  on  the  conference  conunittee. 

We  also  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  legislative 
report  to  accompany  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 


Benjamin  A.  Oilman  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

Ranking  Minority  Member  Chairman 


LHH/RKBbf 


CC:    The  Honorable  John  Kasich.  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  the  Budget 
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[DISCUSSION  DRAFT] 

[PROVISIONS  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  TBE  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1998] 

1  TITLE  X— COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 

2  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

3  Subtitle  A— [To  be  provided] 

4  SEC.   JOOOl.  DELAY  IN  COST-OF-LIVING  ADJU8TMEN119  IN 

5  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

6  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  1»94,  19B6,  AND  19M. 

7  (a)  Applicability. — Tliis  section  shaJl  apply  with 

8  j-espect  to  any  cost-of-living  increase  scheduled  to  take  ef- 

9  ftct.  during  fiscal  year  1994,  1995,  or  1996,  undei^— 

10  (1)  section  S340(b)  or  8462(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 

1 1  «»d  StatijR  Code; 

12  (2)  section  826  or  858  of  the  Foreign  Service 

13  Act  of  1980;  or 

14  (3)    section    291    of   tlie    Central   Intelligence 

15  Agency  Retirement  Act   (50  U.S.C.   2131),   aa  set 

16  forth  m  sectjun  802  of  the  CL^KDS  Technical  Cor- 

17  rections   Act   of    1992    (J^blic   Law    102-496;    106 

18  Stat.  3196). 

19  (b)    Delay    in    EFFECTrvT=:    Date    op    Adjust- 

20  MENTS — A  <-ost-of-li\'Jng  increase  described  in  subsection 

21  'a)  shall  not  rake  effect  until  the  first,  day  of  the  third 
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1  calendaa*  montli  after  tlie  date  such  increase  would  other' 

2  wise  take  effect. 

3  (c)  Rule  of  Construction. — Nothing  in  this  sec- 

4  tion  shaJl  be  considered  to  affect  any  determination  relat- 

5  ing  to  eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase  or  the  amount 

6  of  the  first  increase  in  an  annuity  under  section  8340(b) 

7  or  (c)  or  section  8462(b)  or  (c)  of  title  5,  United  States 

8  Code,  or  comparable  provisions  of  law. 
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04-M«y-8S 

TO:  BobLodthart 
FROM:  PauiOulHnan 


DELAY  OOLAfpna  M0NT«4S  IN  19M.^9M.  1 
(Outlay*  by  (tocai  yaw,  In  mWona  of  dolNtf^ 


18M        ISSe        1900       1887        1880    5-yrtatti 


AiiCMii«nAnnuiwnt»(C8«8.PER8)  -aae  -aoi  -soo  o  o  "^'^"1  2^ ! 

AnOMK«ie»>.  DiMMKlandturvtyora  -106  -183  -190  0  0  -909-^ 

All  Foralgo  Saiyloa  -3-0-0  0  0  -0 

Forsign  8«(v.  Exo.  Dlwbtwl  and  Oufvivora  -a  -0  -a  0  0  -9 

All  CMItan  «id  Foralgn  »wvlc«  -8T1  -284  -860  0  0  -780 

Ail  Civilian  and  Foralgii  Oarvloa  AnnuHantB 

Exoap*  Olaablad  and  Outvlvofa  -190  -180  -103  0  0  -677 
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APPENDIX  1 


Jkit—Ot   't< 


Congress  of  the  Uratd  States 

Comnrimt  on  jf  ornsn  Slffairs 

lunisc  of  llc^irtBuuaQDts 

fDaBtiingcon,  BC  2od5 
March3.1993 


The  Honorable  Martic  OUv  Sabo 

Chairman 

Committee  on  the  Budget 

214  O'Neill  Houae  Office  Building 

Washington.  D.C    20S1S 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Fdvuary  18. 1993  regardix^  OGmmittee  reporti  ooihe 
fiscal  year  1994  budget 

Because  the  Preadent's  budget  request  will  noC  be  submittad  to  Gongrea  until 
sometime  in  ApriL  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  unable  to  recaaunend  sped^ 
budget  authority  and  outlay  figures  for  the  intemitinnal  affairs  QSO)  functiaa  at  this 
time.  However,  based  on  preliminary  informatioa.  the  Cooumttee  suppoita  the 
President's  request  particularly  the  proposed  increases  for  Rnssa  and  the  other 
independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  for  United  Nuioos  pfiarrlrficpiiig 
operations. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  recoounends  that  the  Coomxittee  on  Budget  indude  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  the  full  amount  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the  ISO  function 
for  fiscal  year  1994  as  projected  by  the  Congressional  widget  Olfiot.  The  Committee  will 
examme  the  President's  request  in  detail  when  it  is  submitted  and  make  necessary 
adjustments  during  the  regular  authorization  prooesL 

Congressman  Gilman.  the  Ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Committee,  has 
indicated  that  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Committee  may  want  to  send  a  separate 
letter  ezpresang  their  views  on  the  President's  request 

ThAiik  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  recommendation.  I  appreciate  your 
leadership  on  these  bniidget  issues  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  103rd 

Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 


Lee  H.  Hamilton 
Chairman 

LlQi-bai 
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AI'PENDIX  2 


I  oti.'ujfj  Upcrntiuri'J  nr»d  Dolonso  Appropd.itions  (or  NIS 
i  Y92  (roprogmmmod  funds),  I-Y03  I  orolgn  Oporntlons 
Tokyo  Roquost  ond  Original  WOA  Roquost 
All  NIS 

(Smilllons) 


July   195 


Calcgory 

I-Y92 

Actual 

PY93 

(Vaacouvcf ) 

Ottltgalad 

ntp»m4ad 

Requested 

Tokyo            FY94» 

Prh/ato  Sector 
Development 

69 

160 

(148) 

375' 

397 

Trade  and  Investment 
(Exim.  OPIC.  CIP.  TA) 

(243) 

490* 

Democracy 

14 

61 

(46) 

220 

75 

Support  for  Troop 
WithdrawalA^ousing 

6 

10 

(6) 

165 

25 

Energy  and  Environment 

43 

62 

(36) 

125 

103 

General  Humanitarian 
Food 

78 

25 
50 

(31) 
(894)  * 

135 

104 

Special  Fund  for 
non-Russian  NIS 

300' 

AID  Operating  Expenses 

5 

9 

FOps  Totals 

235 

417 

403 

166 

1810* 

704* 

Nuclear  Dismantlement 

400 

400 

(215) 

524' 

46 

0 

400 

Vancouver  Total 

(1.623) 

1022 

36 

Humanitarian 
Trar^portation 

100 

15 

FY  Totals 

735 

832 

1810 

1104 

'  Exc«pt  for  the  food  assistance,  the  Vancouver  package  was  funded  from  FY92  and  93  funds. 

*  Preliminary 

'  Includes  S IZS  million  in  grant  funds  as  part  of  the  U.S.  contnbution  to  the  Special  Privatization 
Restructuring  Program. 

*  $150  million  in  OPIC  guarantees  and  insurance,  S82  million  in  EXIM  loans. 

'  Includes  S75  million  in  subsidy  costs  to  underwrite  approximately  S250  million  in  loans  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  contnbution  to  the  SPRP. 

*  S700  million  in  concessional  credits,  S194  million  in  grant  food  aid. 

'  FY  92,  93  and  94  budget  figures  are  for  all  12  NIS;  the  supplemental  request  is  for  Russia  except 
for  this  S300  million,  and  an  additional  S60  million  for  transpon  of  humanitarian  commodities  and 
S95  million  for  non-Ru5.sia  privatization. 

*  $1.6  billion  of  the  Tokyo  package  will  be  financed  through  FY93  supplementalr,  the  FY94  request 
will  actually  be  S904  million,  which  includes  $200  million  for  the  Tokyo  Package. 

'  Total  of  conercssional  notifications. 
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U.S.  OILATCRAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  CnCDfTS  TOR 

THE  STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(t  MUiont) 


7)     JvJ-«l 


fYlXI 


Giant  A»»l«lance 

TtctntctI  AaaisUnot 
Nt3  Assutance  Acoourt 
Suppiemcrtal  (tequett 
Ecax>rrtc  fiucpot  Find* 
OevcKxxneni  Auistanc«  Fmn 
PL  460.  F«fin«-to-F»m«r 
0<ner  USQ  Tec/TVc^  Assuanc« 

SUMOUI 


mwa 


230" 

5 

10 

32 

zn 


FY  199J 


417 
1.609 

S 

10 

__« 

Z110 


F'yi»»4 


904 


7 
10 

_o 

977 


To««l 


1.321 

1,G09 

233 

10 

30 

164 

3J6S 


Medicat  Assttunoe 

Disaster  Assistance  Funds 
OOO  Excess  Medcal  Oonatlans 
Private  OonaSons 

SUMOU 

FoodAssisUnce 
USOA  Food  Aid 
OOO  Excess  Stock  Oonadons 
(Hk/ale  Oonaoons 

Sut^toui 


5 

12 

-— 

t 

17 

-- 

100 

SO 

7 

ISO 

31 

142 

— — 

? 

173 

■"^ 

^  ^  ^ 

^  ^^ 

36 

2M 

SO 

7 

340 

^  ^ 

233 

«S0 

7 

1.143 

-- 

62 

40 

7 

102 

— 

33 

40 

7 

75 

390 


S30 


1.320 


Omer  OOO  AsstsOnce 
Transoooaoon  Finds 
Olsamiamert/Non-AoaiefaOon 

Subtotal 

Total  Giarvs 

Cfcdit  PioQfams  (Face  Vatue) 

(JSCA  Ejoort  C(«dl  Guarartees 
USOA  Conoessionai  Food  Sales 
Ejdmbark  Cuaranees 
OPlCireuance 
OPIC  Ftnancmg 

Total.  Ccedlts 


41 


1.915 


1.915 


too 

IS 

7 

115 

400 

400 

400 

1.200 

"■  ^ 

^  ^"^ 

500 

415 

400 

1J15 

V«21 


Z690 


3.505 


2.516 


ijn 


6;M4 


645 

1.000          1 

r       5.560 

— - 

700 

r      TOO 

119 

250         1 

r        369 

126 

396          \ 

}               szz 

-- 

170          1 

r      170 

7,321 


TOTAl..  GRANTS  4  CREDfTS 


1.956 


4,311 


6.021 


1.377 


13.66S 


*Th*t330  iT<«iana<  ESF  •*ocM»dlor  FY  t993inckiOM)  VU  •  mManoliwxogranvTvo  rr  tSQI  Kaiaa. 

Not*  ToblTav'viaaaakir  FY  iMSafur  oon>MMra«onoilao4>*i«anc««n4CCC  C'vot  dogran*.   Tool  a>«  rsi  rwkjd* 
U  S  aon««ubans  lo  raatratorai  knsncoi  nfattitorm  vvauong  Vi«  Catancv  SBOiicjoon  ftxia   0O0«>oa«  eaf>tr» 
<••  0  Mntru  V  MaraiM  cas*a  on  n««*«i  vakj* 


Tokyo 

FY  1994 

Package 

Toliil 

397 

375 

772 

200 

155 

355 

0 

125 

125 

no 

70 

180 

30 

25 

55 

4S 

0 

45 

12 

0 

12 

0 

345 

345 

0 

125 

125 

0 

20 

20 
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$2.5  Dilllon  Assistance  Package  lor  Russia  and  tho  Othor  MS 

($millions) 


I.  Private  Sector  Development 

Privaiiuiion/SnuU  Dusincu  Technical  Assistance 

Special  Trivaiization  and  Restructuring  Program 

Enierpriso  Fun<b 

Agribusiness 

Eoooomic  Restructuring 

Eurssia  Foundation 

II.  Trade  and  Investment  0  490  490 

Subsidy  for  Export  and  Investment  CredtU 

Energy  and  Environment  Comnusdity  Import  Program 

Trade  and  Investment  Technical  Assisunce 

III.  Democracy  Corps  Initiative  75  220  295 

Expanded  Ejcchangcs  and  Training  2S  200  225 

Other  Democracy  Support  SO  20  70 

IV.  Humanitarian  Assistance  104  135  239 

Medicines  and  Health  Sector  Technical  Assistance 
General  Humaniurian  Initiatives 
Transportation  Funding 

V.  Energy  and  Environment  103  125  228 

Nuclear  Reactor  Safety 

Expanded  Energy  Technical  Assistance 

Expanded  Environment  Technical  Assistance 

VI.  Support  for  Troop  Withdrawal  and  Housing  25  165  190 

OfFicer  Resettlement 

I  louiuig  Sector  Technical  Assistance 

VII. Special  Fund  for  Non-Russia  NIS 

Total 

NOTE:    The  Tokyo  Package  funds  «-ill  be  used  for  programs  in  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  S300  million  for  a  Special 
Fund  (ornon- Russia  NIS,  595  million  (or  privatization  assistance  for  the  non- Russia  NIS  and  S60  million  for 
humanitarian  transportation.  FY  1994  funds  v).-ill  be  used  for  programs  in  all  NIS. 

26-Jul-93 


44 

75 

119 

60 

0 

60 

0 

60 

60 

0 

100 

100 

60 

13 

73 

43 

12 

S5 

0 

160 

160 

25 

5 

30 

0 

300 

300 

704 

1810 

2514 
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(i    7  Sii|i|uull*iicka|*croi  Kussin 
(S  billKNu) 

Initial  tlabilizatiun  tuppurt 
IMI-  Syuemc  IramftimaMin  I'ncUay 
World  Oaak  Impon  Relwhibiiuiiin  liMs 

4.1 

SO 

I.I 

Support  for  full  subiliuiioa  program 

IMF  dandbjr  vnhieaKm 
IMF  Cuncacy  9abUtatoa  Biatf 

10.1 
4.1 

Support  (or  ttmctural  reform  A  cneattal  imporU 
Wortd  Baakaeaonl  loaacaaiiiMaKatt 
Cofinaadni  or  Wtartd  Baak  toau 
EBRD  matt  and  BMdiuai  eaoprte  Aiad 
Eipon  Credk  aiescy  crediit  tad  guaraaees 

14.2 
S4 
U 

u 

1011 

Toul 

2&4 

Debt  rescfaeduling 

15J0 

G- 

7  Bilateral  Assistance  to  NIS 
[Pledges  1990- 19»2.  i  millions) 

Humanitarian        Technical 

Credits 

Other 

Total 

Canada 

11 

80 

1JB20 

2jQ31 

EC 

606 

1.094 

2J6J 

0 

4j06S 

France 

25 

68 

1.S50 

1,010 

2^683 

Germanjr  1/ 

I  jam 

ii.a» 

0 

42J000 

SifiOO 

lUly  2/ 

18 

0 

^100 

3.500 

5.618 

Japan  3/ 

180 

26 

600 

2.000 

2.806 

UK 

39 

1S8 

0 

476 

673 

US 

1,621 

1.586 

6^1 

0 

9328 

Toul 

3.S12 

14.012 

15,114 

49,126 

81.704 

1/  Cttmt»r  Cnii  iKkiaul 
V  luhr  U€tt4nntm—t»t 

•tMUMcactii4«*tl|jOkiDM«  brtattM 
olUSSH4tt». 

Sa<i«M  UMyt  tea  EulCcra»]t 
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Question  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  and  Response  Thereto 

Overall  150  Budget  Request 

1.   Mr .^Secretary,  the  FY  94  budget  request  for  the 

international  affairs  function  (150)  faces  a  major  funding 
crisis.   Budgetary  pressure  could  lead  to  significant  cuts 
in  important  categories  in  the  Administration's  foreign  aid 
requests,  as  well  as  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
significant  increase  aid  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  which  relies  upon  the 
scoring  assumptions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  rather 
than  0MB,  scores  the  outlay  rate  for  the  Administration's 
request  $328  million  higher  than  the  Administration. 

But  when  the  Appropriations  Committee  meets  later  this  week 
to  allocate  outlay  levels  to  various  subcommittees,  pursuant  to 
the  so-called  602(b)  process,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  is  likely  to  receive  an  outlay  figure  perhaps  $300 
million  less  than  it  needs  to  meet  the  Administration's  request. 

This  figure  doesn't  include  any  increase  in  assistance  for 
Russia  above  the  $700  million  already  in  the  Administration's 
fiscal  year  1994  request. 

To  achieve  a  cut  of  $300  million  in  outlays,  we  might  need 
program  cuts  of  possibly  over  $1  billion  in  such  programs  as 
ESF,  funding  for  the  multilateral  development  banks, 
development  assistance,  IMET,  FMF,  base  right  countries. 

Clearly,  both  the  Administration  and  this  Committee  have  an 
interest  in  avoiding  such  draconian  cuts  in  an  already  lean 
foreign  aid  bill. 

What  is  the  Administrations'  strategy  for  resolving 
this  budget  crisis? 

Has  the  Administration  spoken  to  either  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  or  the  House 
leadership  about  getting  a  higher  602(b)  outlay 
allocation  for  FY  1994? 

A:        A  602(b)  allocation  requiring  cuts  of  this  magnitude 

would  clearly  cause  severe  problems  for  many  of  our  programs. 

We  would  certainly  want  to  work  with  you  and  your  Committee  on 

ways  to  avoid  such  an  outcome. 
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We  are  looking  at  ways  to  fund  new  assistance  to  Russia  and 
the  other  former  Soviet  states  without  putting  the  entire 
burden  on  the  FY  1994  foreign  assistance  budget.   We  will  be 
consulting  closely  with  the  Congress  and  this  Conunittee  on  how 
to  do  this. 
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Certainly  the  UN  voting  record  of  a  foreign  government  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  the  United  States 
should  provide  it  with  security  assistance.   Nevertheless,  I 
see  little  need  for  a  new  piece  of  legislation  keying  security 
assistance  to  this  single  indicator  of  a  government's  foreign 
policy.   I  disagree  with  you  that  a  UN  voting  record  in 
agreement  with  ours  less  than  25%  of  the  time  marks  a 
philosophy  so  different  that  the  foreign  country  could  never 
reach  the  goals  we  espouse,  and  using  it  as  an  arbitrary  cutoff 
could  greatly  hinder  our  ability  to  influence  the  government 
toward  our  goals. 

The  process  we  have  in  place  for  vetting  countries  for  security 
assistance  already  takes  into  account  the  whole  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  foreign  government.   This  process  has 
long  been  successful  in  identifying  countries  whose  aims  are 
inimical  to  ours  and  has  provided  us  with  the  security  network 
we  needed  to  contain  Communism  until  its  ultimate  demise. 

A  further  reason  for  objecting  to  the  proposed  legislation  is 
that  it  is  based  on  a  questionable  interpretation  of  a 
statistic.   The  voting  record  from  the  47th  UN  General 
Assembly,  September  15  to  December  23,  1992,  shows  that  202 
resolutions,  73%  of  the  total  resolutions,  were  adopted  by 
consensus.   From  this  we  could  say  that  all  countries  voted 
with  us  at  least  73%  of  the  time.   There  were  only  88  recorded 
plenary  votes^  and  the  U.S.  voted  on  only  73,  abstaining  on  14 
and  not  participating  in  one. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  record  on  only  the  73  votes  in  which  we 
voted,  I  believe  it  would  be  sorely  deficient  as  a  single 
criterion  for  limiting  security  assistance.   The  accompanying 
table  shows  which  countries  voted  with  us  on  fewer  than  25%  of 
the  73  votes.   The  number  in  parentheses  shows  the  percentage 
of  times  they  voted  with  us  on  the  16  issues  we  consider 
important  to  U.S.  interests.   As  you  can  see,  of  the  64 
countries  that  went  against  us  on  the  73  votes,  32  voted  with 
us  at  least  half  the  time  on  the  votes  we  consider  important. 
On  the  73  votes,  no  Arab  state  voted  with  us  more  than  26.8%  of 
the  time;  no  ASEAN  nation  voted  with  us  more  than  27.9%;  only 
10  of  the  49  countries  in  the  Islamic  Conference  were  with  us 
on  more  than  25%  of  the  votes,  only  two  (Kyrgyzstan  and  Turkey) 
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on  over  40%;  only  33  of  the  107  members  of  the  Non-Alioned 
Movement  voted  better  than  25%,  only  one  (Malta)  better  than 
40%.   These  facts  illustrate  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  use  a 
single  voting  statistic  without  taking  into  account  the  context 
of  the  vote. 

I  especially  would  oppose  any  legislation  that  would  limit  our 
ability  to  grant  IMET  training.   This  program  enables  us  to 
introduce  foreign  defense  personnel  to  our  system  of  democratic 
government,  including  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  the 
role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.   Even  in  certain 
countries  whose  administration  regularly  voted  against  us  in 
the  UN,  military  personnel  in  positions  of  importance  who  have 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  the  IMET 
experience  have  influenced  the  government  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  other  activities. 
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yOTTNr;  coincidence 

The  following  countries  voted  with  the  U.S.  in  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  73  recorded  plenary  votes  in  which  the  U.S. 
voted.   The  numbers  in  parenthesis  are  the  percentage  of  votes 
with  U.S.  on  the  16  votes  considered  most  important  by  the  U.S. 


Country 

Algeria 

Angola 

Bahamas 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 

Belize 

Bosnia -Herzegovina 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

China 

Colombia 

Comoros 

Cote  d'lvoire 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Dj  ibouti 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Guyana 

Haiti 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Libya 

Madagascar 

Ma laysia 

Ma Idives 

Mongolia 

Morocco 


Voting 


18.5 

(53.8) 

23.4 

(45.5) 

19.6 

(66.7) 

23.5 

(54.5) 

22.4 

(45.5) 

23.7 

(75.0) 

19.4 

(71.4) 

23.9 

(58.3) 

22.7 

(54.5) 

20.5 

(37.5) 

21.4 

(50.0) 

18.2 

(20.0) 

16.4 

(20.0) 

22.7 

(50.0) 

22.6 

(44.4) 

24.5 

(50.0) 

11.1 

(10.0) 

22.4 

(58.3) 

21.2 

(54.5) 

0.0 

(00.0) 

22.8 

(44.4) 

18.9 

(40.0) 

21.9 

(50.0) 

24.6 

(50.0) 

18.5 

(40.0) 

20.6 

(35.7) 

21.4 

(35.7) 

9.3 

(11.1) 

24.2 

(60.0) 

19.7 

(50.0) 

12.9 

(27.3) 

18.5 

(40.0) 

23.9 

(42.9) 

15.2 

(30.8) 

19.0 

(88.9) 

16.9 

(36.4) 

23.5 

(58.3) 

23.0 

(60.0) 

21.9 

(54.5) 
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Mozambique 

Myanma r 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

St.  Vincent-Grenadines 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Sudan 

Sri  Lanka 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Uganda 

Uzbekistan 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


23.3 

(62.5) 

14.3 

(18.2) 

24.2 

(60.0) 

23.5 

(50.0) 

24.2 

(50.0) 

23.7 

(50.0) 

21.7 

(41.7) 

21.5 

(44.4) 

24.5 

(75.0) 

24.6 

(54.5) 

17.9 

(44.4) 

14.1 

(23.1) 

21.2 

(40.0) 

20.3 

(30.0) 

23.9 

(60.0) 

24.6 

(70.0) 

20.0 

(54.5) 

24.6 

(58.3) 

16.0 

(25.0) 

24.6 

(58.3) 

11.3 

(20.0) 

14.5 

(40.0) 

0.0 

(00.0) 

22.1 

(41.7) 

19.4 

(27.3) 

Countries  that  did  not  vote  during  session: 


Cambodia 
Georgia 
Soma lia 
South  Africa 
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COMMITTEE  PRINT— PART  2 

JUXE  7,  1993 

1  DIVISION     B— FOREIGN    ASSIST- 

2  ANCE     AND     RELATED     PRO- 

3  GRAMS 

4  SEC.  1001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

5  This  division  may  be  cited  as  "Foreign  Assistance 

6  Authorization  Act  of  1993".  ■ 

7  SEC.  1002.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

8  The  table  of  contents  for  this  division  is  as  follows: 

S«c   1001.  Short  tiU*. 

S«c  1002.  Tabla  ofcantaau. 

TITLE  SI— REFORM  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sac.    1101.  N'Md  for  for«i^  amst&nc«  reform. 
S«c.    1102.  Evsinaooa  Aad  aoeoa nubility. 

TITLE  XH— AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

See.    1201.  Anthonranooa  of  *ppropnAUoas  for  fiacai  yeftr  1994. 

S«c.    1202.   Hoann^  ;.'>iu«nM«  progfr&m. 

S«c.    1203.  OT»r»»*«  Prrrsu  InTcstment  Corporanoo. 

S«c.    1204.   Sp*ci*i  debt  r«dncnoa  anthonty. 

Sac   1205.  SpAcuI  DtfaaM  Aoqmsiaoa  Fand. 

TITLE  Xm— REGIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sab-Sab&rKA  Africa  disaster  asatstance. 

Aincaa  Oeveiopment  Fooodatioa. 

Cooflict  resolooon  uunatr^  for  Africa. 

SADC  projecta. 

Soath  Africa. 

Sudan. 

Zaire. 

Afgfaaniitan  hamamtanan  asnstanc*. 

Mulniaierai  Assistance  Icunatn-e  for  the  Philippines. 

Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baiacs. 

Assistance  for  the  ladepeadent  states  of  the  former  Sonet  Union. 

Assistance  for  Mongolia. 

Termination  of  QIET  program  for  Malta. 


Sm. 

1301 

S«e. 

1302 

Sec. 

1303 

Sm. 

1304 

Sec 

1305 

Sec. 

1306 

Sec. 

1307 

Sec. 

1308 

-Sec 

1309 

Sec. 

1310 

Sec 

1311 

Sec 

1312 

Sec 

1313 
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S«e.  1314.  Administration  of  justice  and  other  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
See.  1315.  "Waiver  of  Brooke  amendment  for  Nicaragua. 
See.  1316.  Special  notification  requirements  for  Qnatemala  and  Pern. 
See.  13IT.  Assistance  for  the  Middle  East. 
Sec.  1318.  Military  drawdown  for  laiaeL 

TITLE  XIY— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ARMS  TRANSFERS 

Sec.  1401.  Competitive  pricing  for  sales  of  defense  articles  and  services. 

Sec.  1402.  Increase  in  aggregate  coling  on  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles. 

Sec.  1403.  Eligibility  of  East  Enropean  coontries  to  receive  nonlethal  excess  de> 
fense  artides. 

Sec.  1404.  Exception  to  payment  of  fall  cost  for  sales  of  defense  training  senr- 
ices  to  certain  coontries  and  international  organizations. 

Sec.  1405.  Eligibility  of  major  non-NATO  allies  to  receive  certain  contract  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  sales  of  defense  articles  and  services. 

See.  1406.  Additions  to  war  reserre  stockpiles  for  allies. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1501.  Interest  accraing  to  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Sec.   1502.  Private  Sector  Revolving  Ftjnd. 

Sec.  1503.  Development  assistance  throngfa  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Sec.  1504.  Impact  of  foreign  assistance  programs  on  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.   1505.  Capital  projects. 

Sec.   1506.  Microenterp rise  development. 

Sec.  1507.  Report  on  AlD's  implementation  of  Agenda  21  principles. 

Sec.  1508.  Anthority  to  provide  reconstroction  assistance  under  international 
disaster  assistance. 

1  TITLE  XI— REFORM  OF  FOREIGN 

2  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

3  SEC.  1101.  NEED  FOR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  REFORM. 

4  (a)  Need  for  REFORii. — The  Congress — 

5  (1)  remains  convinced  that  United  States  for- 

6  eign  assistance  programs  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 

7  national  Development  are  in  need  of  immediate  re- 

8  form;  and 

9  (2)  remains  prepared  to  enact  reform  legislation 

10  in  time  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  authorization  and 

11  appropriations  cycle. 
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1  (b)  Comprehensive  Reform  Plan. — To  facilitate 

2  this  reform  process,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 

3  gress,  within  -60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

4  Act,  a  plan  for  comprehensive  reform  of  United  States  for- 

5  eign  assistance  programs  and  of  the  agency  primanlj'  re- 

6  sponsible  for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

7  anceActof  1961. 

8  SEC.  1102.  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITy. 

9  (a)  Need  for  Evaluation. — ^In  order  to  effectively 

10  and  responsibily  manage  the  resources  with  which  it  is 

1 1  provided,  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 

12  ing  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  must 

13  have  a  capacity  to  evaluate  objectively  the  extent  of  its 

14  progress  in  achieving  development  results  and  to  derive 

15  lessons  from  its  development  experience. 

16  (b)  Actions  To  Be  Taken. — In  furtherance  of  sub- 

17  section  (a),  the  President  shall  establish  a  program  per- 

18  formance,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  capacity  with  the 

19  following  functions: 

20  (1)  To  strengthen,  through  training  and  other 

21  means,  the  use  of  program  performance,  monitoring, 

22  and  e\'aluation  as  a  management  tool,  by  both  the 

23  agency  and  its  counterparts  in  countries  recei\Tng 

24  assistance,    in  the   planning,   designing,   and  imple- 
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1  inentation  of  foreign  assistance  projects  and  pro- 

2  grams. 

3  (2)  -To  develop  a  program  performance  informa- 

4  tion  system  to  a^ord  a^ncy  managers  at  all  levels 

5  a  means  for  monitoring  and  assessing  achievement 

6  of  impact  and  interim  performance  of  the  agency's 

7  major  programs  in  support  of  the  strategic  manage- 

8  ment  of  economic  assistance. 

9  (3)  To  prepare  and  -disseminate  objective  and 
10  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  agency  pri- 
ll marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  of  the 

12  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  meeting  develop- 

13  ment  objectives  and  on  lessons  learned  from  its  de- 

14  velopment  programs. 

15  (4)  To  strengthen  the  capacity  to  utilize  the 

16  findings  of  program  performance,  measurement,  and 

17  evaluation  in  decisions  of  that  agency  about  program 

18  direction  and  resource  allocation. 

19  (5)  To  coordinate  with  the  Inspector  General  of 

20  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admininstering 

21  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as 

22  to   ensure    appropriate   complementarity  of  efforts, 

23  recognizing  that — 

24  (A)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to 

25  direct  a  system  of  performance  measurement 
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1  and   independent   evaluations   of  its   programs 

2  and  policies,   as  well   as  the   operational   and 

3  management  systems  that  affect  the  de\'elop- 

4  ment  impact  of  those  programs  and  policies; 

5  and 

6  (B)  it  is  the  responsibilitj'  of  the  Inspector 

7  General  to  conduct  regular  and  comprehensive 

8  assessments  and  audit  of  financial  management 

9  and  administrative  systems,  including  the  ade- 

10  quacy  of  the  systems  for  monitoring  and  evahi- 

11  ating  agency  projects  and  programs. 

12  (c)  Accountability. — ^The  President  shall  prepare 

13  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  as  a  separate  part  of 

14  the  congressional  presentation  materials  of  the  agency  pri- 

15  marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign 

16  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  report  shall  include  the  fol- 

17  lowing: 

18  (1)    An    assessment    of    progress    toward    the 

19  achievement   of  sustainable   development  objecti\-es, 

20  based  on  the  findings  of  program  performance,  mon- 

21  itoring,   and  evaluation  studies  conducted  by  that 

22  agency  and  on  such  other  empirical  analyses  as  may 

23  be  appropriate. 

24  (2)  An  anal\'sis,  on  a  countrv-bv-countrv  basis 

25  (with    each   countn-    recei\Tng    economic    assistance 
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1  under  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

2  or    the    Support    for    East    European    Democracy 

3  (SEED).  Act  of  1989  being  included  at  least  once 

4  every  5  years),  of  the  impact  on  economic  develop- 

5  ment  in  each  country  during  the  preceding  3  to  5 

6  fiscal  years  of  United  States  economic  assistance 

7  programs,  with  a  discussion  of  the  United  States  in- 

8  terests  that  were  served  by  the  assistance.  For  each 

9  such  country,  the  analj'sis  shall — 

10  (A)    describe    the    specific    objectives    the 

11  United  States  sought  to  achieve  in  providing 

12  economic  assistance,  and  specify  the  extent  to 

13  which    those    objectives    were    or    were    not 

14  achieved; 

15  (B)  to  the  extent  possible,  be  done  on  a 

16  sector-by-sector  basis  and  identify  trends  within 

17  each  sector  and,  if  rele\'ant,  identifv  anv  eco- 

18  nomic  policy  reforms  conducive  to  sustainable 

19  economic  growth  that  were  promoted  by  the  as- 

20  sistance  and  the  progress  being  made  by  such 

21  coxintry  in  adopting  economic  policies  that  fos- 

22  ter  and  enhance  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of 

23  individuals  to  participate  in  economic  growth  in 

24  that  countn.'; 
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1  (C)  as  part  of  the  context  of  United  States 

2  economic  assistance,  describe  the  amount  and 

3  nature  of  economic  assistance  provided  by  other 

4  major  donors  during  the  preceding  3  to  5  fiscal 

5  years,  set  forth  by  the  development  sector  to 

6  the  extent  possible; 

7  (D)  describe  the  trends,  both  favorable  and 

8  unfavorable,  in  each  development  sector,  and 

9  (E)  contain  statistical  and  other  informa- 

10  tion  necessary  to  evaluate  the  impact  and  effec- 

11  tiveness  of  United  States  economic  assistance 

12  on  development  in  the  country. 

13  TITLE  Xn— AUTHORIZATIONS 

14  FOR     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 

15  PROGRAMS 

16  SEC.  1201.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FIS- 

17  CAL  YEAR  1994. 

18  (a)  Economic  Assistance. — There  are  authorized 

19  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year   1994  the   following 

20  amounts  for  the  following  purposes: 

21  (1)     Development     assistance     fund. — 

22  $850,000,000  to  carrj'  out  sections  103  through  106 

23  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
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1  (2)     Population,     development     assist- 

2  ANCE. — $395,000,000  to  cany  out  section  104(b)  of 

3  the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

4  (3)    Development    fund    for    afeica. — 

5  $900,000,000  to  carry  out  chapter  10  of  part  I  of 

6  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

7  (4)  International  disaster  assistance. — 

8  $148,965,000  to  carry  out  section  491  of  the  For- 

9  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

10  (5)   American   schools  and   hospitals. — 

11  $35,000,000  to  carry  out  section  214  of  the  Foreign 

12  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

13  (6)    Multilateral    assistance    initiative 

14  for  the  PHILIPPINES. — $30,000,000  for  assistance 

15  for  the  Philippines  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  th6 

16  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

17  (7)    ASSISTANCE    FOR    EASTERN    EUROPE    AND 

18  THE  BALTIC  STATES. — $400,000,000  for  economic 

19  assistance  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  states 

20  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 

21  Support  for  East  Eiiropean  Democracy  (SEED)  Act 

22  of  1989. 

23  (8)      ASSISTANCE      FOR      THE      INDEPENDENT 

24  STATES       OF       THE       FORMER       SOVIET      UNION. — 

25  $903,820,000  to  carrj'  out  chapter  11  of  part  I  of 
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1  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  earn'  out 

2  exchanges  and  training  and  similar  programs  under 

3  section  807  of  the  Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerg- 

4  ing  Eurasian  Democracies  and  Open  Markets  Sup- 

5  port  Act  of  1992. 

6  (9)  Inter-amebican         foundation. — 

7  $30,960,000  to  carry  out  section  401  of  the  Foreign 

8  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

9  (10)  African  development  foundation. — 

10  $18,000,000  to  carry  out  the  African  Development 

1 1  Foundation  Act. 

12  (11)  International  fund  for  Ireland. — 

13  $19,600,000  to  carry  out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 

14  sistance  Act  of  1961,  which  shall  be  available  for  the 

15  United    States    contribution    to    the    Intemational 

16  Fund  for  Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Irish 

17  Agreeement  Support  Act  of  1986.  Amounts  appro- 

18  priated  under  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  re- 

19  main  available  until  expended. 

20  (b)  Security  Assistance. — There  are  authorized  to 

21  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994  the  following  amounts 

22  for  the  following  purposes: 

23  (1)   Foreign  military  financing  program 

24  grants. — $3,200,000,000  for  grants  under  section 

25  23   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  Funds  made 
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1  available  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  nonrepayable 

2  notwithstanding  any  requirement  of  that  section. 

3  (2) -Foreign  mhitart  financing  program 

4  LOANS. — $57,000,000   for  the  cost   (as  defined  in 

5  section  502(5)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 

6  1990)  of  loans  under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 

7  Control  Act. 

8  (3)  EcoNomc        support        fund. — 

9  $2,424,400,000  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  11  of 

10  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

11  (4)  International  military  education  and 

12  training. — $40,000,000  to  carry  out  chapter  5  of 

13  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

14  (5)  Anti-terrorism          assistance. — 

15  $15,555,000  to  carry  out  chapter  8  of  part  11  of  the 

16  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

17  (6)    Nonproliferation   and    disarmament 

18  FUND. — $25,000,000  to  carry  out  section  504  of  the 

19  Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democ- 

20  racies  and  Open  Markets  Support  Act  of  1992. 

21  (c)  Pela.CE  Corps. — There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 

22  propriated  $219,745,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry  out 

23  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

24  (d)  Reductions  in  PRE\^ousLY  Enacted  Author- 

25  ization  For  Ln'TERnational  Narcotics  Control  As- 
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1  SISTANCE. — Section  482(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

2  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  ''$171,500,000"  and 

3  inserting  "$135,000,000". 

4  (e)  Rule  op  Construction. — ^In  order  to  ensure 

5  that  all  otherwise  applicable  authorities,  restrictions,  and 

6  other  provisions  of  law  apply  with  respect  to  the  amounts 

7  that  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  tbk  section  for 

8  fiscal  year  1994,  those  amounts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  au- 

9  thorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  provision  of  the  Foreign 

10  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  other  Act  that  provided  the  cor- 

1 1  responding  authorization  of  appropriations  for  prior  fiscal 

12  years. 

13  SEC.  1202.  HOUSING  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM. 

14  (a)  Authorizations. — 

15  (1)  Cost  op  guaranteed  loans. — There  are 

16  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $16,407,000  for  fiscal 

17  year  1994  for  the  cost  (as  defined  in  section  502(5) 

18  of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990)  of  guar- 

19  anteed  loans  under  sections  221  and  222  of  the  For- 

20  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

21  (2)  Program  ceiling. — Section  222(a)  of  that 

22  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "$2,558,000,000"  in  the 

23  second  sentence  and  inserting  "$3,000,000,000". 
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1  (3)     Program    expiration    date. — Section 

2  222(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "1992" 

3  in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  "1995". 

4  (4)   Administrative   expenses. — (A)    There 

5  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $8,407,000  for 

6  fiscal  year  1994  for  administrative  expenses  to  carry 

7  out  guaranteed  loan  programs  under  sections  221 

8  and  222  of  that  Act.  Amounts  appropriated  under 

9  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  remain  available 

10  until  expended. 

11  (B)   Amounts    appropriated   under   this   para- 

12  graph  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 

13  appropriations    for    "Operating    Expenses    of    the 

14  Agency  for  International  Development". 

15  (b)  Preferential  Treat^eent  to  Projects  in 

16  Poorer  Countries. — Section  222  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

17  ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

18  (1)    by    redesignating   subsection    (k)    as    sub- 

19  section  (e);  and 

20  (2)   by  inserting  after  subsection   (c)   the   fol- 

2 1  lowing: 

22  "(d)  Preferential  Consideration  to  Projects 

23  IN  Poorer  Countries. — In  issuing  guarantees  under 

24  this  section  and  in  carn.'ing  out  related  activities,   the 

25  President  shall  give  preferential  consideration  to  projects 
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1  in  countries  with  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  $1,196 

2  or  less  in  1991  United  States  dollars,  and  shall  restrict 

3  guarantees  and  related  acti\'ities  for  projects  in  countries 

4  with  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  $5,190  or  more  in 

5  1991  United  States  dollars.". 

6  (c)  Fee  Increase. — 

7  (1)  Study. — The  administrator  of  the  agencj- 

8  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  of  the 

9  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  .1961 — 

10  (A)  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 

11  feasibility  of  increasing  the  fees  charged  pursu- 

12  ant  to  section  223(a)  of  that  Act  for  guarantees 

13  issued  under  sections  221  and  222  of  that  Act 

14  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  costs  (as  defined  in 

15  section  502(5)   of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform 

16  Act  of  1990)  of  the  guarantee  program;  and 

17  (B)  shall  submit  the  results  of  this  study 

18  to   the   Conunittee   on  Foreign   Affair^   of  the 

19  House   of  Representatives  and  the  Conunittee 

20  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later 

21  than  6  months  cifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 

22  this  Act. 

23  (2)     Policy. — The     administrator    should    in- 

24  crease  the  fees  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  the 
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1  extent  determined  to  be  feasible  in  the  study  con- 

2  ducted  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

3  SEC.      1203.    -OVERSEAS      PRIVATE      INVESTMENT      COR- 

4  PORATION. 

5  (a)   Program  Authorization  op  Fiscal  Year 

6  1995. — Section  235(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

7  1961  is  amended — 

8  (1)       in       paragraph       (1)       by       striking 

9  "$9,000,000,000"  and  inserting  "$10,000,000,000"; 

10  (2)      in      paragraph      (2)  (A)      by      striking 

11  "$2,500,000,000"  and  inserting  "$3,500,000,000"; 

12  and 

13  (3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

14  (A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

15  (i); 

16  (B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 

17  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

18  (C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iii)  the  fol- 

19  lowing: 

20  "(iii)   to  transfer  such  sums  as  are  nec- 

21  essary    from    its    noncredit    account    revolving 

22  fund  to  pay  for  the  subsidy  cost  of  a  program 

23  level  for  the  loan  and  loan  guarantee  program 

24  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  234  of 

25  $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  vear  1995.". 
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1  (b)  Termination  Date. — Section  235(a)(3)  of  that 

2  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "1994"  and  inserting  "1995". 

3  (c)  Administrative  Expenses. — Section  235(g)  of 

4  that  Act  is  amended — 

5  (1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and"; 

6  (2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period  and 

7  inserting  ";  and";  and 

8  (3)   by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

9  paragraph: 

10  "(3)  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.". 

1 1  SEC.  1204.  SPECIAL  DEBT  REDUCTION  AUTHORTIY. 

12  (a)      Authority     To      Reduce      Debt. — Not- 

13  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than  the 

14  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990),  the  President  may 

15  reduce  amounts  of  principal  and  interest  owed  to  the  Unit- 

16  -  ed  States  (or  any  agency  of  the  United  States)  by  an  eligi- 

17  ble  country  as  a  result  of — 

18  (1)  guarantees  issued  under  sections  221  and 

19  222  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  or 

20  (2)  credits  extended  or  guarantees  issued  under 

21  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

22  (b)  lilPLEMENTATION  OF  PaRIS  CLUB  DEBT  REDUC- 

23  TION. — The  authority  prov-ided  by  this  section  may  be  ex- 

24  ercised  only  to  implement  the  multilateral  official  debt  re- 
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1  lief  ad  referendum  agreements  that  are  commonly  referred 

2  to  as  "Paris  Club  Agreed  Minutes'*. 

3  (c)  Appropriations  Requiremejjt. — The  authority 

4  provided  by  this  section  may  be  exercised  only  in  such 

5  amounts  or  to  such  extent  as  is  provided  in  advance  by 

6  appropriations  Acts  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 

7  ofthe  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

8  (d)  Eligible  Countries. — ^For  purposes  of  this  sec- 

9  tion,  the  term  "eligible  country"  means  a  country  that  the 

10  President  determines — 

11  (1)  has  a  heavy  debt  burden;  and 

12  (2)  is  eligible  to  borrow  fi^m  the  International 

13  Development  Association  but  not  from  the  Inter- 

14  national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

15  (commonly  referred  to  as  an  "IDA-only"  country). 

16  SEC.  1205.  SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND. 

17  (a)     DecapITalIZatION. — Notwithstanding    section 

18  51Cb)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  collections  de- 

19  scribed  in  that  section  that  are  in  excess  of  obligational 

20  authority  provided  in  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 

21  smd  related  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal  years  prior  to 

22  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  mis- 

23  cellaneous  receipts. 

24  (b)  AvoroA-vcE  op  Duplicative  Provisions. — Sub- 

25  section  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Foreign  Operations,  Ex- 
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1  port  Financing,   eind  Related  Programs  Appropriations 

2  Act,  1994,  contains  an  identical  requirement. 

3  TITLE  Xm— REGIONAL 

4  PROVISIONS 

5  SEC.  1301.  SUB.SAHARAN  AFRICA  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE. 

6  The      Congress      espects     that     not     less     than 

7  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year 

8  1994  to  carrj'  out  section  491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

9  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  international  disaster  assistance) 

10  win  be  used  for  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 

1 1  struction  assistance  for  Sub-Saharan  AJ&ica. 

12  SEC.  1302.  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION. 

13  (a)  Ceiling  on  Assistance  for  a  Project. — Sec- 

14  tion  505(a)(2)  of  the  African  Development  Foundation 

15  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In 

16  exceptional  circumstances,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

17  Foundation  may  waive  such  dollar  limitation  with  respect 

18  to  a  project.  Any  such  waivers  shall  be  reported  to  the 

19  Congress  annually.". 

20  (b)    Authority    to    Employ    Aliens. — Section 

21  506(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended — 

22  (1)    by   redesignating  paragraphs    (8)    through 

23  (12)   as  paragraphs  (9)  through  (13),  respectively; 

24  and 
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1  (2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 

2  lowing  new  paragraph  (8): 

3  "(8)  when  determined  by  the  president  of  the 

4  Foundation  to  be  necessary  (but  subject  to  the  Urn- 

5  itation  estabUshed  by  paragraph  (7)  on  the  number 

6  of  Foundation  employees),  may  employ  persons  who 

7  are     not     citizens     of    the     United     States     not- 

8  withstanding  any  provision  of  law  that  would  other- 

9  wise  prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay 

10  the  compensation  of  ofGcers  or  employees  of  the 

11  Grovemment  who   are   not   citizens   of  the   United 

12  States;". 

13  (c)  Travel  Expenses. — 

14  (1)  Membebs  of  board. — Section  507(b)  of 

15  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  '*£tctual  and  nec- 

16  essary  expenses  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  and  for 

17  transportation  expenses,"  and  inserting  "travel  ex- 

18  penses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 

19  accordance   with   section    5703    of  title    5,    United 

20  States  Code,". 

21  (2)       Conforming       amendment. — Section 

22  507(e)(3)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and 

23  other  expenses"  and  inserting  "expenses,  including 

24  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,". 

25  (d)  Interest  Accruing  to  Grantees. — 
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1  (1)  Authority  to  retain. — The  African  De- 

2  velopment  Foiindation  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

3  the  lerid  the  following: 

4  -SEC.  511.  INTEREST  ACCRUING  TO  GRANTEES. 

5  "When,  with  the  permission  of  the  Foundation,  funds 

6  made  available  to  a  grantee  under  this  title  are  invested 

7  pending  disbursement,  the  resulting  interest  is  not  re- 

8  quired  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasurj'  if 

9  the  grantee  uses  the  resulting  interest  for  the  purpose  for 

10  which  the  grant  was  made.". 

11  (2)  Effective  date. — The  amendment  made 

12  by  paragraph  (1)  apphes  to  both  interest  earned  be- 

13  fore  and  interest  earned  after  the  date  of  enactment 

14  of  this  Act. 

15  SEC.  1303.  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  INITIATIVE  FOR  AFRICA. 

16  (a)  IJVIPRo\^NG  OAU's  Conflict  Resolution  Ca- 

17  pabilities. — 

18  (1)  Description  of  assistance. — The  Presi- 

19  dent  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  help  es- 

20  tablish    a    permanent    conflict   resolution   capability 

21  within  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (referred 

22  to  in  this  subsection  as  the  "OAU"),  as  follows: 

23  (A)   Funds  may  be  pro\'ided  to  the  OAU 

24  for  use  m  supporting  its  conflict  resolution  ca- 

25  pabilit^'. 
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1  (B)  FHinds  may  be  used  for  expenses  of 

2  sending   individuals   with   expertise   in  conflict 

3  resolution  (who  may  include  United  States  Grov- 

4  emment  employees)  from  the  United  States  to 

5  work  with  the  OAU  for  a  period  of  up  to  2 

6  years. 

7  (C)  Funds  may  be  provided  to  the  OAU  to 

8  support  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 

9  an  African  Conflict  Resolution  Research  Center 

10  that  is  linked  to  the  OAU  secretariat. 

11  (2)  FUNDENQ. — Of  the  funds  that  are  allocated 

12  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  under  chapter  4  of  part  11 

13  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 

14  the  economic  support  fund),  up  to  $1,500,000  for 

15  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998  may  be 

16  used   to   carry  out   paragraph   (1),    in   addition  to 

17  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purpose. 

18  (3)  Requirement  for  approval  of  certain 

19  reforms. — Assistance  may  be  pro\'ided  pursuant  to 

20  this  subsection  only  if  the  President  determines  that 

21  the  OAU  has  approved  and  is  in  the  process  of  im- 

22  plementing  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Secretary' 

23  General  of  the  OAU  in  February  1993   in  the  In- 

24  terim  Report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the  iNIech- 
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1  anisms  for  Conflict  Prevention,  Resolution  and  ^lan- 

2  agement. 

3  ()j)- Improving  Conflict  Resolution  Capabuj- 

4  TIES    op    Multilateral    Subregional    Organiza- 

5  TIONS. — 

6  (1)  Types  of  assistance  to  be  provided. — 

7  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro^-ide  assistance  to 

8  help  establish  permanent  conflict  resolution  capabili- 

9  ties  within  subregional  or|;anizations  established  by 

10  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Afinca,  as  follows: 

11  (A)  Funds  may  be  provided  to  such  an  or- 

12  ganization  for  use  in  supporting  its  conflict  res- 

13  olution  capability. 

14  (B)  Fund  may  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 

15  sending   individuals   with   expertise   in   conflict 

16  resolution  (who  may  include  United  States  Grov- 

17  emment  employees)  from  the  United  States  to 

18  work  with  such  an  organization  for  a  period  of 

19  up  to  2  years. 

20  (2)  Funding. — Of  the  fands  that  are  allocated 

21  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  under  chapter  4  of  part  IE 

22  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 

23  the  economic  support  fund),  up  to  $1,500,000  for 

24  each  ot  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998  may  be 

25  used  to  oarr}'  out  paragraph  (1) 
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1  (c)   African  Demobilization  and   Retraining 

2  Program. — 

3  (1)  Jn  general. — ^In  order  to  facilitate  reduc- 

4  tions  in  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of  countries  of 

5  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  President  is  authorized  to 

6  provide  assistance  for — 

7  (A)  encampment  and  related  activities  as- 

8  sociated  with  demobilization  of  such  forces,  and 

9  (B)  the  retraining  for  civilian  occupations 

10  of  military  personnel  who  have  been  demobi- 

11  hzed. 

12  (2)  Funding. — (A)  Of  the  funds  that  are  allo- 

13  cated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  under  the  "Foreign 

14  Military  Financing  Program"  account  under  section 

15  23     of    the    Arms    Export    Control    Act,     up    to 

16  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  may  be  used  for  the 

17  assistance  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

18  (B)  Of  the  funds  that  are  allocated  for  sub-Sa- 

19  haran  Africa  under  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the  For- 

20  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1981   (relating  to  the  eco- 

21  nomic  support  fund),   up  to   $5,000,000   for  fiscal 

22  year  1994  may  be  used  for  the  assistance  described 

23  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (A) . 

24  (C)  A  portion  of  the  funds  made  available  for 

25  fiscal  year  1994  to  cany  out  cliapter  10  of  part  I 
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1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 

2  the  De\'elopment  Fund  for  Africa)  may  be  used  for 

3  the  assistance  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

4  (d)    IMET   Conflict   Resolution   Program. — 

5  Chapter  5  of  part  IE  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

6  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

7  "SEC.  54«.  CONFUCT  RESGLimON  PROGRAM  FOR  AFRICA. 

8  "In  addition  to  the  other  education  and  training  ac- 

9  tivities  carried  out  under  this  chapter,  the  President  shall 

10  establish  a  program  to  provide  education  and  training  in 

11  conflict  resolution  for  civilian  and  military  personnel  of 

12  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.". 

13  SEC.  1304.  SADC  PROJECTS. 

14  (a)    Waiver   of   Brooke   Amendment. — Section 

15  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  cor- 

16  responding  section  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 

17  nancing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994, 

18  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  provided  for  fis- 

19  cal  year  1994  under  section  496 (o)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

20  ance  Actof  1961. 

21  (b)  Technical  A^eendment. — Section  496(o)  of  the 

22  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

23  (1)     in    the    subsection    heading    by    striking 

24  -SADCC"  and  inserting  "SADC";  and 
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1  (2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Coordination 

2  Conference    (SADCC)"    and  inserting  "Communitj' 

3  (SADC)". 

4  SEC.  1305.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

5  (a)  Removal  op  Ceilings  on  Grants  for  Human 

6  Rights  Projects. — Section  116  of  Foreign  Assistance 

7  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

8  (1)  by  repealing  subparagraphs  (C)  aiid  (D)  of 

9  subsection  (e)(2);  and 

10  (2)  in  subsection  (f) — 

11  (A)  by  repealing  paragraph  (2),  and 

12  (B)    by    striking    "(f)(1)"    and    inserting 

13  "(f)"  and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 

14  through  (E)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  re- 

15  spectively. 

16  (b)  Exception  to  Limitation  on  Assistance  Re- 

17  dPIENTS. — 

18  (1)  Assistance  under  section  116. — Section 

19  116(e)(2)(B)  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

20  (A)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  "or 

21  to  organizations  financed  or  controlled  by  the 

22  Government  of  South  Africa";  and 

23  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

24  sentences:  "A  nongovernmental  organization  fi- 

25  nanced    or    controlled    bv   the    (xovemment    of 
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1  South  Africa  that  meets  the  criteria  specified  in 

2  this  subparagraph  may  recei\'e  assistance  under 

3  this-  paragraph  only  if  the  President  determines 

4  that  (i)  the  activities  of  that  organization  fur- 

5  ther  the  purposes  of  the  estabUshment  of  a  non- 

6  racial  democratic  state  in  South  Afinca,  (ii)  the 

7  provision  of  assistance  to  that  oi^anization  will 

8  further  the  objective  of  this  paragraph  to  assist 

9  disad\-antaged    South.  Africans,    and    (iii)    the 

10  Government  of  South  Africa  is  continuing  to 

11  make    progress    toward    dismantling   apartheid 

12  and  estabhshing  a  nonracial  democracy.  Before 

13  making  such  determinations,  the  President  shall 

14  consult  with  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 

15  mittees  and  with  South  African  organizations 

16  that  are  representative  of  the  majority  popu- 

17  lation  of  South  Africa  and  should  seek  a  com- 

18  mitment  from  the  Government  of  South  Africa 

19  that  it  will  provide  additional  resources  to  meet 

20  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  South  Africans.  As 

21  used  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'appro- 

22  priate    congressional    committees'    means    the 

23  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 

24  tee   on   Appropriations   of  the   House   of  Rep- 

25  resentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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1  lations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 

2  the  Senate.". 

3  (2). Assistance  under  section  117. — Section 

4  117  of  that  Act  (as  added  by  section  201(b)  of  the 

5  Comprehensive    Anti-Apartheid    Act    of    1986)    is 

6  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In  ad- 

7  dition,  a  nongovernmental  organization  that  meets 

8  the  criteria  specified  in  the  first  2  sentences  of  thin 

9  section  but  receives  funds  fi'om  the  (jrovemment  of 

10  South  Afinca  may  receive  assistance  under  this  sec- 

11  tion  if  the  President  determines  that  such  organiza- 

12  tion  meets  the  requirements  of  the  5th  sentence  of 

13  section    116(e)(2)(B),    and    such    determination    is 

14  made  in  accordance  with  the  6th  sentence  of  such 

15  section.". 

16  sec.  1306.  SUDAN. 

17  (a)      Statement      of      the      Congress. — The 

18  Congress — 

19  (1)     strongly    condemns    the    (government    of 

20  Sudan  for  its  severe  human  rights  abuses  and  calls 

21  upon  that  government  to  improve  human  rights  con- 

22  ditions  throughout  the  country; 

23  (2)  deplores  the  internecine  fighting  among  the 

24  tactions  of  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army; 
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1  (3)   urges  the  Government  of  Sudan  and  the 

2  factions  of  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army 

3  to  provide  full  access  for  and  to  cooperate  with  reUef 

4  organizations; 

5  (4)  encourages  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  lift 

6  the  press  ban  which  was  imposed  after  it  took  power 

7  in  June  1989;  and 

8  -    (5)  calls  on  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  estab- 

9  lish  a  democratic  system. 

10  (b)  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — ^Except  as  pro- 

11  vided  in  subsection  (c),  assistance  may  not  be  provided 

12  for  Sudan  for  fiscal  year  1994 — 

13  (1)  under  chapter  1  or  chapter  10  of  part  I  of 

14  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  de- 

15  velopment  assistance  and  the  Development  Fund  for 

16  Africa), 

17  (2)  under  chapter  4  of  part  IE  of  that  Act  (re- 

18  lating  to  the  economic  support  fond), 

19  (3)  under  chapter  5  of  part  11  of  that  Act  (re- 

20  lating  to  international  mihtarj'  education  and  train- 

21  ing),  or 

22  (4)  from  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 

23  gram"  account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 

24  Control  Act. 

25  (c)  \Vai\'er  of  Restrictions. — 
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1  (1)     Authorization. — The     President     may 

2  waive  the  prohibitions  in  subsection  (b)  if  the  Presi- 

3  dehl   determines,   and  reports   in  accordance  with 

4  paragraph  (2),  that  there  is  substantial  progress  in 

5  southern  Sudan  toward  respecting  human  rights,  re- 

6  sohring  the  conflict  in  that  region,   estabhshing  a 

7  democratically  elected  government,  and  establishing 

8  a  reformed  and  independent  judiciary  system. 

9  (2)  Congressional  review  op  deteemina- 

10  TION. — A  determination  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 

11  not  become  effective  until   15  days  after  it  is  re- 

12  ported  to  the  congressional  committees  specified  in 

13  section  634A(a)   of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

14  1961  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  appUcable  to 

15  reprogramming  notifications  under  that  section. 

16  SEC.  1307.  ZAIRE. 

17  (a)   Statement   of   the   Congress. — The 

18  Congress — 

19  (1)  strongly  condemns  the  disruptive  measures 

20  taken  bv  President  Mobutu  in  recent  months,  and 

21  holds  President  Mobutu  responsible  for  the  current 

22  political  crisis  in  Zaire; 

23  (2)  stresses  the  importance  of  a  successful  tran' 

24  sition  to  democracy  in  Zaire; 
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1  (3)  urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

2  pressure  President  Mobutu  to  leave  Zaire  so  that  the 

3  legitimate  transitional  government  can  proceed  with 

4  the  process  of  democratization  as  mandated  bj'  the 

5  Sovereign  National  Conference; 

6  (4)  urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

7  impose,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  a  varietj'  of 

8  sanctions  on  President  Mobutu,  including — 

9  (A)   freezing  the  bank  accounts  of  Presi- 

10  dent  Mobutu,  his  family  and  associates; 

11  (B)  denying  ^^sas  to  President  Mobutu,  his 

12  family  and  associates;  and 

13  (C)  expelling  Mobutu's  ambassador; 

14  (5)  congratulates  the  people  of  Zaire  for  their 

15  courageous  support  of  democracy  in  the  face  of  pow- 

16  erful  opposition;  and 

17  (6)   expresses   its  readiness  to  explore  further 

18  wa\'s  of  pro\'iding  support  for  democracy  and  poHti- 

19  cal  pluralism  in  Zaire. 

20  (b)  Restrictions  on  Assistance. — 

21  (1)    Security  assistance. — Except   as   pro- 

22  \-ided  in  subsection  (c),  assistance  may  not  be  pro- 

23  \'ided  for  Zaire  for  fiscal  vear  1994 — 
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1  (A)  under  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the  For- 

2  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   (relating  to  the 

3  ecbnomic  support  fund), 

4  (B)  under  chapter  5  of  part  11  of  that  Act 

5  (relating  to  international  mihtary  education  and 

6  training),  or 

7  (G)  from  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing 

8  Program"    account   under   section   23    of  the 

9  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

10  (2)    Development    assistance. — ^Except    as 

11  provided  in  subsection  (c),  assistance  under  chapter 

12  1  or  chapter  10  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

13  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  development  assistance  and 

14  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa)   for  fiscal  year 

15  1994  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  Grovemment  of 

16  Zaire.     This    paragraph    does    not    prohibit    non- 
17  governmental  organizations  from  working  with  ap- 

18  propriate  ministries  or  departments  of  the  Grovem- 

19  ment  of  Zaire. 

20  (c)  Waiver  When  the  Democratic  Process  is 

21  Restored. — 

22  (1)     Authorization. — The     President     mav 

23  waive  the  prohibitions  in  subsection  (b)  if  the  Presi- 

24  dent    determines,    and    reports    in   accordance   with 

25  paragraph  (2),  that  democracy  has  been  restored  in 
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1  Zaire,  that  President  Mobutu  is  no  longer  a  threat 

2  to  the  elected  government,  and  that  the  elected  gov- 

3  emment-is  committed  to  bringing  about  freedom  of 

4  expression  for  the  people  of  Zaire,  a  reformed  and 

5  independent  judiciarj',  and  reform  of,  and  applica- 

6  tions  of  the  rule  of  law  to,  Zaire  security  forces. 

7  (2)  Congressional  review  of  determina- 

8  TION. — ^A  determination  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 

9  not  become   effective  until   15   daj-s  after  it  is  re- 

10  ported  to  the  congressional  committees  specified  in 

11  section  634A(a)   of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

12  1961  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  appUcable  to 

13  reprogramming  notifications  under  that  section. 

14  SEC.  1308.  AFGHANISTAN  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE. 

15  (a)  Authorization. — F\inds  described  in  subsection 

16  (c)  may  be  made  available  for  the  pro\'ision  of  food,  medi- 

17  cine,  or  other  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Afghan  peo- 

18  pie  not\vithstanding  any  other  pro\'ision  of  law. 

19  (b)  Assistance  for  Afghan  Women  and  Girls. — 

20  In  carrying  out  this  section,   the  Administrator  of  the 

2 1  agency  primarily  responsible  for  carrying  out  part  I  of  the 

22  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  ensure  that  an  equi- 

23  table  portion  of  the  funds  is  made  available  to  benefit  Af- 

24  ghan  women  and  girls,  particularly  in  programs  in  refugee 
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1  camps  in  Pakistan  and  in  reconstruction  projects  in  Af- 

2  g^ianistan. 

3  (c)  Funding.— Up  to  $20,000,000  of  the  aggregate 

4  amount  of  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  vear  1994  to 

5  cany  out  duster  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

6  Act  of  1961   (relating  to  development  assistance)  and 

7  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  economic  support 

8  fund)  may  be  used  pursuant  to  this  section. 

9  SEC.   130».  MULULATERAL  ASSISTANCE  INmATIVB  FOB 

10  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

11  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 

12  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  3  the  following: 

13  "dlhapter  4 — Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for  the 

14  Philippines 

15  "SEC.  401.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

16  "(a)  Authorization. — The  President  is  authorized 

17  to  provide  economic  assistance  for  the  Phillipines  under 

18  the  'Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative'  account.  Such  as- 

19  sistance  shall  be  provided  on  such  terms  and  conditions 

20  as  the  President  may  determine. 

21  "(b)  Authorization  for  Extended  Period  of 

22  AVAILABILITT. — ^Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 

23  chapter    are    authorized   to    remain    available   until    ex- 

24  pended.". 
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1  SEC.  1310.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE 

2  BALTICS. 

3  (a)  -Economic  Assistance. — Section  3  of  the  Sup- 

4  port  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989 

5  is  amended — 

6  (1)    by  redesignating   subsection   (c)    as   sub- 

7  section  (e);  and 

8  (2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 

9  lowing: 

10  "(c)  Inafplicabhitt  of  Restbictions  and  Be- 

1 1  QUIREMENTS. — ^Assistance  provided  for  an  East  European 

12  country  under  this  Act  or  under  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 

13  sistance  Act  of  1961  may  be  provided  notwithstanding  any 

14  other  provision  of  law,  other  than  section  634A(a)  of  that 

15  Act.  Section  634A(a)  of  that  Act  shall  also  apply  to  fiinds 

16  made  ax-ailable  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

17  "(d)  Authorization  for  Extended  Period  of 

18  AVAXLABlLnT. — ^Amounts  appropriated  for  economic  as- 

19  sistance  for  East  European  countries  and  the  Baltic  states 

20  under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are 

21  authorized  to  remain  a\'ailable  until  emended.". 

22  (b)  Assistance  for  VicTCkis  of  War  Crimes  in 

23  THE  FOEIMER  YUGOSLAVIA. — Assistance  pro\'ided  under 

24  section  491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 

25  me  to   international  disaster  assistance)   and  eissistance 

26  proNiJed  under  the  Migration  and  Reftigee  Assistance  of 
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1  1962  may  iziclade  assistance  for  the  victims  of  torture, 

2  rape,  and  other  war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 

3  for  th«  fEL&iilies  of  such  victims,  especially  children,  with 

4  a  particolar  focus  on  victims  of  the  war  in  Bosnia- 

5  Herzegovina.  Such  assistance  mav  include  activities  such 

6  as — 

7  (1)  the  provision  of  medical,  psycludogical,  and 

8  psychiatric  care  and  crisis  counseling  for  victims  of 

9  war  crimes  stemming  from  the  conflict  in  the  former 

10  Yugoslavia,  whether  provided  in  the  United  States 

11  or  abroad; 

12  (2)  the  training  of  individuals  in  the  former 

13  Yugoslavia,  including  individuals  who  have  been  the 

14  victims  of  torture  and  individuals  of  the  Moslem 

15  faith,   to  provide  medical,   psychological,   and  psy- 

16  chiatric  care  and  crisis  counseling;  and 

17  (3)  the  procurement  of  necessary  medical  and 

18  training  supplies. 

19  (c)  Correction  of  Reference. — Subsection  (e)  of 

20  section  3  of  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy 

21  (SEED)  Act  of  1989,  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 

22  of  this  section,  is  amended — 

23  (1)  by  striking  ''and  Slovak  Federal";  and 

24  (2)  by  inserting  "the  Slovak  Republic,"  after 

25  'Romania,". 
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1  SEC.  1311.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OP 

2  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION. 

3  (a)  Prohibition  of  Assistance  to  Independent 

4  States    That    Transfer    Certain    Conventional 

5  Weapons  to  Iran. — Section  498A(b)(3)  of  the  Foreign 

6  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

7  (1)  in  the  text  preceding  subparagraph  (A),  by 

8  striking  "to  another  country^'; 

9  (2)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

10  (A)  by  inserting  "to  another  country"  after 

11  "missiles  or  missile  technology";  and 

12  (B)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  such 

1 3  subparagraph; 

14  (3)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

15  (A)  by  inserting  "to  another  country"  after 

16  .  "any  material,  equipment,  or  technology";  and 

17  (B)  by  striking  "of  such  weapon;"  and  in- 

18  serting  "of  such  weapon;  or";  and 

19  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 

20  paragraph: 

21  "(C)  sophisticated  or  destabilizing  conven- 

22  tional  weapons  to  Iran.". 

23  (b)    Waiver    Authority. — Section    498B(j)(l)    of 

24  that  Act  is  amended — 

25  (1)  by  inserting    -or  1994"  after  "1993"  both 

26  places  it  appears;  and 
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1  (2)  by  striking  "by  this  chapter"  and  inserting 

2  "to  carry  out  this  chapter". 

3  (c)  Assistance  in  Exchange  for  Commodities. — 

4  Section  498B  of  that  Act  is  amended — 

5  (1)   hy  redesignating  subsection   (k)    as   sub- 

6  section  (1);  and 

7  (2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  fol- 

8  lowing  new  subsection: 

9  "(k)   Assistance   in   Exchange   fob   Ck>MMOD- 

10  ITTES. — ^The  President  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 

1 1  under  this  chapter  in  exchange  for  materials  or  commod- 

12  ides,  including  any  strategic  material  and  any  commodity 

13  the  international  supply  of  which  is  in  such  excess  as  to 

14  jeopardize  United  States  production  of  such  commodity.". 

15  (d)  Improving  Monitoring  of  Economic  Per- 

16  formance    in    the    Independent    States. — Section 

17  498B  of  that  Act  is  further  amended — 

18  (1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  subsection 

19  (m);  and 

20  (2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (k),  as  added 

21  by  the  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  following 

22  new  subsection: 

23  "(1)  Improving  Monitoring  of  Economic  Per- 

24  FORiL\NCE  IN  THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES. — ^Assistance 

25  under  section  498  shall  include  training  and  other  tech- 
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1  nical  assistance  to  develop  capabilities  to  monitor  eco- 

2  nomic  performance  in  the  independent  states  of  the  former 

3  Soviet  Union  through  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 

4  nation  of  economic  statistical  data.". 

5  SEC.  1312.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MONGOLIA. 

6  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds  made  a\'ail- 

7  able  to  carry  out  chapter  11  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 

8  sistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  assistance  for  the  inde- 

9  pendent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union)  to  provide  as- 

10  sistance  for  Mongolia  under  the  same  authorities,  restric- 

11  tions,  and  other  provisions  that  are  appUcable  to  assist- 

12  ance  under  that  chapter  for  independent  states  of  the 

13  former  Soviet  Union. 

14  SEC.  1313.  TEBMINATION  OF  IMET  PROGRAM  FOR  MALTA. 

15  Funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry 

16  out  chapter  5  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

17  of  1961  (relating  to  the  international  military  education 

18  and  training  program)  may  not  be  obligated  for  Malta. 

19  SEC.  1314.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  AND  OTHER  LAW 

20  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR 

21  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN. 

22  (a)  ExTENSiO-N*  of  Progra^i  Authority. — Section 

23  534  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 

24  by  striking  tlie  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  and  by  in- 

25  serting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following: 
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1  "(f)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall  expire  on  Sep- 

2  tember  30,  1994.". 

3  (b)  Eeimdjation  op  Program  Ceilings. — Section 

4  534  of  that  Act  is  amended — 

5  (1)  hy  repealing  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 

6  section  (e);  and 

7  (2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 

8  lows: 

9  "(c)  AUTHORITT  TO  UsE  ESF  FiJNDS. — ^Funds  made 

10  available  to  cam'-  out  this  chapter  may  be  used  to  provide 

1 1  assistance  under  this  section. ' ' . 

12  (c)   Protection  op  Participants  in  Judicial 

1 3  Cases. — Section  534(b) (3 )  of  that  Act  is  amended — 

14  (1)   by  redesignating   subparagraphs   (C)    and 

15  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  respectively;  and 

16  (2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 

17  lowing: 

18  "(C)    programs   to   enhance   protection  of 

19  participants  in  judicial  cases;". 

20  (d)    Special  Authorities  for  (]^rtain  Coun- 

21  tries. — Funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  to 

22  carrj'  out  section   534  of  that  Act  may  be  used,   not- 

23  withstanding  section  660  of  that  Act,  to  provide  assistance 

24  as  follows: 
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1  (1)  PAXAilA.— Up  to  $10,000,000  may  be  made 

2  available  for  Panama  for  the  following: 

3  (A)    Technical    assistance,    training,    and 

4  conunodities  with  the   objective  of  creating  a 

5  professional  civilian  pohce  force,  except  that  as- 

6  sistance  under  this  subparagraph — 

7  (i)     shall     not     include     more     than 

8  $5,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equip- 

9  ment  for  law  enforcement  purposes,  and 

10  (ii)  shall  not  include  lethal  equipment. 

1 1  (B)  Programs  to  improve  penal  institutions 

12  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  which  may 

13  include     programs     that     are     not    conducted 

14  through  multilateral  or  regional  institutions. 

15  (2)  El  SALVADOR. — Funds  allocated  for  El  Sal- 

16  \'ador  may  be  used  for  law  enforcement  assistance  in 

17  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Sal\'adoran  Peace  Ac- 

18  cords. 

19  (e)  Nicaragua. — For  fiscal  year  1994,  section  660 

20  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  not  apply  with 

21  respect  to  assistance  for  Nicaragua. 

22  SEC.    1315.   WAIVER  OF   BROOKE  AMENDMENT  FOR  NICA- 

23  RAGUA. 

24  Section  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

25  and  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
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1  E:q)ort  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 

2  Act,  1994,  shall  not  appl}'  to  tands  made  available  for  fis- 

3  cal  year  1994  for  any  assistance  for  Nicaragua  under  the 

4  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Anns  £^>ort  Con- 

5  trol  Act. 

6  SEC.   1318.  SPECIAL  NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

7  GUATEMALA  AND  PERU. 

8  Funds  made  available  for  fiscal  }'ear  1994  to  cany 

9  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  for  the  "For- 

10  eign  Military  Financing  Program"  account  under  section 

11  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  not  be  obligated 

12  for  assistance  for  Guatemala  or  Peru  unless  the  congres- 

13  sional  committees  specified  in  section  634A(a)  of  the  For- 

14  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  notified  at  least  15  days 

15  in  advance  in  accordance  with  the  reprogramming  proce- 

16  dures  applicable  under  that  section. 

1 7  SEC.  1317.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 

18  (a)  Israel. — 

19  (1)     EcoNOinc     SUPPORT     fund. — Of    the 

20  amounts  made  a%'ailable  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  as- 

21  sistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign 

22  Assistance      Act      of      1961,      not      less      than 

23  $1,200,000,000  shall  be  a\'ailable  only  for  Israel. 

24  (2)   Foreign   military  financing. — (A)   Of 

25  the  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  vear  1994  for 
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1  assistance  under  the  ''Foreign  Military  Financing 

2  Program"  account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Ex- 

3  port  Control  Act,  not  less  than  $1,800,000,000  shall 

4  be  available  only  for  Israel. 

5  (B)  To  the  extent  that  the  Government  of  Is- 

6  rael  requests  that  funds  be  used  for  such  purposes, 

7  fiinds   made  a\'ailable   for  Israel  pursuant  to  this 

8  paragraph  shall,  as  agreed  by  Israel  and  the  United 

9  States,   be   available   for  advanced  filter  aircraft 

10  programs  or  for  other  advanced  weapons  s^^stems,  as 

11  follows: 

12  (i)  Up  to  $150,000,000  shall  be  available 

13  for  research  and   development  in  the  United 

14  Sutes. 

15  (ii)  Not  less  than  $475,000,000  shall  be 

16  available  for  the  procurement  in  Israel  of  de- 

17  fense  articles  and  defense  services,  including  re- 

18  search  and  development. 

19  (3)    Early    disbursement. — ^The    assistance 

20  provided  for  Israel  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 

21  (2)  shall  be  disbursed  within  30  daj-s  after  the  date 

22  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 

23  nancing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

24  1994.  or  by  October  31.  1993,  whichever  is  later. 

25  (b)  Egypt. — 
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1  (1)     Economic     support     fund. — Of    the 

2  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  as- 

3  sistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign 

4  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not  less  than  $815,000,000 

5  shall  be  available  only  for  Egypt. 

6  (2)    FOBEION    MILITABT    FENANCINO. — Of    the 

7  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  as- 

8  sistance  under  the  ''Foreign  Militaxy  Financing  Pro- 

9  gram"  account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Esport 

10  Control  Act,  not  less  than  $1,300,000,000  shall  be 

11  available  only  for  Egypt. 

12  (c)    COOPERATTVB    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS. — Of 

13  the  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry 

14  out  chapter  4  of  part  IE  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

15  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic  support  fund),  not  less 

16  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  cooperative 

17  projects  among  the  United  States,  Israel,  and  developing 

18  countries,  including  projects  under  the  Cooperative  Devel> 

19  opment     Program,     cooperative     development     research 

20  projects,    and   cooperative    projects    among   the   United 

21  States  and  Israel  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 

22  the  Baltic  states,  and  the  independent  states  of  the  former 

23  Soviet  Union. 

24  (d)  Middle  East  Regional  Cooperative  Pro- 

25  GRATIS. — Of  the  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  rear 
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1  1994  to  cany  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 

2  sistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic  support 

3  fund),  not  Fess  than  $7,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 

4  IVIiddle  East  regional  cooperative  programs  carried  out  in 

5  accordance  with  section  202(c)  of  the  International  Secu- 

6  rity  and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 

7  SEC.  1318.  MBLTTART  DRAWDOWN  FOR  ISRAEL. 

8  Section  599B(a)  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export 

9  Financing,   and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

10  1991,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  fiscal  year  1994" 

11  after  "fiscal  vear  1993". 

12  TITLE  XIV— PROVISIONS 

13  RELATING  TO  ARMS  TRANSFERS 

14  SEC.  1401.  COMPETITIVE  PRICING  FOR  SALES  OF  DEFENSE 

15  ARTICLES  AND  SERVICES. 

16  (a)  Costing  Basis. — Section  22  of  the  Arms  Export 

17  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

18  "(d)    CoMPETrnvE    Pricing. — ^Procurement    con- 

19  tracts  made  in  implementation  of  sales  under  this  section 

20  for  defense  articles  and  defense  services  wholly  paid  firom 

21  funds  made  available  on  a  nonrepayable  basis  shall  be 

22  priced  on  the  same  costing  basis  with  regard  to  profit, 

23  overhead,  independent  research  and  development,  bid  and 

24  proposal,  euid  other  costing  elements,  as  is  apphcable  to 
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1  procurements  of  like  items  purchased  by  the  Department 

2  of  Defense  for  its  own  use.". 

3  (b)  Effective  Date  and  Imflementino  Regxtla- 

4  TIONS. — The  amendment  made  bv  subsection  (a) — 

5  (1)  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  60th  day  fol- 

6  lowing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section; 

7  (2)  shall  be  applicable  only  to  contracts  made  in 

8  implementation  of  sales  made  after  such  effective 

9  date;  and 

10  (3)   shall  be  implemented  by  revised  procure- 

1 1  ment  regulations,  which  shall  be  issued  prior  to  such 

12  effective  date. 

13  sec.  1402.  INCREASE  IN  AGGREGATE  CEILING  ON  TRANS- 

14  FERS  OF  EXCESS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES. 

15  Effecti\'e  October  1,  1993,  section  31(d)  of  the  Arms 

16  Export      Control      Act      is      amended      by      striking 

17  •*$250.000,000"  and  inserting  "$375,000,000". 

18  SEC.  1403.  EUGIBIUTY  OF  EAST  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO 

19  RECEIVE  NONLETHAL  EXCESS  DEFENSE  AR^ 

20  TICLES. 

21  (a)  In  General. — Section  519(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 

22  sistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  to  any 

23  East  European  countr>'  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 

24  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 

25  19S9)  other  than  an  East  European  countrj'  that  is  pro- 
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1  hibited  from  receh-ing  assistance  under  that  Act,"  after 

2  ''in  which  the  transfer  is  authorized". 

3  (b)  "CoNFORMDrG  Amendment. — Section  906(a)  of 

4  the  Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democ- 

5  racies    and    Open    Markets    Support   Act    of    1992    is 

6  amended — 

7  (1)  by  striking  paragraph  (2); 

8  (2)   by  striking  "eligible—"   throu^i   "(1)   to 

9  purchase"  and  inserting  "eligible  to  purchase"; 

10  (3)   by  redesignating   subparagraphs    (A)    and 

11  (B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively,  and 

12  (4)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

13  (1),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting  a  period. 

14  SEC.   1404.  EXCEPTION  TO  PAYMENT  OF  FULL  COST  FOR 

15  SALES  OF  DEFENSE  TRAINING  SERVICES  TO 

16  CERTAIN   COUNTRIES   AND   INTERNATIONAL 

17  ORGANIZATIONS. 

18  Section  21(a)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 

19  aimended — 

20  (1)  in  paragraph  (1){C)— 

21  (A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "sold  to", 

22  (B)  by  inserting  "or  (ii)  to  a  purchaser  de- 

23  scribed  in  paragraph  (3)"  after  "Act  of  1961", 

24  cond 
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1  (C)  by  striking  ''sacli  assistance"  and  in- 

2  serting  "such  training";  and 

3  (2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 

4  "(3)  Clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(C)  applies  in  the 

5  case  of  a  purchaser  of  training  under  this  section  if  the 

6  President  notifies  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 

7  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on  For- 

8  eigQ  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 

9  priations,   the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 

10  Committee   on  Foreign   Affairs   of  the  House  of  Rep- 

11  resentatives,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  notification 

12  procedures  of  those  committees,  at  least  15  days  before 

13  issuing  a  letter  of  offer  to  sell  such  training.  Such  notifica- 

14  tion  shall  include  a  description  of  any  reciprocal  benefits 

15  that  the  United  States  Grovemment  will  receive  in  ex- 

16  change  for  the  sale  of  such  training  on  less  than  a  full 

17  cost  basis.". 

18  SEC.   1405.  EUGmnJTY  OF  MAJOR  NON-NATO  ALLIES  TO 

19  RECEIVE   CERTAIN  CONTRACT  SERVICES  IN 

20  CONNECTION  WITH  SALES  OF  DEFENSE  ARTI- 

21  CLES  AND  SERVICES. 

22  (a)  Authorization. — Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 

23  port  Control  Act  is  amended — 
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1  (1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  inserting  ''or  which 

2  is  a  major  non-NATO  all}-"  after  "Treaty  Organiza- 

3  tioa"; 

4  (2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "if  that  Orga- 

5  nization  or  member  government"  and  inserting  "or 

6  to  any  major  non-NATO  ally,  if  that  Organization, 

7  member  government,  or  major  non-NATO  ally";  and 

8  (3)   by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

9  paragraph: 

10  "(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'major  non- 
11  NATO  ally*  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 

12  2350a(i)(3)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.". 

13  (b)    Effective    Date. — Notwitlistanding    section 

14  21(h)(1)  of  that  Act,  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 

15  (a)(1)  applies  with  respect  to  contracts  and  subcontracts 

16  entered  into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

17  SEC.  140«.  ADDITIONS  TO  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKPILES  FOR 

18  ALLIES. 

19  Section  514(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

20  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  the  following:  "Ex- 

21  cept  as  provided  in  the  last  two  sentence  of  this  para- 

22  graph,  the  value  of  such  additions  to  stockpiles  in  foreign 

23  countries  in  fiscal  year  1994  shall  not  exceed  $72,000,000, 

24  which  shall  be  for  stockpiles  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In 

25  addition,  to  the  extent  that  the  authoritv  of  the  first  sen- 
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1  tence  of  this  paragraph  has  not  been  exercised  with  re- 

2  spect  to  Israel  in  fiscal  year  1993,  that  authority  may  be 

3  exercised  during  fiscal  vBar  1994  except  that  the  aggre- 

4  gate  value  of  such  additions  for  Israel  in  both  such  fiscal 

5  years  may  not  exceed  $200,000,000.  Defense  articles  hav- 

6  ing  an  aggregate  value  of  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  may 

7  be  added  to  stockpiles  in  Thailand  m  fiscal  years  1993 

8  and  1994.". 

9        TITLE  XV— OTHER  FOREIGN 
10  ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS 

11  SEC.  1501.  INTEREST  ACCRUING  TO  NONGOVERNMENTAL 

12  ORGANIZATIONS. 

13  (a)  In  General. — Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the  For- 

14  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

15  section  617  the  following: 

16  "^EC.  618.  INTEREST  ACCRUING  TO  NONGOVERNMENTAL 

17  ORGANIZATIONS. 

18  "A  nongovernmental  organization  may  place  in  an  in- 

19  terest  bearing  account — 

20  "(1)   ftinds   made   available   on  a  grant  basis 

21  under  part  I  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Support  for 

22  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989; 

23  and 

24  "(2)  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  that  orga- 

25  nization   as   a   result   of  grant   assistance  provided 
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1  imder  part  I  of  this  Act  or  assistance  under  titles  I 

2  through  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

3  and-  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  section  416(b)  of  the 

4  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  the  Food  for  Progress 

5  Act  of  1985. 

6  Any  interest  so  earned  may  be  retained  by  the  non- 

7  governmental  organization  and  used  for  the  purpose  for 

8  which  the  assistance  was  provided  to  that  organization.". 

9  (b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment  made  by 

10  this  section  applies  to  both  interest  earned  before  and  in- 

1 1  terest  earned  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

12  SEC.  1502.  PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOLVING  FUND. 

13  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

14  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

15  "(j)  Termination  of  Authority. — After  the  date 

16  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  loans  may  not  be  made, 

17  loan  guarantees  may  not  be  issued,  pre\'iously  issued  guar- 

18  antees  may  not  be  renewed  or  othen^ise  extended,  and  as- 

19  sistance  may  not  otherwise  be  provided  under  the  author- 

20  ity  of  tHis  section. ' ' . 

21  SEC.    1503.    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE    THROUGH    NON- 

22  GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

23  Cliapter  1  of  part  HI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

24  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  before  section  620  the 

25  following: 
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1  "SBC.  619.  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  NONGOVERNMENTAL  OBp 

2  GANIZATIONS. 

3  "t&>  Development  Assistance. — ^Restrictions  con- 

4  tained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to  assistance 

5  for  a  country  shall  not  restrict  assistance  in  support  of 

6  programs  of  nongovernmental  organizations  that  is  pro- 

7  vided  under  chapter  1  or  chapter  10  of  part  I  of  this  Act. 

8  The  President  shall  take  into  consideration,  in  any  case 

9  in  which  a  restriction  on  assistance  would  be  applicable 

10  but  for  this  section,  whether  assistance  in  support  of  pro- 

1 1  grams  of  nongovernmental  organizations  is  in  the  national 

12  interest  of  the  United  States. 

13  "(b)  Notice  to  Congress. — Before  using  the  au- 

14  thority  of  this  section  to  famish  assistance  in  support  of 

15  programs  of  nongovernmental  organizations,  the  President 

16  shall  notify  the  congressional  committees  specified  in  sec- 

17  tion  634A(a)  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 

18  applicable  to  reprogramming  notifications  under  that  sec- 

19  tion.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  description  of  the  pro- 

20  gram  to  be  assisted,  the  assistance  to  be  provided,  and 

21  the  reasons  for  furnishing  such  assistance. 

22  "(c)  Exceptions. — This  section  shall  not  apply  with 

23  respect  to — 

24  **(1)    section    620A   of  this   Act   or  any  com- 

25  parable   pro\'ision   of  law  prohibiting  assistance  to 

26  countries  that  support  international  terrorism;  or 
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1  "(2)  section  116  of  this  Act  or  any  comparable 

2  provision  of  law  prohibiting  assistance  to  countries 

3  that  violate  international^  recognized  human  rights. 

4  "(d)  Abortion  and  Involuntaet  Stemuzation 

5  PROHlBmONS. — Nothing  in  this  section  alters  any  statu- 

6  tory  prohibition  against  fiinding  for  abortion  or  involun- 

7  tary  sterilizations.". 

8  SEC.  1504.  IMPACT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PBOGRABCS 

9  ON  JOBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

10  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 

1 1  foreign  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year  1994  may  not 

12  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide — 

13  (1)  any  financial  incentive  to  a  business  enter- 

14  prise  located  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 

15  inducing  that  enterprise  to  relocate  outside  the  Unit- 

16  ed  States  if  such  incentive  or  inducement  is  likely  to 

17  reduce  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the 

18  United  States  by  that  enterprise  because  that  enter- 

19  prise  would  replace  production  in  the  United  States 

20  with  production  outside  the  United  States; 

21  (2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 

22  developing  in  a  foreign  country  any  export  process- 

23  ing  zone  or  designated  area  in  which  the  tax,  tariff, 

24  labor,  em-ironment.  and  safety  laws  of  that  country 

25  do  not  apply,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  acti\'ities  car- 
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1  lied  oat  within  that  zone  or  area,  unless  the  Presi> 

2  dent  determines  and  certifies  that  such  assistance  is 

3  not -lively  to  cause  a  loss  of  jobs  within  the  United 

4  States;  or 

5  (3)  assistance  for  any  project  or  activity  that 

6  contributes  to  the  violation  of  international^  rec- 

7  ognized    worisers    rights    (as    defined    in    section 

8  502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  of  workers  in 

9  the  recipient  country,  including  in  any  designated 

10  zone  or  area  in  that  country. 

11  In  recognition  that  the  application  of  paragraph  (3)  should 

12  be  commensurate  with  the  level  of  development  of  the  re- 

13  cipient  country  and  sector,  that  paragraph  does  not  pre- 

14  elude  assistance  for  the  informal  sector  in  such  country, 

15  for  microenterprises  and  small-scale  enterprises,  or  for 

16  smallholder  agriculture. 

17  SEC.  1505.  CAPITAL  PROJECTS. 

18  Part  EH  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 

19  amended  by  inserting  after  section  661  the  following: 

20  "SEC.  6«2.  CAPITAL  PROJECTS. 

21  "(a)   EsTABLisiafiENT  OP  Pilot  Program. — ^The 

22  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  shall  es- 

23  cablish  a  capital  projects  pilot  program  to  carry  out  the 

24  purpose  described  in  subsection  (b). 
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1  "(b)  Purpose  op  Program. — The  pfurpose  referred 

2  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  to  develop  a  program  administered 

3  by  TDA.that  would  focus  solely  on  developmentally  sound 

4  capital  projects  in  developing  countries  and  in  countries 

5  TwnlriTig  the  transition  from  a  nonmarket  to  a  market  econ- 

6  omy,  taking  into  consideration  the  development  needs  of 

7  the  host  country  and  the  export  opportunities  for  the  Unit- 

8  ed  States. 

9  "(c)  Activities. — The  Director,  in  coordination  with 

10  the  appropriate  other  members  of  the  Trade  Promotion 

1 1  Coordination  Committee — 

12  "(1)  shall  support  capital  projects  in  developing 

13  countries   and  in  countries  making  the  transition 

14  from  a  nomnarket  to  a  maxket  economy;  and 

15  "(2)    shall    periodicalh'    review    infrastructure 

16  needs  in  these  countries  and  shall  explore  opportuni- 

17  ties  for  United  States  firms  in  the  development  of 

18  new  capital  projects  in  these  countries,  keeping  both 

19  United  States  firms  and  the  Congress  informed  of 

20  these  re-views. 

21  "(d)  Guarantee  Authority. — ^In  addition  to  mak- 

22  ing  grants  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Director  is  author- 

23  ized  to  issue  guarantees  to  eligible  investors  (as  defined 

24  in  section  23S(c))  assuring  against  losses  incurred  in  con- 

25  nection  ^vith  loans  obtained  bv  such  investors  to  finance 
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1  their  participation  in  capital  prcrjects  described  in  sob- 

2  section  (b).  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for  each  sach  guarantee 

3  issued  m  an- amount  to  be  determined  bv  the  Director. 

4  "(e)  Peocurement  Feom  the  United  States. — 

5  Guarantees  and  other  financial  support  provided  for  cap- 

6  ital  projects  under  this  section  shall  be  provided  for  pro- 

7  curement  of  g^oods  and  services  from  the  United  States 

8  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  consistent  with  the  guide* 

9  lines  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

0  Development. 

1  "(f)  Projects  to  be  Developmbntallt  Sound. — 

2  The  Director,  in  coordination  with  the  expropriate  other 

3  members  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordination  Committee 

4  shall  ensure  that  each  capital  project  for  \^iich  TDA  pro- 

5  vides  financial  support  is  developmentally  sound,  as  deter- 

6  mined  under  the  criteria  developed  by  the  Development 

7  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 

8  Cooperation  and  Development. 

9  "(g)  Coordination. — The  President  shall  utilize  the 

20  existing  interagency  coordinating  mechanism  to  coordinate 

21  activities  under  this  section  with  other  relevant  activities 

22  of  the  United  States  Grovemment. 

23  "(h)  Non'applicability  of  Other  Provisions. — 

24  Any  funds  used  for  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  used 

25  norvvithstanding  any  other  pro\-ision  of  law. 
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1  "(i)  Report  to  Congress. — Not  later  than  1  year 

2  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Director 

3  shall  SulMnit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing — 

4  '*(!)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  G^ovem- 

5  ment  resources  have  been  e:q>ended  specifica%  to 

6  support  the  capitol  projects  described  in  subsection 

7  (b); 

8  "(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  of  the 

9  United  States  Government  have  been  coordinated 

10  pursuant  to  subsection  (g);  and 

11  "(3)  the  feasibihty  of  establishing  a  permanent 

12  program  modeled  on  the  pilot  program  establishment 

13  pursuant  to  this  section. 

14  "(j)  Funding. — 

15  '*(1)  In  general. — Notwithstanding  the  per- 

16  .  centage  limitations  in  section  610(a),  the  President 

17  shall  transfer  $300,000,000   of  fiinds  specified  in 

18  paragraph  (2)  to  TDA  for  use  in  carrying  out  this 

19  section,   including  the  cost   (as  defined  in  section 

20  502(5)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990) 

21  of  guarantees  issued  under  subsection  (d). 

22  "(2)  Source  op  funds. — The  funds  specified 

23  in  this  paragraph  are — 

24  "(A)  funds  made  a\'ailable  for  fiscal  year 

25  1994  for  as.sistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  11 
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1 1  of  this  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 

2  ftind),  excluding  funds  made  available  pursuant 

3  to  subsections   (a)(1),   (c),   and  (d)   of  section 

4  1317  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 

5  Act  of  1993; 

6  "(B)  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  j'ear 

7  1994  for  assistance  under  cliapter  11  of  part  I 

8  of  this  Act  (relating  to  assistance  for  the  inde- 

9  pendent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union);  and 

10  "(C)  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year 

11  1994  for  assistance  under  the  Support  for  East 

12  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989. 

13  "(3)  Funds  to  be  used  to  support  capital 

14  projects   in   countries   for  which   original 

15  FUNDING  WAS  PROXTDED. — (A)  Any  funds  described 

16  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  that  are  earmarked  by  the  Con- 

17  gress  for  a  specific  country  and  that  are  transferred 

18  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used  to  support 

19  capital  projects  in  that  country. 

20  "(B)  Any  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B) 

21  that  are  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 

22  be  used  to  support  capital  projects  in  countries  ehgi- 

23  ble  for  assistance  under  chapter  1 1  of  part  I  of  this 

24  Act. 
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1  "(C)  Any  j^inds  described  in  paragraph  (2)(C) 

2  that  are  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 

3  be'  used  to  support  capital  projects  in  countries  ehgi- 

4  ble  for  assistance  under  the  Support  for  East  Euro> 

5  pean  Democracj'  (SEED)  Act  of  1989. 

6  "(k)  DEFlNrnoNS. — As  used  in  this  section — 

7  "(1)  the  term  'capital  projects'  means  a  project 

8  involving  the  construction,  expansion,  alteration  of, 

9  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for,  a  physical  facil- 

10  ity  or  physical  infrastructure,  including  related  engi- 

11  neering  design  (concept  and  detail)  and  other  serv- 

12  ices,  the  procurement  of  equipment  (including  any 

13  related  services),   and  feasibility  studies  or  similar 

14  engineering  and  economic  sendees; 

15  "(2)  the  term  'Director'  means  the  Director  of 

16  TDA;  and 

17  "(3)  the  term  TDA'  means  the  Trade  and  De- 

18  velopment  Agency.". 

19  SEC.  1506.  MICROENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT. 

20  (Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

21  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  after  title  V  the  follo^ving: 

22  "TITLE  VI — .\nCROENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 

23  "SEC.  251.  MICROENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT. 

24  "(a)  Centrally- ^L\NAGED  Fund. — 

25  "(1)    Establishment    and    ^L\NAGEMENT. — 

26  The  administrator  of  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
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1  sible  for  administering  this  part  shall  establish  with- 

2  in  the  agency  a  centrally-managed  fund  to  be  known 

3  as  the  Microenterprise  Development  Fund  (herein- 

4  after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Fund').  The 

5  Fund  shall  be  managed  by  the  office  in  that  agency 

6  that  has  primary  responsibility  for  working  with  pri- 

7  vate  and  voluntary  organizations. 

8  "(2)  DlSBUHSEiCENTS  THROUGH  THE  FUND. — 

9  AU  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  part  I  of  this 

10  Act  that  are  used  to  promote  microenterprise  devel- 

11  opment  shall  be  disbursed  throu^  the  Fund. 

12  "(b)  AcTivmES  TO  be  Supported. — The  Fund 

13  shall  be  used  to  support — 

14  ''(1)  the  institutional  development  of  the  enti- 

15  ties  described  in  subsection  (c); 

16  "(2)    the    provision    of   microenterprise    credit 

17  through  the  entities  described  in  subsection  (c);  and 

18  "(3)   research  on  microenterprise  de^'elopment 

19  and  evaluation  of  microenterprise  activities  funded 

20  under  this  section. 

21  "(c)   Intermediary  Organizations. — Funds  dis- 

22  bursed  through  the  Fund  shall  be  primarily  channeled 

23  tlirough — 

24  "(1)  United  States  and  indigenous  private  and 

25  voluntary'  orpuiizations. 
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1  '*(2)  United  States  and  indigenous  credit  union 

2  organizations,  and 

3  "'(3)  other  indigenous  governmental  and  non- 

4  governmental  organizations, 

5  that  have  demonstrated  a  capaci^  to  develop  sustainable 

6  microenterprise  service  institutions. 

7  "(d)  Allocation  op  Funds. — 

8  "(1)        MiCROENTEPRISE        CREDIT. — (A)        Of 

9  amounts  disbursed  throu^  the  Fund  each  fiscal 
10  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2),  at  least  50  per- 
il cent  shall  be  used  for  poverty  lending.  As  used  in 

12  this  paragraph,  the  term  'poverty  lending*  means  a 

13  loan  of  $300  or  less  or,  in  the  case  of  an  initial  loan, 

14  of  $150  or  less. 

15  "(B)  The  administrator  of  the  agency  primarily 

16  responsible  for  administering  this  part  shall  seek  to 

17  ensure  that  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  borrow- 

18  ers  of  funds  disbursed  through  the  Fund  pursuant 

19  to  subsection  (b)(2)  are  women. 

20  "(2)  Research  and  evaluation. — Not  more 

21  than  5  percent  of  funds  disbursed  throu^  the  Fund 

22  each  fiscal  }-ear  may  be  used  for  research  and  eval- 

23  uation  £icti\'ities  under  subsection  (b)(3).". 
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1  SEC.  1507.  REPORT  ON  AID^  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AGENDA 

2  21  PRINCIPLES. 

3  5fot  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 

4  of  this  Act,  the  administrator  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 

5  sponsible  for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

6  ance  Act  of  1961  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 

7  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Agenda  21  principles  of  the 

8  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 

9  ment  into  the  foreign  assistance  activities  administered  by 

10  that  agency. 

11  SEC.  1508.  AUTHORTIY  TO  PROVIDE  RECONSTRUCTION  AS- 

12  SISTANCE  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER 

13  ASSISTANCE. 

14  Section  491(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

15  is  amended  by  striking  "disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation" 

16  and  inserting  "disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 

17  struction". 
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